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A note on the series 
PRESS, FILM AND RADIO IN THE WORLD TODAY 


Unesco’s Constitution states that the Organization will “collaborate in the 
work of advancing the mutual knowledge and understanding of peoples 
through all means of miass communication”, Whee 
_ The present series is published as part of Unesco’s programme to assist f 
in the improvement of the use of the mass communication media. The o 
- various studies it includes cover a wide ground, but all have this in com. 
mon, that their aim is to provide practical information and, in some ca: 
advice for those whose interests or work lie ins the fleld of mass com: 
munication, and thus to spread knowledge of the highest standards that 
are being attained and the new techniques that are being evolved. Aika 
‘To prepare these studies, Unesco has called upon specialists throughout 
the world. It is recognized that some of the subjects may be controversial, 
The authors have been left to express their own opinions and to spe: : w) 
with the full authority of their own experience. Their opinions are not i I 
necessarily those of the Organization. Although they may provoke disagree- RA, 
ment, it is felt that only beneficial results can stem from the stimulation Pat 
thought and the casting of new light on these subjects. i : 
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The press, the film and the radio—means of expression and of 
communication that affect millions of people—are essentially 
products of our own century. It is true that the press has been 
in existence for much longer, but the inventions of the nine- 
teenth century—the great high-speed printing presses, type- 
setting machines, and photo-engraving processes—transformed 
the news-sheet of the privileged few into a means of expression 
that really reaches the great mass of the people. 
This transformation could, of course, be accomplished only 
by a profound chan§e in the character of the newspaper. 
Manton Marble, editor of the New York World in about 1875, 
estimated that there were not more than 18,000 people in New 
York fo whom a serious newspaper could appeal. It was his 
successor, Joseph Pulitzer, who wrought the change in this 
paper. In 1883, when Pulitzer became its owner, the circulation 
of the World scarcely reached 10,000 copies. Sixteen months 
later 100,000 copies were sold, and in 1886 250,000—the highest 
circulation figure for any American newspaper of that period. 
It was in the same paper that Pulitzer, in November 1893, 
launched the first “colour supplement’, containing, in a pro- 
minent position, a drawing by Outcault illustrating the adven- 
‘tures of a New York street urchin. $ 
Since then, the “comics” industry has never looked back. Not 
only do strip cartoons occupy an ever greater place in papers 
for adults, but a specialized press has developed for children, 
and today it is estimated that every American child reads, on 
an average, between 10 and.12.comic books! a week. 
` In every country where thé media of expression have come 
to play an important part in daily life, there has been a similar 
development in the press catering for children. The film and 
the radio also count children among their most faithful public. 
It is therefore not surprising that government authorities as well 
as educators in many countries have become concerned about the 
_ influence that press, film and radio can exert on growing minds. 
Man,” y ' At its Fifth Session, in 1950, Unesco’s General Conference 
re? adopted a resolution authorizing the Director-General “to collect 
TARN and disseminate information on the methods used or contem- 
NNA Plated in various countries to protect children from the undesir- 


—___. 
2 Books consisting entirely of coloured strip cartoons, 


able influence which may be exerled by the press, the radio 
and the film, and especially to improve children’s newspapers 
and literature”. 

For the purpose of this study wè have „chosen 12 coun- 
tries that are characteristic of different civilizations—Belgium, 
France, the German Federal Republic, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Stales 
and Uruguay. We wish to take this opportunity of expressing 
our thanks to the governments of these countries for all the 
assistance they have been good enough to give us; and also to 
the many educators, experts in child psychology, legal writers 
and professional press, film and radio people who ave 
supplied us with the results of their work and with indis- 
pensable information for our survey. In particular we are 
indebted to Professors J. DeBoer and F. Godschalk, of Illinois 
University, for information on the complex situation in regard 
to press, films and radio for children in the United States of 
America, 

It has not been practicable to examine the position of the 
children’s press in every country, nor hds it been possible to 
study every paper existing in the countries which we have 
taken as examples. Only those about which we have adequate 
information and which seem to us especially typical have been 
considered. 

We have called upon Professor Philippe Bauchard, of France, 
to draw conclusions from the data thus assembled, arid to 
prepare this survey. Professor Bauchard is a press and radio 
specialist who has for several years past taken an interest in 
problems connected with child readers and listeners. 

This study represents merely a first tentative effort to obtain 
information and to investigate, at the international level, the 
measures so far adopted to protect children from the undesir- 
able influences to which they may be subjected by press, film 
and radio. For readers who may wish to undertake more 
extensive research, Unesco is prepared to provide all informic 
tion elicited in the course of the present enquiry (names of 
specialists in different countries, lists of children’s newspapers, 
etc.) that may be of use to them. 
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INTRODUETION 


‘Milan, Italy, 2# March 1952 (A.P.). Experts on children 
from 25 nations say that comic books and cowboy movies 
affect children, but they admit they don’t know how much 
or in what way.” (St. Louis Dispatch.) 


“Its a start, though. .. .” (New Yorker, 26 April 1952.) 


When we approach the study of the means used to protect 
children from undesirable influences to which they may be 
subjected by press, radio and film, the first question that 
comes to mind is: “What are these indesirable influences 
from which the child needs protection?” There is unfortu- 
nately, much truth in the New Yorker’s quip. The few enquiries 
that have been carried out in two or three countries have so 
far yielded only fragmentary results, from which it would be 
dangerous to generalize. 

All systems of law forbid pornography, the prejudicing of 
good morals, and incitement to crime. But a very different 
problem arises when we try to define, and devise punishment 

_ for, the wrong that may be done to a child by daily presenting 
to him badly drawn pictures in lurid colours, and by suggest- 
ing to him, when he reads or visits the cinema, a false idea of 

life. Vulgarity is not a crime, and the cultural standards of 
a people cannot be prescribed by law. 

DA The conclusion must be that we are here faced with an 

| educational problem lying well beyond the scope of the present 

__ study. By teaching children to read, by teaching them spelling, 

we give an enormous number of young people the practical 

Means of acquiring culture; but that alone is not enough to 

ensure their intellectual development. Until, therefore, much 
greater ‘efforts have been made in the way of education it is 
normal that adolescents and adults should prefer light reading 
matter. The problems connected with the radio and the film, 
though slightly different, likewise call for education of the 
listener or spectator—a type of education that only a few 

" countries have embarked upon. We therefore have to deal with 

a disturbing situation, the most obvious symptoms of which are 

the reading of children’s papers by adults and the increasing 

Space given in ‘adult papers to strip cartoons. Even in many 

“civilized” countries, where compulsory education has long 

existed, there are typical examples of this maladjustment 

f between the cultural “absorptive capacity” of readers and 

g \y spectators and the matter presented to them. 


The production of newspapers, films or broadcasts for children 
depends upon the existence of a child public capable of read- 
ing, looking at or listening to the publications or programmes 


al yd : it. This child publi 
hi nt phenomenon. Until early in the twentiet r) 
child reader or spectator was provided with no papers or | 
formances other than those for adults. Only in the last 30 years — 
‘have a specialized press for children, and programmes exp sly 
prepared for them, made their appearance in a large num er 
of countries. ; pe ; IS 
‘But even today this development is far from being wo Jd 
wide. The degree to which the media of expression penetr: 5 
a country varies according to its maturity and evolution, accord- ; j 
ing to the material conditions in which a child has to grov 
up. Obviously, there must be a minimum of prosperity befo 
‘he can buy a newspaper, go to the cinema, or use a rad 
= his parents must have bought. The problems raised by 
films and broadeasts for children may therefore be said t 
features of a relatively mature society. i 
Let us see what this child public consists of. 


sufficient. The radio penetrates far more widely and 
continuously than the press or the film can ever do; in homes 
-~ equipped with radio sets, the child hears broadcasts from 
earliest years, , Aeon 
` The number of children in each country can be learnt 
census figures,! and these show that on an average a quarter 
a country’s population consists of children aged 16 or les 
This does not, of course, mean that they all read publ: 
= see films or listen to broadcasts. Experts estimate that. 
most favoured countries, half the: children are in a pos 
regularly to follow the newspapers, films and broad 
= designed for the young. j r 
Tt is more difficult to calculate with any certainty the stan 
of living and purchasing power of children in each count 
= We can merely distinguish the countries whose econo 
situation is difficult, and where the population’s resources 
= not always sufficient to enable it to be reached by the differe 
= media of expression (Southern Italy, Mexico, Turkey), fr 

_ those whose standard of living is relatively satisfactory (Fran 
Great Britain, Germany)—so that children can buy news] 
and see films without serious material difficulty—and — 
_ those which have the reputation of enjoying a high s r 
of living (Switzerland, United States of America). 

$ On the other hand, we can compare, from country to 


_ 1 See Appendix IA. 
? In some countries the proportion is even higher; in Mexico ant 


ie number of children aged 16 or less represents approximat 


= per cent of the population. 


| the daily circulation of newspapers or the number of Sadio sets 
bia per 1 ,000 persons, and the average number of visits to the 
cinema per person and per year.! These figures obviously 
do not bear on the juvenile public alone, but Provide. a suffi- 
_ ciently accur ate picture of the degree to which the media of 
information penetrate the different countries. 
_ The traditions and customs of each people must also be borne 
in mind. Marked differences in the importance attached to the 
press, the radio and the film cannot always be explained by 
differences in the purchasing power of the populations. Thus 
if we compare France and Great Britain—countries which have 
r broadly speaking, the same type of civilization and the same 
= standard of living—we notice that in Great Britain the pro- 
portion of radio sets to population is 70 per cent greater than 
in France, the circulation of daily papers per 1,000 in- 
habitants is twice as large, and the average number of ad- 
missions to the cinema three times higher. It is not surprising 
to find similar variations where papers, broadcasts and films 
for children are concerned. 
+ o 
It may be useful to emphasize the differences existing between 
the media of expression themselves. There is a clear distinction 
between the press, which is more concerned with news, and 
the film and radio, whose main purpose is entertainment. 
Bored by the political news and leading articles (which are 
beyond his intellectual grasp) in adult newspapers, the child 
generally contents himself with the press that is specially pro- 
_ duced for him, and with the illustrated weeklies for adults. It 
_ is on this specialized press, therefore, that efforts to raise the 
_ standard may be concentrated, 

As regards the radio, and to a lesser extent the film, the 
problem is different. The “children’s hour”, however good 
it may be, only represents a small percentage of the broadcasts 
heard by children, who are equally inclined to listen to the 
variety and musical programmes that precede or follow it. 
. Therefore to be effective, a check should be kept on the whole 
_ broadcast programme. 


to enter a cinema when a film regarded as possibly harmful to 
them is being shown there. But, as we shall see, this ban is 
` not in practice very effective; moreover, the suggestive power 
of a film on a child seems to be much greater than that of a 
broadcast, so that the influence on him of seeing one film a 
week is as great, if not greater, than that which he undergoes 
by listening to three or four hours of radio a day. 


may be regarded as excellent on the whole, is still undertaken 


i See Appendix IB. 
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= „ Films have not that continuity which is the main feature of. 
fi broadcasting; and, it is possible, in theory, to forbid children 


: The specialized production of children’s films, although it — 


by only a handful of directors. At the present time we may 
even say that over 99 per cent of children have no opportunities — 
of seeing films other than those for adults. 

This difference between the media of expression is reflected 
in the various chapters of our survey, which we have limited E 
to the specialized production of papers, films and broadcasts 
for children. In the section on the press, we shall draw the, 
reader’s attention to certain features which seem to us to involve 
a real danger for children. In the section on the cinema, we 
can but deplore the insufficient production of children’s films, 
especially in view of the usually excellent quality of the little 
that is produced. As for the radio, the failure of children’s 
broadcasts lies in their lack of appeal to the public for whom | — 
they are designed, rather than in their actual content, 


Before embarking upon a detailed analysis of the press, films 
and broadcasts for children, and of the measures for their 
control and supervision that have been taken by governments 
or non-officials bodies, we may state certain findings which, 
though they cannot be considered definitive, will help us to 
propound more clearly a problem that has never yet been 
examined with all the attention and care it deserves, 

In the first place, it seems that in no country has any attempt 
been made to give a thourough answer to the question: “What 
exactly is the juvenile public?” With rare exceptions, neither 
educators nor legislators have had the guidance of any general 
work containing a body of observations, tests and experiments 
methodically carried out in a number of countries. It would 
doubtless be advisable, before iniliating measures for the pro- 


tection of children, to know exactly what their immediate and 
deeper reactions are. 


in? What are his tende: 
his attention, arouses his interest or excites him? 


1 abnormal children and 
- young delinquents, but their investigations do not hold good 
a very few cases, has not 
ethodical examination, 
understand the behaviour 


8 and analysing the letters 
© Papers and to broadcasting stations when 
there are competitions, or when they are directly asked to do 
so. But children not only dislike writing; they also dislike 
giving their opinion frankly when an adult asks for it. Such 
analysis of the letters received has yielded no satisfactor 

results, and editors of children’s newspapers have been ea 


more able than film directors or radio producers to draw any 
lesson or even derive any guidance from them, 
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In the absence of scientifically established data on children’s 
reactions, we shall be obliged, in the course of our survey, to 
pass a number of judgments upon those aspects of the press, 
films and radio which seem to be undesirable or to be capable 
of improvement. But such judgments are only useful as a guide, 
in so far as they summarize the opinions or thoughts of edu- 
cators and experts in child psychology who have attacked this 
problem. 

In fact, where the influences affecting children are concerned, 
it seems essential to make a clean sweep of all preconceived 
ideas and prejudices, such as that the cinema encourages juvenile 
delinquency, pornography is dangerous for the young, accounts 
of crimes incite children to imitate the criminals, etc. In truth, 
strange as it may appear, we are forced to admit that we know 
almost nothing about what affects the child. It is thus for 
non-official bodies dealing with children, for the psychology 
and pedagogy departments of universities or, failing them, for 
the public authorities to initiate research which would enable 
us to say and, in many cases, to know how and why, when 
and in what circumstances, children react. 

This research should not be confined to the study of chosen 
individuals, nor to selected groups, it should be conducted on 
a very large scale, and over a number of years, in countries ` 
where the appropriate branches of science are particularly well 
developed. Study of the children—facilitated by the compulsory 
school attendance of all children of the country—should take 
place with due regard not merely to their age but to the social 
background to which they belong. Polls such as those under- 
taken by public opinion institutes could be organized forth- 
with. The example set by Great Britain shows that, if such 
polls are general, conclusive results may be reached, Most 
universities in Germany, Great Britain, the United States, France 
and Italy already have sufficient teams of qualified research 
workers to carry out extensive methodical enquiries. It is 
important that the psychologists and sociologists who agree to 
undertake this work should never lose sight of the influence 
of press, film and radio on the character-formation and beha- 
viour of children; it is also essential that the research pursued 
in different countries should follow a uniform method, pro- 
ducing easily comparable results, and that the polls should be 
based on the same questions. The results of this research in 
each country should be forwarded, as obtained, to the experts 
in the other countries who are doing parallel work. It might 
be desirable to associate publishers and editors of children’s 
papers in these activities, as well as directors of children’s 
films and those responsible for children’s broadcasts. They 
would doubtless agree to participate and co-operate in pro- 
perly conducted experiments. 

When the results of such inquiries had been compared and 
_ co-ordinated, it might be possible to reach certain conclusions 
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and to produce detailed information on the fundamental facts 
of the psychology of children at a given age. © 

So long as this preliminary work is not done, neither educa- 
tors, legislators, nor those publishing papers, dirécting films or — 
producing broadcasts for children, will be in a position to 
achieve anything useful. To try to safeguard children without 
knowing what really endangers them, to set out to please them — 
without knowing their tastes or understanding their develop- 
ment processes is to court failure. As of 1952, despite the 
efforts and goodwill of educators and legislators, the desire 
of those who produce papers, -films and broadcasts to attract 
and retain the juvenile public, in short, despite the endeavours | 
of all who have tried to take an interest in children, the results 
obtained are far from encouraging, 

It must indeed be admitted—and this emerges from the survey 
made in the various chapters of this work—that the intellectual 
level of papers, films and radio programmes intended for chil- 
dren is, with some exceptions, not at all high. . The standard | 
cannot be raised by the legislation designed to protect children 
against undesirable influences. Moreover, the wish to please — 
the juvenile public at any price, for commercial reasons, by 
appealing to its supposed tastes without weighing the conse- 
quences, is liable to corrupt the child’s mind and character to a | 
dangerous degree, and to lower his level of intelligence. 

Still more disturbing is another fact that this inquiry 
establishes, Although the press, films and radio for children 
are, generally speaking, mediocre, those for adults may also, 
and to an even greater degree, exercise a damaging influence — 
on young people, Children undoubtedly read weekties and 
illustrated magazines, see films, or listen to broadcasts which 
are not especially intended for them. Some observers even 
claim that, nearly all children prefer these adult publications, — 
films and radio programmes to those expressly produced and 
prepared for them, Having regard to all that is known of Bi 
child psychology, of children’s reactions to adults, of their Ny 
desire, ability and need to imitate their parents, and of the, 
influence of their surroundings upon them, we may say that — 
adult publications; films and broadcasts probably exert an even 
stronger influence upon children than those specifically de- — 
signed for a child public. ; 

It may well be that this influence—which is unavoidable, — 
since one cannot forbid a child to look at an illustrated paper | 
left lying about by his parents, refuse to take a child to th 
cinema or prevent him from listening to a radio programm 
with his family—is the most damaging to which he can b 


listen to radio programmes? Can the legislator and the educato; 
enforce regulations severe enough to protect children from 
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pr 
ecause f ‘the i influence that these media 0! expres: 
On children? E 
estions must remain eere until we know 


k pee evolution of ‘press, film and radio for children is pa 
f the much wider problem of the future of the different med 
of expression. If press chiefs, film producers and broadcasting _ 


sirable to improve the quality of their output, the press, radi 
id films for children will cease to have a damaging influence — 
n youth, It is not merely a question of educational and cultural 
_ considerations. If no one assumes responsibility for stemming 
the present tide of “the easiest way out”, the intellectual level x 
f children’s papers, films and broadcasts will continue to be } 
tressingly low. 
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The press for chidren 


Different types of children’s newspapers 


THE COMMERCIAL PRESS 


Children’s newspapers are generally published by commercial 

firms. The success of the commercial formula has profoundly 

altered not only large-scale publications but also the youth 
movement, denominational or political papers for children. In 

France, Great Britaifl, Italy, Belgium, the United States of 

America, Sweden and Switzerland, the papers that are commer- 

cially independent or are associated with a publishing house 

dominate the market by their circulation and their number. In 

Germany, on the other hand, children’s papers are definitely 

political or denominational in character (see page 61). 

1. Most frequently children’s papers are put out by publishing 
companies which produce illustrated magazines for adults, 
women’s magazines and illustrated books containing West- 
erns or detective stories, such firms endeavour to follow 
the taste of their youthful public, and those responsible for 
these publications have one primary aim—to increase circu- 
lation, but, despite certain efforts, expansion in circulation 
is not always accompanied by improvement in quality. 

The profit-making interésts of some of these publishing 
firms result, on occasion, in their failing to discriminate 
very strictly between their various publications. Indeed, 
there is a marked tendency to try to retain the same public 
for children’s publications, women’s magazines and adult 
illustrated papers. Their continuity in layout leads to a 
certain uniformity among readers which we will discuss 
later. 

These publications depend entirely on their circulation, 
and it is therefore not surprising that they should subor- 
dinate all other considerations to their search for more 
readers. 

2. Sometimes a publishing firm which produces a daily news- 


. paper for adults also produces one for children. Thus the 


Corriere dei Piccoli is published in Milan by the owners 
of Corriere della Sera, and the Equipe-Junior is simply an 
edition of the Equipe (an adult paper) adapted to children. 
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As operating costs and general expenses are partly covered 
by the adult papers, these publications have more financial 
freedom, so that they need not submit over-tamely to the i 
tastes of their. public. They aspire to quality much more 
clearly than do those in the first group, but often enough 
the adult paper imposes on its children’s satellite the “policy 
of the firm” and the methods that have bronght it success. 
3. Although assimilated, in general procedure, to the commercial 
press, children’s newspapers produced by publishers of 
children’s books are quite different. These papers are 
influenced by commercial considerations, but they are often J 
only of secondary importance in relation to the entire volume __ 
of business transacted by the firm. Publishers of children’s 
books are, in this sphere, less inspired by commercial and 
more concerned with educational considerations. It is re- 
grettable that the children’s papers belonging to this third 
category are addressed only to a public which is already 
comparatively educated, and that the endeavours they pa- 
tently make in the field of reporting, for example, are not ` 
more generalized. e 
This criticism could, it seems, be made of the commercial 
press as a whole. According to the editors, the age of the 
children for whom the papers cater varies from 8 to 13 
years. There are few papers specifically designed for ado- 
lescents, and no publication seems to have tried to bridge the 
gap between the paper for young children and that for 
adults. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL PRESS 


Denominational papers do not try to obtain readers to the same 
extent as do the commercial papers. The greater degree of 
financial stability attaching directly or indirectly to a denomi- 
national organ enables it to follow a definitely educative trend, | 
with the object of reconciling religious considerations with a 
fairly advanced measure of intellectual development. 

Countries where Catholic influence predominates must be ~ 
distinguished from those where a multiplicity of religious domi- 
nations permits neither centralization nor large circulation. 
In Italy, France and Belgium, publications connected with the 
Catholic Church are almost as numerous as purely commercial 
publications. In Switzerland, Germany and the United States” 
of America, the Catholic Church represents only an active 
minority; it has to compete with Protestant and non-religious 
papers haying large circulations. In Great Britain and Sweden 
the Catholic children’s press has only a limited influence. Uru- 

-guay and Mexico are probably less subject to the influence of 
the Catholic Church than are most South American countries, — 


í 
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so it would be dangerous to judge the children’s press tnrougm 
out Latin America from the examples of those two countries. 

Generally speaking, Catholic publications are either connected 
with a youth movement or published under the auspices of 
a Catholic body (Catholic publisher or religious association). 
This press seems very well organized internally, although there 
are differences of view between certain religious orders or 
Churches. A number of the larger Catholic publications owe 
their outstanding success to a policy of centralization and to 
their efforts to keep in touch with children. 

The training of children remains one of the prime concerns 
of the Church. Priests who are responsible for church clubs or 
religious leaching, or who are in charge of Christian schools, 
are often particularly well qualified to edit children’s papers in 
which the main accent is on religion. 

The number and variety of Catholic publications should be 
noted—newspapers for adolescents, “movement” papers (Vitto- 
rioso, Cœurs Vaillants) papers for rural areas (Fripounet and 
Marizette) papers for young sailors, film magazines, papers for 
small children (Corrjerino), papers of an almost political 

- character (Vefeiung, the German JOC paper), etc. 
Protestant publications, which are less centralized, usually 
have less capital and lack both the circulation and the variety 
of Catholic publications. 
In Great Britain there are small well-produced publications, 
essentially for the Commonwealth, that ‘are not solely recrea- 
tional in purpose. In Germany and Switzerland there are large 
numbers of “local” Protestant publications, nearly always evan- 
gelical in character, more suited to educated adolescents than to 
the great mass of the juvenile public. 
There are also in Great Britain (Eagle), France and Belgium 
- (Tintin) and Italy (La Vispa Teresa) publications for children 
‘which though secular are closely followed by priests and 
parsons. Members of the Catholic clergy often prefer unobtrus- 
ively to promote healthy publications containing no definite 
allusion to religion, rather than to mingle religious advice, 
adventure stories, strip cartoons, etc., in the same paper. 

Movements connected with Boy Scouts or Catholic Youth ' 
publish papers whose primary aim is scout training or religious 
training. These are not properly speaking children’s papers, 
but special bulletins which do not fall directly within the scope 
of this study. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS’ PAPERS 


Schoolmasters frequently take a part in editing children’s papers. 
In fact, in Great Britain, the largest children’s papers are 
controlled by teachers or schoolmasters. 

In some cases, the State promotes, controls and finances 
papers which, though not directly issued by the public education 
authorities, follow their guidance very closely. 

Thus in Uruguay and Mexico, where the public authorities 
have made a noteworthy effort to improve the quality of the 
children’s press, these papers are published under the respon- 
sibility either of official bodies, local groups or specialized 
schools, 

In France, on the other hand, such papers preserve their 
financial and commercial independence; secular schoolmasters 
try to popularize them by recommending them lo children and 
selecting passages from them for history or geography instruc- 
tion. 

A work of this length does not permit a survey of the different 
small-circulation papers published by “ehabilitation centres, 
State schools or youth organizations directly dependent upon the 
State. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT PAPERS 


Apart from papers connected with Catholic movements, there 
are few children’s publications representing youth movements, 
save in the sphere of extreme left-wing politics. An exception 
must be made in the case of Germany, where most of the papers 
are directly connected with political movements. Under totali- 
tarian régimes and in the “people’s republics”, children’s 
publications are substantially controlled by the “pioneer” move- 
ments. In the countries covered by Unesco’s survey, the extreme 
left-wing movements control only a small proportion of the 
juvenile press. 

In France and Italy, the Communist Party controls either one 
or more publications for children. The Italian Pioniere is 
intended for children of between 10 and 15 years of age. In 
France there is sharper differentiation, for the Union Républi- 
caine de la Jeunesse Française publishes the paper Vaillants 
for children of between 8 and 14, Roudoudou les Belles Images 
for small children, and the “digest” Quatre-vingt-quatre for ado- 
lescents. Attention should be drawn to these publications’ 
efforts to tackle social problems and to keep children abreast 
of the main events of the day. In France, this concern to 
maintain a high standard in children’s papers is shown, for 
instance, by the monthly publication of a review of the children’s 
press, issued for the members of the Vaillants movement. 

The local leaders of youth organizations see to the distribution 
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of publications of a political character. As in the case of the 
Catholic press, unsold copies are reduced to a minimum, as 
the local leaders themselves bear the loss involved by their 
non-sale. 

In some cases, a paper’s authorities haye formed “shock 
brigades” to sell it. The most successful salesmen of Pioniere 
are entitled to wear a special badge, intended to inspire emu- 
lation among the young people in the movement. Campaigns 
are repeatedly organized to increase the paper’s sale and circu- 
lation. These methods enable a children’s paper connected with 
a political organization to be relatively stable financially and 
to remain, on its editorial side, free from commercial fetters. 
Thanks to these campaigns, contact with the children is regn- 
larly maintained; and, incidentally, it is these “movement” 
papers that receive the largest number of letters from readers. 


Public for the papers and contact with readers 


Children’s papers run on a commercial basis put most of their 
efforts into circulation and sales, Circulation figures vary, how- 
ever, acording to country. In England the maximum circulation 
figure is 750,000 copies. In Italy some papers have a weekly 
circulation of over 400,000 copies. In France and Germany, 
the maximum amounts to some 200,000 copies. 

The variations in circulation figures reflect, not so much 
differences in purchasing power, but rather a less or (as in 
the case of Great Britain) more developed habit of reading. 
The commercially-based papers sell only a small proportion of 
their copies—some 5 per cent—by subscription, But “casual” 
sales are regular enough for fluctuations in demand to be 
experienced only during the long holidays, when the majority 
of children are away from the areas in which they usually 
purchase their papers, 

It might be said—perhaps somewhat arbitrarily-—that as 
soon as the circulation of a paper of this type falls below 
100,000 its financial position is endangered. This is reflected 
in the sometimes desperate efforts made by the publishers to 
attract readers and subsequently to retain their custom. 

A commercial paper for children is more often than not 
unaware, not merely of its public’s reactions, but of what exactly 
that public consists. Those in control of publications for adults 
, make a much more serious attempt to gauge public taste. 

There is only one exception to the almost total failure to study 
the child reader—competitions, which often provide information 
about readers’ reactions; but these reactions are seldom 
concerned with the actual contents of the paper, and in general 
show little critical sense. 

One children’s publication with a circulation of over 60,000 
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in France and Belgium asked its young readers for their 
opinion on the paper, but only 300 children replied, although 
the request was presented in the form of a competition. Similar 
experience has been recorded in Great Britain; the child accepts 
or rejects his paper as it is; it does not occur to him to demand 
any appreciable changes in its usual appearance. 2 

Publishers and strip-cartoon artists have thus found great 
difficulty in “selling” any new scheme or changing the appear- 
ance of their papers. Believing that he was following the 
popular trend, the publisher of one Italian paper wiih a large 
circulation converted it into a “digest”, but this concession 
to the adult public did not, apparently, result in increased sales. 
Children’s papers attached to adults’ publications have also tried ~ 
to discover readers’ reactions to their various efforts, but with- 
out any appreciable result. t 

The denominational press, though it comprises certain large 
papers, has a circulation far below that of the commercial press. — 
It is not unusual to find small Catholic papers with a circulation 
of less than 100,000. In such cases, however the resulting loss 
can be offset by the financial backing of the religious organi- 
zations, and by subscriptions, which bien account for at ‘Teast 
one-third of the sales, and in some cases for two-thirds or — 
more. The great stability of the denominational press it thereby 
assured. 

No press is more concerned with the reactions of its young 
readers than is the Catholic press; but a distinction must be 
drawn between the large denominational newspapers, which 
make an effort to design layout and editorial policy on the 
basis ‘of those reactions, and the small papers published under 
the control of religious movements but circulated only locally. 

It is primarily in the Catholic press that the large circulations 
are found, whether of “movement” organs (Cœurs Vaillants, 
Vittorioso, Voci 'Oltremare and Corrierino) or of papers belong- ' 
ing to publishing firms (Bayard, Vispa Teresa, Bernadette). 
Concerned to keep in contact with their readers, these pub- 
lications are continually developing their “reader research’, 
altering their layout (Viltorioso), and questioning children 
through the intermediary of priests, educators and the organi- 
zers of church clubs. Recourse to commercial methods, and the ^ 
prime desire to produce a paper which sells and pleases, show 
the publishers’ concern to atiract the reader at his most tender 
age. Non-religious subject matter (Westerns, detective stories, 
war stories, and comic episodes) is used, but a certain amount 
of religious counsel can be slipped in and the stories given to 
some extent a pCHELOUS inierpretationi \ 


The publisher of a paper produces it without undue concern 


about the child, who will read it whatever it is like. One or |) 
two strip- -cartoons (adventures or we cna) will be inserted, but 4 
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. to promote the children’s religious training. There is no reader- 
. research, no bother about keeping in touch with the child 
by means of competitions, because the paper is distributed by 
church clubs or priests, or during catechism class. i 
Organs of political movements, and papers supported by 
schoolmasters, do not display quite the same features as deno- 
minational papers. Here, whether it is produced by a school- 
master or by an educator connected with a political moyement, 
the paper must be primarily an instrument of training and 
education. The editorial staff closely follow the children’s 
reactions. The mail bag, reader-research, questionnaires for the 
children, and the reactions of educators enable the paper’s make- 
up and tone to be constantly changed. Most papers of an 
educational or political nature have a circulation of 100,000 
copies or more, 


A more detailed examination will reveal the means whereby a 
paper endeavours to maintain contact with its public. 


READERS’ LETTERS 


The post-bag received by children’s papers is the classic method 
whereby readers’ reactions are ascertained. All children’s 
papers receive a more or less substantial mail; but whereas 
“movement” and denominational papers get between 300 and 
1,000 letters a week, the commercially-based papers, despite 
their large circulation, get only between 50 and 200. 

The letters received do not confine themselves to the problems 
dealt with in the paper. It is curious to note here that children, 
like young women, confide quite frankly in their paper and ask 
questions on a very wide range of subjects—astronomy, religion, 
- education, family relationships, and relations between children 

and adults or between classes. Sexual problems are practically 

never broached, possibly from diffidence but more probably 

because young children have only a vague knowledge of the 
Subject. i 

The nature of the letters varies considerably, according to 
the character of the paper. A paper distributed by schoolmasters 
will receive educational questions, and will encourage this 
propensity in its readers. A commercial paper will receiye a 
much wider range of questions—about the makes of cars, the 


-names and title-holdings of champions, etc. The letters received 


-by religious papers are much more concerned with questions of 
ritual or éeremony than with the basic problem of religion. 

At all events, we may say that the reader who makes the 
effort to write to his paper is already displaying a certain spirit 
of inquiry. According to publishers of children’s papers, the 
child sometimes criticizes his paper (although in a somewhat 
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vague way); less often does he take the trouble to write and 
suggest changes. 

Certain commercial papers have found, with astonishment, 
that some of their correspondents were nol children at all, 
and that soldiers, policemen and young workmen write to 
children’s papers, and enter the competitions. This, together . 
with the registered subscriptions, is one of the few indications 
available about the extent to which children’s papers are read 
by adults. 

In common with women’s magazines, some children’s papers 
reserve a page for correspondence between readers and for 
applications for correspondents. In such cases the child may 
sign his own name or use a pseudonym. It is interesting how 
. some of them choose pseudonyms implying a projection of their 
personality; pseudonyms reflecting Westerns are increasingly 
being replaced by names of actors or words denoting expert 
qualifications. But it does not seem thal this technique of the 
mail bag creates much stir among children; and except in the 
case of certain sports or film papers, readers’ letters occupy 
little space. ba 

Some specialized film magazines for children (Avventuroso- 
Film) have, however, a particularly full page of readers’ letters. 
Here the purpose is to sustain the Hollywood myth: the ques- 
tions asked by these boys and girls are all concerned with the 
private lives of the “stars”, the films they are making, etc. 
Such a paper is read, here again, at least as much by adolescent 
girls and adults as by the children for whom it is intended. 

Correspondence between child readers, which was a great 
feature of children’s papers 30 years ago, now seems much less 
in vogue, The editors of children’s papers are often afraid to 
take responsibility for a “pen friend” who might be disapproved 
of by parents or teachers. 


CHILDREN’S CLUBS 


Denominational papers or “movement” papers are usually dis- 
tributed through church clubs and youth organizations, Papers 
controlled by publishing houses, whose educational character,” 
we have already stressed, have felt the need of depending upon 
a small number of faithful readers whose criticism may be used 
as a guide for editorial policy. This, accounts for the growth 
of quite successful children’s clubs in Great Britain, France and 
Italy. In Great Britain, where children’s newspapers have an 
educational end in view, publications like the Children’s News- 
paper have taken considerable pains over organizing their 
children’s clubs. This involves not, properly speaking, a youth 
movement like the Boy Scouts or politically-based movements, 
but local committees formed at the instigation of the paper to 
promote activities which the paper recommends. The editorial 
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staff of the Children’s Newspaper are in constant contact with 
their readers. The paper gives some of the children press cards 
and publishes short news stories drafted by the child reporters. 
This, particular paper circulates throughout the English-speak- 
ing countries (mainly in the Commonwealth) and the children’s 
clubs are not always created spontaneously but are often formed 
under the influence of schoolmasters. 

The same initiative was taken by the children’s paper Jeudi 
Matin (now no longer appearing), which was published in Paris 
by the firm of Gautier-Languereau. The idea was that the brief 
news stories and the press cards given to some of the readers 
should create a certain spirit of emulation among the children; 
but what succeeded in Great Britain encountered more or less 
general indifference in France. 

In Germany, where children’s papers are markedly political 
in character, children’s clubs often form part of a youth 
movement. The multiplicity of such movements, each publish- 
ing its own paper, is symptomatic of the perplexity and 
confusion characteristic of German post-war youth. 

Papers that are defimitely commercial (in France Tarzan, in 
Great Britain Eagle, in Italy Intrepido) are often hesitant about 

j forming children’s clubs. In the opinion of their publishers, a 
children’s club controlled by the paper is a source of trouble 
and complication, and of no immediate practical value, Fearing 
that schoolmasters, educalors or parents would criticize the 
activities of clubs lacking a plainly educational aim, and appre- 
hensive of being held responsible for accidents that may occur 
to children when they are together in a group, the publishers of 
the commercial papers for -children confine themselves to cor- 


respondence with their readers. 


COMPETITIONS 


Competitions remain one of the most favoured methods used by 
editors and publishers of children’s papers to arouse their 
readers’ interest. They vary according to the nature of the paper. 
Denominational and “movement” papers run educational 
competitions on history, geography science, religion (in 
denominational papers), and so forth. Some papers controlled 
by schoolmasters also underline problems of general social 
interest or daily problems met by children, using the method 
of competitions to suggest solutions. 4 
Sports papers have organized competitions in connexion with 
sporting events (Tour de France, football matches, etc.). Here, 
the replies received shows surprising knowledge on the chil 
dren’s part. Often’the intimate knowledge they have of a given 
sport, exceeds their interest in a champion’s life, habits, career 
and so forth. Film papers for children devote their competi- 
tions to the private lives of the “stars”, their chief films, etc., 
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and the success of these competitions with their juvenile public 
is a sidelight on the latter’s intoxication with the cinema. 

Commercial papers often organize their competitions in 
conjunction with business firms. What is involved is as much 
a publicity campaign for the firm organizing the competition 
as an attempt by the paper to stimulate its readers’ interest. The 
questions asked are therefore very varied, dealing with his- 
torical and practical problems alike. There is evidence that 
such competitions are regarded with some suspicion by the 
children, who are aware that the motive is far from being. 
disinterested. 

The quantity of letters received when a competition is held 
is markedly in excess of the paper’s normal post-bag. It is 
not certain whether it is the prizes that arouse the readers’ ~ 
interest; it may rather be the nature of the questions set on 
problems with which they closely concern themselves, How- 
ever, it would be exaggerated to say that competitions alone 
could recapture a public which was giving up a paper. Compe- 
titions held too frequently and on unimportant subjects usually 
have less effect than big competitionscorganized once a year 
with large prizes. 


— - 


Financial aspects 


The finances of a children’s paper are somewhat complex. The 
preceding study has shown that circulation and the support 
received from a denominational organization or a movement 
vary in extent according to the paper’s character. 

The price of the paper is obviously the main factor, but _ 
advertising, the use of flongs (mats) and the disposal of unsold | 
copies make extra funds ayailable. 


‘ 


SELLING PRICE 


The price of a paper depends upon its circulation. Most com- 
mercially-based publications can maintain low prices only if 
their circulation exceeds 100,000 copies, In Great Britain, prices 
of children’s papers in this category vary between 3d. and 6d., 
in France between 15 and 25 francs, and in Italy between 20 — 
and 36 lire. F 
These comparatively low prices enable many children to buy, | | 
as a rule, two or three children’s papers a week (one of them 
in the form of a “collected set”). $ 
_ Commercial papers that take considerable care with production 
and editing sell for an appreciably higher price. They usuall; 
appear fortnightly or monthly, most of them using glossy pape 
and half-tone blocks, which are almost non-existent in ordinary — 
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commercial papers with large circulations. Most of these 
publications belong to book-publishing firms. (They generally 
sel] at 2s. in Great Britain, 50 to 100 francs in France and 100 
to 500 lire in Italy.) Naturally the public for these papers is 
appreciably higher in the social scale. 

Denominational papers and papers belonging to “movements” 
try to follow the prices of commercial publications, The price 
of a paper is bound up with the question of children’s purchas- 
ing power. Except in countries where general purchasing 
power is low, children seem to have quite large amounts of 
pocket money. When papers have been forced to raise their 
selling price slightly owing to an increase in the cost of news- 
print, they have not experienced any serious drop in circu- 
ation. 

The number of subscriptions is small; most children prefer 
to buy their paper regularly when it appears, rather than sub- 
scribe to it. 


ADVERTISING ° 


' Advertising in children’s papers is not yet widespread. There 
are two conflicting considerations here. Business firms have 
realized that the young customer is more important than was 
generally thought; he is both a' potential adult customer and a 
member of the family who can influence his father’s and his 
. mother’s purchases, On the other hand, the child quickly tires 
of advertisements and feels that they take up too much space 
in*his paper, at the expense of the comic adventures and other 
subject matter that interests him. For this reason some business 
firms have had the idea of inventing a comic strip-cartoon in 
which a figure associated with their product repeatedly appears. 
This procedure enables advertising matter to be inserted into a 
story presented as a normal strip-cartoon. 

The commercial papers normally carry the most advertise- 
ments. However, for the reasons just siated, advertising does 
not occupy a large amount of space in them, and is generally 

confined to announcements by publishers or film companies. 

` Often a film photograph is used for the cover of a children’s 
paper, thus serving simultaneously as an advertisement for the 
film company concerned. rs 

As a rule, a paper reserves the right to refuse advertising 
matter, but this right of discrimination is rarely applied. For 
instance, a large children’s paper in Italy and the ecult paper 
which owns it both accept the same advertisements. Thus 
one finds an advertisement for a brand of soap which praises 
“the smooth complexion of the stars” reproduced in a children’s 
paper. Similarly, film publicity using film photographs often 
prints from blocks that are not exactly intended for children. 
On the other hand, some publications of a clearly educational 
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character often alter the advertising matter submitted to them 
and remove the note of vulgarity or exaggeration sometimes 
found in it. 

Denominational papers seldom accept advertising, and usually 
limit it to campaigns undertaken in connexion with their 
organization. The same may be: said of papers belonging to 
“movements” and of children’s papers of a political nature. 

Advertisements inserted in children’s papers only provide a 
minute source of income. The fact that commercial papers 
are usually limited in size correspondingly reduces the space 
available for advertisements. An arbitrary estimate is that 
advertising in children’s papers takes up no more than one- 
eighth of the total space.? 


NEWSPRINT SUPPLIES AND COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


Like the adult press, children’s papers are suffering from a 


newsprint shortage, Here the problems differ radically, | 


according to whether the children’s payer is commercial and 
independent or is owned by a religious body, an adult paper 
or a publishing house. 

A children’s paper owned by an adult (sports, political, etc.) 
paper shares in the total allocations for the enterprise as a 
whole. It has not, therefore, to face its financial problems 
alone and unaided, the surplus newsprint not used by the, 
daily or periodical adult paper is automatically reserved for it. 

Denominational papers sometimes receive certain advantages 
as regards newsprint supplies in- countries where Catholic 
parties are preponderant. It is possible that Catholic organi- 
zations publishing children’s papers are better able than private 
firms to bear an increase in the price of newsprint and costs 
of production. However that may be, fewer denominational 
than commercial papers have disappeared as a result of the 
sharp rise in newsprint prices. 

Political papers enjoy the financial support of the organiza- 
tions to which they belong. In some cases, supplies of newsprint 
intended for adult publications have been used for children’s 


papers. However, save in the case of Germany, the position of < 


children’s political papers is distinctly less strong than that of 
denominational papers. 

The difference in printing costs in the various countries of 
Western Europe have led to transfers of newsprint or of papers 
after printing. Thus, English publishers have commercial 
papers printed in English in France, this process costing them 
less than it would in Great Britain. The United States of 


1 The question of “posters”, often raised in connexion with children’s 


peed is much more serious, but is outside the scope of the present 
study. 
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America sénds to France flongs which, printed in the latter 
country, enable American children’s papers to be sent to 
Great Britain. Even if their contents appear questionable, 
such papers do not infringe French law, as they are not des- 
tined for the French public; and in Great Britain the freedom of 
the press is strictly observed. 


The same problem arises for children’s papers circulating in _ 


France, Belgium and Switzerland. The cost of printing is 
lower in Belgium, but the price of newsprint is slightly lower 
in France, 

The newsprint crisis and government control of newsprint 
allocation could constitute an extremely effective means of exert- 
ing pressure on children’s papers. Whether this restriction of 
the freedom of the press would be conducive to children’s wel- 
fare is another question. 


FOREIGN FLONGS 


The two main sources.for the export of drawings and cartoons 
for children are at present the United States of America and 
Italy. The success of the American and Italian styles has, 
indeed, led to their slavish imitation by artists in various other 
countries. 

In the United States of America, where the artists concerned 

work as members of a studio and specialize (as; in the case of 
animated cartoons) in certain particular lines (drawings of 
“animals, cars, etc.), circulation on the»home market is very 
high, and the cost of these strip-cartoons is recovered within 
{he country itself. When they are exported, the price asked on 
the English, French and Italian markets is distinctly lower than 
the cost price of a strip produced in any of these.three countries. 
This foreign competition has provoked strong reaction and 
induced the French Parliament to contemplate legislation 
designed to limit the import of foreign strip-cartoons into 
France. 

In the countries covered by Unesco’s survey, there do in fact 
exist papers consisting entirely or largely of foreign strip- 
cartoons. As they are associated with an American or Italian 
publishing house, these papers can afford a relatively low selling 
price. In Great Britain, where there is no language problem, 
the invasion of American “comics” has provoked certain 
reactions on the part of English journalists. i 

Up to 1946-47, most of the “comics” found on the English 
market were of British origin. Despite the presence in Great 
Britain of large American units during the war, the American 


“comic” had not seriously penetrated the country; but in recent ~ 


years photo-engraving and a certain technical perfection have 
enabled American papers to compete seriously with the English 
publications. 
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By giving an important place to Westerns, to stories of the 
future and to supermen, the American “comics” hit the juvenile 
public by the directness and violence of their plots. In most 
cases, the American papers printed in the United States of 
America are not actually imported, but are reprinted in England 
and sold there very cheaply, American publishers’ services 
as advertised in the yearbook National News Agent enable 
British publishers to acquire the reproduction rights in Ameri- 
can “comics” for £150. The English publisher who agrees to 
reproduce the American flongs needs neither editors nor artists. 
The average selling price of these papers varies between 4d. 
and 6d. In Great Britain alone 73 “comics” of American origin 
appear regularly, Although the average circulation of each of 
these papers is usually below 100,000, it has been estimated 
that, in 1952, 60 million American “comics” will be sold in the 
English market alone. 

Italian production is seriously rivalling America, Thus an 
Italian publishing firm has been able to print, in Italy, French, 
Turkish, Spanish and English versions of Italian “comics”. 
Nor does Italy specialize in drawings alone. It is also producing 
a new type, consisting of film “stills” recounting successive 
episodes in a love or adventure story. South America and 
France are among Italy’s chief customers. 

It is not easy in principle to impose a restriction on the 
exchange of foreign flongs. They do, however, constitute a 
grave threat, not only to the various countries’ artists, but to 
the quality of the children’s papers themselves. It is clear that 
the more mediocre publications are exported abroad because 
by appealing to the least desirable tastes, they can reach the 
greatest number of children. Prospecting activities undertaken 
by certain international firms indicate the potential danger of 
this procedure being extended in the immediate future. 


COLLECTED SETS AND UNSOLD COPIES 


Commercial and denominational papers retain a certain surplus 
production wherewith to publish quarterly, half-yearly or yearly 
“sets”, When unsold copies are returned from the agencies in 
fairly good condition they too are often used for these collected 
sets, which are in ready demand and always find favour with 
the public. However, it is unusual for a reader who buys the 
paper regularly to want the complete collection. The largest 
sale of the sets occurs at Christmas and the New Year. Their 
price is generally lower than the total price of the various 
issues composing them. 

; Sometimes the publishers or cartoon artists compile a collec- 
tion from a part of the strip-cartoons. Here again, such collec- 
tions are very successful with the public, but only when the’ 
artists concerned are particularly popular ones. ‘ 
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- Some strip-cartoons presented in the form of cheap collected 
sets also may, in other countries, be cut up into various episodes 
to be inserted into children’s papers with different features. 

In Italy a new form of adaptation has been attempted. Using 
strip-cartoons that have already appeared, some publishers insert 
a few pictures from them in the letterpress of a book that 
tells a story based on the different parts of the episodic cartoon. 
This new method also seems to have been very popular with 
the public. 

The success of some of the characters in the cartoons has 
led to the launching of papers identified with the chief hero 
of the stories—Tintin, Zorro, Tarzan, the Journal des Pieds 
Nickelés, etc. Collections of cartoons dealing with the history 
of these characters likewise find a ready sale. . 

Unsold copies of commercial papers are often disposed of 
at a reduced price in series of 5, 10 or 20 issues. This form of 
bulk sale, which is used particularly in France, Great Britain, 
and Italy, enables a large number of poor quality unsold issues 
to be disposed of. Generally they are hawked outside schools, 
in markets, in front əf children’s hospitals, around stations, 
etc. The copies thus sold are generally used as a medium of 
exchange for children who wish to increase the number of their 
collections of such papers. 


EXCHANGES OF PAPERS 


Children frequently exchange papers at school. It may be 
estimated that each copy is read by four or five children. 
Exchange is usually on a one-for-one basis, regard being had, 
however, to price and the number of pages. f i 

In some streets and well-attended markets there is quite a 
trade in these papers. The children bring their own collections 
and try to exchange them for other publications at the best price 
they can obtain. 


Editorial aspects 


SUBJECTS 


‘Tt is not the purpose of the present summary study to go in 


any detail into the different types of strip that have been 
devised for children. A brief analysis will, however, lore 
to define those most constantly found in many kinds of publi- 
Cation. These types include: stories based on the Se 
Westerns; stories about the future; war-time adventures, | 

tive and Resistance stories, etc.; stories taken from history, 
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either directly or by adapting a classic; stories based on the 
adventures of young children; comic strips; sport. 

Obviously, a story or strip will often belong to several of 
these types simultaneously. 


THE SUPERMAN - 


The strong attraction of the superman myth is probably the most 
marked feature of the modern children’s press. In all proba- 
bility, this subject of the undefeated, superhuman, eternal, etc. 
hero satisfies a deep-seated popular instinct. Supermen are 
to be found in all traditional folk-tales, from the medieval verse- 
chronicles to Oriental legends. Moreover, the superman has 
always had a particular appeal for those whose own lives lack 
-the unexpected, the violent or the exciting. There is some 
truth in the argument that the “superman” formula acts as a 
safety-valve, although its value for that purpose, both on the 
screen and in the press, has on occasion been deliberately 
exaggerated. 

As soon, however, as fact (war, atomcbombs, rocket aircraft, 
television) outruns the superman’s prodigies, his existence is 
threatened. In that case, his simplest and most elegant solution 
is to adapt himself to reality, join the army, use the atom bomb, 
etc. The superman may therefore be regarded as a “being of 
the future”, and it may be assumed that his creators can still 
give their imagination free rein. 

The superman takes a great many forms. Al one extreme we 
find Superman, he superman of the American “comics”, a 
demi-god with unlimited powers. Superman flies through 
the air by spreading his arms, holds up collapsing bridges, and 
kills with a look or with cosmic rays emanating from his 
fingers-tips, etc. 

Tarzan, who has been successful for more than 30 years, 
has less sophisticated ambitions. He also moves through space 
by swinging from creeper to creeper, but he makes no pretence 
of using cosmic or scientific forces. Indeed, he constitutes 
a curious example of “super-animality”. Being bigger, stronger 
and shrewder than other humans, he fights in agreement with 
the animals against certain well-defined villains, whose nature” 
we shall have to discuss later. Tarzan, who is closer to nature 
than is Superman, only rarely intervenes in modern society. 

The type of superman depicted in Westerns, however, is a 
kind of transition between Superman and Tarzan. A man with 
a powerful physique, allhough in this case with nothing of the 
animal about him, it is his endurance, skill and agility, rather 
than his size or strength that enable Zorro, for instance, to 
emerge triumphant from the traps set for him. When Zorro, 
Golden Arrow, Buffalo Bill or Sitting Bull proceed, as though 
it were the most natural thing in the world, to massacre Indians | 
(in co-operation, incidentally, with “good” savages), they do so 
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to defend the Whites to protect widows and orphans, or—even 
more simply—to conquer new territory for. the West. 

The supermen of detective stories and the war heroes, being 
both more up to date and more sociable, specialize in defending 
the right and in tracking down assassins. They use only the 
most modern instruments, but in their commonest forms (planes, 
cars, television, etc.). Buck Danny, Terry and Dick Tracy are 
represented as young sporting “types” in well-cut clothes. 
They are also capable of a few human instincts, since they 
regularly meet female spies and. pure young girls. Indeed, 
some stories even end in marriage. 

It would seem that, since the end of the war, young people 
have gradually become bored with war and Resistance stories, 
and the military heroes have had to demobilize themselves 
and join the secret service. The Korean war has produced 
some news. military vocations but, except in the United States, 
young people have shown little interest in the Korean battle- 
front, and differences of political opinion among readers - 
hamper the dissemination of such subjects. 

History allows of the greatest latitude in interpreting the 
superman. Whether he be depicting a historical personage 
(Lyautey, Surcouf, etc.), a special period of history (the French 
Revolution, the 1914 war, etc.) or a hero round whom a well- 
known book has already been written (Ivanhoe or Robinson 
Crusoe), a draftsman may take every liberty in interpreting 
legends of history. And history is in any case simplified. 
The central character loses his human traits and becomes as 
inaccessible, over-simplified and brutal as the classical super- 
man. His exploits are mainly physical, ‘and his personality 
eclipses all second-line characters (except, of course, the vil- 
Jain). 

The “movement” papers also resort to supermen, although 
most of their characters are more finely drawn and more 
intellectual than are the classical supermen’s. They are in fact 
not supermen in the strict sense of the word, but historical or 
imaginary heroes al grips with events which throw into relief 
the value of the political movement in question, The adventures 
of these heroes are usually taken from real life and have a more 
educational purpose than those of the ordinary superman. 

Owing to the tremendous success of the superman myth, 
denominational newspapers have also had to make use of this 
character, although in modified form. The superman of the 
Roman Catholic press, for example, performs prodigious feats, 
inspired by faith and charity; he also, however, uses practical 
means. In an Italian periodical for missionary education, for 
instance, one may see a priest diving fully-clothed into the sea 
to save a young child from certain drowning. The demonstra- 
tion is immediate and requires no appeal to subtler motives. 

The wonders of Holy Writ have not been exploited systema- 
tically. Apart from a few unfortunate attempts, the denomi- 
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national press publishes edifying stories only in the form of 
illustrated texts, leaving it to the strips to provide pure enter- 
tainment. 


The classical superman is most frequently.clad in very close- 
fitting tights, of striking hue (red or black). Masks (Mr. X, the 
Bengal Ghost, the old version of Zorro) are not obligatory. 
Embroidered initials are much in eyidencé. Obviously this 
garb enables a child to distinguish the superman quickly from 
the surrounding personages. The superman never adopts a 
disguise, and mones quite naturally among other people who 
are dressed normally. 

Tarzan wears only the most indispensable panther skin. Some 
savage women (Superwoman, known as the Blond Panther) also 
wear a minimum of fairly suggestive garb, and the draftsman 
always emphasizes the sex and the breasts of the principal 
characters, There is, however, little directly pornographic allu- 
sion in the drawings. It is rather in the general atmosphere of 
brutality that some critics have come to see alarming indications 
of sadism and sexual perversion. From that point of view, it is 
interesting to note that Superwoman is becoming more and more 
important in “comics”. Booted and armed with a whip or crop, 
she. performs acts of violence by no means less radical than 
those of her male colleague. 

The man-of-the-world appearance of Mandrake, King of 
Magic, is no longer very successful. It should be noted that 
most supermen look like sportsmen or mechanics, rather than 
like men of the world (top-hats, evening dress, walking stick, 
etc,). A short cape negligently thrown over the shoulders is 
often “the thing” (cf. Captain Marvel), 

Lassos, revolver holsters, cowboy equipment and thorough- 
bred horses are essential accessories for the Western type of 
superman. Detective supermen prefer coloured shirts and 
wide-brimmed hats, 

The superman is typified by his stature and the disproportion 
between his head and other limbs. He is always tall and slender 
(if he is a sociable superman) or stocky (if he is the demi-god 
type of superman), and must dominate other men physically. 
His narrow cranial capacity has become classical and his 
receding forehead contrasts with very muscular arms and legs. 
This systematic bias has caused a belief in some quarters that 
strips are deliberately inducing a form of retrogression, by 
likening the superman to a higher type of animal scarcely more 
intelligent than the gorilla. 

We meet his systematic retrogression when we study the 
superman’s behaviour. He acts in simple circumstances; a fight 
or a brawl usually enables him to liquidate his adversaries. 
While he is the defender of the right, he does not hesitate to 
proceed to summary executions, 


It has been said that the superman’s conversation is restricted 
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to inarticulate ejaculations. The superman does in fact produce 
a few short (and, incidentally, grammatically incorrect) 
sentences, and from time to time he grunts. It may be a grunt 
of triumph to express his satisfaction over a well-managed 
climax, or a “rallying” grunt (Tarzan’s call to the jungle beasts). 
The most common ejaculations, which require no translation, 
are: Oof, Wham, Bam, Ugh, Bang, Beeyah. 

The superman’s refusal to accept any intellectual life, or 
indeed any activity which is not the outcome of a physical 
exploit, is possibly of more systematic a nature than has been 
generally realized. There is no doubt that a comparatively 
undeveloped public, not “graded” as that of the commercial 
press is, reacts more favourably to a physical exploit, however 
improbable, than to an intellectual form of inspiration. Any 
consideration not based on a simple feeling—chauvinism, justice, 
strength, pity or admiration—will be far less sure in its impact. 
If they are to appeal only to their public’s most elementary 
reactions, newspaper publishers must of necessity simplify the 
psychology of the characters they feature. 

The systematic simplification of motives is accompanied by 
a simplification of the characters, The actors in a drama in 
which the superman is to intervene may be broadly defined 
as follows: the villain, the superman’s personal enemy, must be 
a superior specimen of his kind, almost the superman’s equal. 
Thus the superman’s bravery becomes all the more apparent. 
The villain must show great ingenuity, which is displayed in 
the continual and unexpected twists of the story, probability 
being an entirely secondary consideration, In most countries, 
the villain is inevitably a white man. In the case of Tarzan or 
in the Westerns, for example, it is noteworthy that all the fight- 
ing is done between white men—natives or Red Indians appear- 
ing merely as “walkers-on”. This gives some indication of the 
racial or racialist trends of the superman myth, Contempt for 
human life and for members of the coloured races, as well as 
the systematic use of violence, are to be found in nearly all 
strips devised for children at the mentally formative stage. The 
use of “shock-tactics” cannot fail in its impact, particularly on 
adolescents. The outer garb of the superman has on occasion 
been compared with the S.S. uniform, for example, This 
resemblance seems infinitely less serious than the confusion, 
systematicaliy implanted in children’s minds, between Negroes 
and monkeys, or between the cunning Oriental and the “little 
villain”. 

The idea of the “good savage” acting as the superman’s ally 
is found both in Tarzan and in missionary stories. As little 
differentiation is made between Negroes or Asiatics in this case 
as in the adventures of the “classical” superman. Moreover it 
was this kind of concept, dangerous on account of its over- 
simplification, that the last report of the French Supervisory 
Commission on children’s publications criticized, urging that 
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passages likely to hurt the feelings of the peoples of the French 
Union should be modified. 

The simplification of the characters goes hand in hand 
with a simplification of the plot. There is no true interest, 
no dramatic progression; the story leaps brutally from murder 
to violence, from kidnapping to the circumventing of traps. 
The superman can assert his superiority only by unravelling the 
most complex situations at the eleventh hour. Captain Marvel, 
Zorro, Superman and Tarzan return the heroine to the arms of 
the juvenile lead, and then depart into the setting sun, in search 
of new adventure. 

In every case, the ending must allow the same person to be 
used again. The superman therefore never marries and never 
dies. He has no personal life, and remains at the service of the 
community. In a very few instances, the drafismen have im- 
prudently given an account of the superman’s death, and have 
had to resort to unexplained resurrections—which did not, inci- 
dentally, seem to shock their readers unduly. Not only does 
the superman not die; he never grows old, and is always at the 
height of his powers. He will live forever between the ages 
of 20 and 30, subject to no sickness and no wrinkles, but from 
time to time acquiring some “distinguished” wounds. 

This impression of the superman’s immortality—which per- 
haps appeals to children on account of their own confused 
concept of time—is particularly marked when the superman 
takes the form of an adolescent prodigy. Santa-Cruz Nat, 
Heroic and Piccolo Sheriff are strong and intelligent like Tar- 
zan, and they behave like an adult aged between 20 and 30, 
although their theoretical age is 15. Sciuscia, the young post-war 
superman, is perhaps a trifle more human and interested in 
his everyday surroundings. 

Being above human contingencies, the superman is also free 
of material difficulties. Not only do’no money problems afflict 
the hero, who does not apparently have to provide for his own 
needs, but motor cars, buildings, telephones, planes, etc. are 
used without its being thought necessary to state who owns or 
maintains them. For the average reader, living in relatively poor 
circumstances, Superman’s life soon becomes as intoxicating as „ 
the cinema, though no doubt it is less all-absorbing. Not only 
does the superman use the most up-to-date technical resources 
(the loss of a plane or a ship causes him no more trouble than 
that involved in procuring them, i.e. nil); he can easily mobilize 
a fleet or a whole army. The superman’s co-operation with the 
authorities is symptomatic of his “conforming” character. It 
is exceptional to find a superman who is an anarchist or a 
revolutionary, Superman quite naturally offers his services to 
the government, which in return is only too happy to find in 
him such a sure and faithful helper. He co-operates with the 
police and with justice, and has no hesitation in serving his 
country in the event of war (although he is by definition state- 
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less), or in helping the army to achieve final victory. Thus - 


Superman was to be found between 1940 and 1945 as a destroyer 
of Germans and Japanese, whereas at the same period and in 
the opposite camp, Japanese and German supermen performed 
the reverse tasks with equal enthusiasm, 

The superman’s respectful attitude to government, and his 
submission to law and justice, are not always merely passive. 
Sometimes he will summarily execute a few villains or enemies. 
Where it is a question of destroying an enemy fleet or of over- 
throwing the “chief traitor”, the superman usually fails to give 
the appropriate authorities advance notice of his intentions. 
This does not constitute flagrant violation of the law, since such 
punitive operations are always carried out for a good purpose. 

A final feature of the superman’s behaviour is his dramatic 
tension and total lack of any sense of humour. A tragic figure 
in a world painfully emerging from the war, the superman 
behaves exactly as though he had been unable to free himself 
from the nightmare of summary executions, air raids and atro- 
cities. The constant recurrence to violence, and the forms taken 
by projection into thé future, reflect the worst horrors of the 
last war and drag the children, at the superman’s heels, into an 
abnormal, unbalanced world. The superman’s world is joyless, 


devoid of daily pleasures and of any light and shade—a drama_ 


swinging perpetually between violence and anguish, fear and 
horror. A dramatic situation is prolonged to the extreme limits 
of improbability. The roar of rocket-aircraft, the yells of the 
demi-god hero, the fire of cosmic rays and the more or less 
deliberate sadism practised by detective supermen - exacerbate 
and warp, by dint of repetition, young minds that are already 
saturated with the violence of life as it is in fact lived today. 

The superman, with his glaring faults and his commercial 
success, is doing well. He maintains his position in most news- 
papers, reappearing in different forms and to varying degrees, 
affecting and fraying the nerves of a growing mass of young 
and an appreciable proportion of adult readers. 
` However, not all publications for children exploit the subject 
of the superman, although it is noteworthy that the denomina- 
tional, commercial or political papers with the highest circula- 
tions are in fact those which do so. It seems that, in the 
countries included in this survey, only State-controlled papers 
and those directed by primary or secondary school teachers 
have avoided all use of the theme. 

Pure criticism apart, therefore, it is difficult to devise any 
solution for the problem of the superman.. He cannot be abol- 
ished by legal sanctions; he is rarely pornographic, and is, 
indeed, generally respectful of law and order, and vaguely 
altruistic. To mitigate the effect of his violence would be gra- 
dually to disinterest readers in him, a possibility which the 
publishers of children’s papers naturally refuse to contemplate. 

By undermining or warping the traditional values of each 
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country, the superman myth is becoming a kind of international 
monster, all the more harmful because it is not taken really 
seriously. 


THE WESTERN 


Although less widespread than the superman myth, Westerns 
are still used both by the commercial press and by papers con- 
nected with the denominational or political press. The Western 
is no longer confined to the more original children’s papers, 
but has become almost a classic, which explains its frequent 
use. Regarded as less offensive than the superman, it can be 
used not only by denominational papers which object to the 
superman’s violence, but also, with modifications, by political 
papers, and by the commercial press. 

Whereas the superman is usually surrounded by the most 
up-to-date technical apparatus, the Western’s setting is a rela- 
tively old-fashioned one, associated in time more or less with 
the period Buffalo Bill. 

Few efforts have been made to place the Western in an enyi- 
ronment other than that of the United States at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Moreover, the subject has been exploited, 
indeed over-exploited, by the film. It has been successful 
(children traditionally play at being Red Indians and cowboys, 
whereas they do not play at being supermen), but it has also 
produced a certain boredom among the younger public. 

The Western’s anachronism in fact constitutes one of its 
principal attractions. It features the world of the Wild West, 
with its “tough guys”, its Red Indians, its horses, stage-coaches 
and bars, and its little towns ignorant of the complications of 
modern wars, of the motor car, television, planes or atomic 
weapons, At the most, a train may put in a diffident appear- 
ance only to be attacked—usually successfully—by bandits or 
mounted Red Indians, This allows of a reasonably probable 
simplification of plot and characters.. There is the hero, the 
sheriff (often the same person, cf. Red Ryder and Piccolo 
Sheriff), the heroine (regularly kidnapped by Red Indians or 
white villains), one or two Red Indian chiefs leading a mutiny 
of indistinguishable men, white villains—naturally sitting in the 
saloon bar, a few soldiers of the regular army, and, above all, 
innumerable thoroughbred horses rolling down gorges, leaping 
over precipices and pursuing stage-coaches. Though the plot 
is weak, the scenery is very important. The Western is success- 
ful only because it permits of mass effects, epic pictures and 
hand-to-hand battles, fought without the use of modern arms. 
Personal bravery triumphs, supported at most by cowboys’ 
revolvers and the lasso of the principal hero. 

The Western is also based on the physical qualities of the 
protagonist. He is usually not a single individual, but a man 
on horseback, the harmony and understanding between horse 
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and rider constituting one of the most important factors of the 
man’s success, The “good” Red Indian, the white man’s aid, is 
relatively isolated in comparison with the mass of Red Indian 
villains or looters, who are then massacred in a particularly 
successful climax. The coloured man is a priori a villain, the 
white man’s enemy, and his only support comes from the “bar- 
flies”, or from the opponents of the drive to the West. 

The plot centres round the kidnapping of an individual (a 
child or an old person), which at once assures all protective 
instincts. The hero or heroine always intervenes at the precise 
moment when the child er old person is about to be done to 
death. Sometimes Federal troops have to intervene (cf. Buffalo 
Bill). In other cases, the story ends in a series of brawls in a 
bar. The Western deliberately chooses unusual surroundings 
and frequently uses the most grandiose scenery—the effects of 
canyons, are not neglected. There is a certain flamboyance 
even in the characters’ dress; the men appear as cowboys, with 
bell-bottom leather trousers, check shirts, scarves and wide- 
brimmed hats. The women wear either riding kit (obligatory 
for the heroine) or a cvinoline. 

By definition, the hero of a Western is a crack shot. In 
certain cases, however, he prefers to trust to the accuracy of 
his bow (Golden Arrow) or the handling of his whip (Zorro). 
His bare fists, too, are a weighty argument. 

Although turning constantly on the use of force, the Western 
is undoubtedly less dangerous than the superman. It is a pity 
that the plot always hinges on endless attacks on stage-coaches, 
kidnapped heroines, scalpings or moonlight dances, etc., and 
there is a danger of popularizing a certain contempt for human 
life—the hero is always “quick on the draw”. A child who 
always sees the Red Indian as a villain, will easily be strength- 
ened in his white man’s contempt for the coloured races, Yet 
although the characters of a Western encounter no practical 
problems, one may suggest—perhaps rather arbitrarily—that the 
framework of the Western allows modern life to be simplified 
in rather less improbable form than the complex picture of 
Society in which superman features. 

A few efforts have been made to “transpose” the Western myth, 

“e.g. in stories, carried in extreme left-wing papers, of horses in 
the U.S.S.R., or in themes connected with the “gold rush” where 
a sense of adventure is associated with very definite speculative | 
aims, 

If we admit that childen have some slight need to “dream” 
and escape from life, the subject as such does not seem parti- 
cularly bad. But the poor creative ability of editors and drafts- 
men is liable to result in children being bored and turned away 
from a medium which is already more than 50 years old. 
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STORIES ABOUT THE FUTURE 


Stories about the future occupy an increasing amount of sea 
in juvenile literature, although less than those about the Bee a 
man, Indeed, they are often coupled either with the superman x 
theme or with war and spy stories. : ne future 

As presented in children’s papers, stories about the tion” 
have considerably less body to them than the “science fic 4 Fi 
on which, in the main, they are based. It is incidentally a 
teresting to note that “science fiction” was, originally, i 
the freshest and most extensive genres to be exploited recent y: 
At a time when the theatre, poetry and the novel were all suffer 

ing from a certain staleness, “science fiction” should pai 
provided new sources of inspiration. In fact, however, instea 

of going ahead of events, “science fiction’—like the superman 
—has been too confined to embroidering on recent discoveries: 
It has given a prominent place to war stories. But such wars 
have never proceeded beyond the atomic stage, and the different 
varieties discovered of underground and surface warfare, oF 
aerial and planetary warfare, employeonly the most recent | 
inventions and rarely forecast the future, as H. G. Wells or Jules 
Verne did. The conflicts are always of a fairly general political 
character, thus providing a dramatic incentive for espionage 
or for national, international or inter-stellar warfare, 

Stories arising out of war, and the great threats to mankind 
(germ warfare, death-rays, etc.), occupy relatively little place in 
most “science fiction”, which otherwise is mainly concerned 
with stories about travel, exploration and “the future”, as well 
as with certain religious, psychological or detective story matter, 

Children’s stories about the future have so far been confined 
to two main themes—inter-planetary warfare and journeys in 
time (the hero of 1950 is transported to the age of Neanderthal 
man, to the period of Louis XIV or to a.D. 2000). While 
“science fiction” has a very strict scientific basis, stories about 
the future have none whatsoever. There is no question of scien- 
tific accuracy, but only of finding a new pretext for using some 
old classical plot. Not only are the characters actuated by 
normal human motives—loye, passion, money, patriotism—sin- 
‘gularly reduced, however, to an inter-planetary scale; not only ° 
do people on Mars, in the period of Louis XIV, or in prehistoric 
times behave exactly as they do now; but the beings on other 
planets have the same outward appearance as earthly beings. 
At best, the draftsman may give them longer limbs, paint a 


Martian green, or dress him abnormally by providi s ith 
electric antennæ. P ing him wit 


It is because of this simplification and absen ideas 
that, in most cases, stories about the future Wititten tor quired 
are far less successful than “science fiction” proper. Because 
of a false scientific approach, the children end by confusing 
science with occultism or magic. The death-ray is not ex- 
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plained, bul the superman is seen using it. The working of an 
interplanetary rocket is not explained, but squadrons from 
Moon and Earth battle in inter-stellar space. 

Inter-planetary warfare has “evolved” considerably since Jules 
Verne and H, G. Wells. Inter-planetary travel has gradually 
yielded, as a subject, to inter-planetary warfare. This is attri- 
butable to the need for dramatic tension in the plot and to the 
desire that the children shall be treated to an atmosphere of 
violence. Inter-planetary warfare often has mysterious causes. 
At most, there may be systematic villainy on the part of the 
inhabitants of Mars, Venus or Saturn,! as compared with the 
altruism of the “Earth-dwellers”. This allows of the most 
liberal interpretations, and the subject of the “generous” expan- 
sion by the Earth-dwellers into the Moon or the planet Mars 
recurs again and again. In contrast, attempts made by other 
planets to colonize the Earth are always repelled and crushed. 
The adversary’s forces are always equal or superior to those of 
the Earth-dwellers, and both sides use more or less the same 
resources (television, rockets, atom bombs in Dan Dare, Tarzan 
and Captain Marvel). Individual bravery is always neglected 
except in the case of the hero, whether he be a superman like 
Captain Marvel, or more human, like Alan Meteor or Dan Dare. 
So far, both “science fiction” and stories about the future have 
been merely pretexts for a change of scene or atmosphere, 


without attempting any scientific forecasting. Indeed, it is | 


curious to note that the heroes of interplanetary warfare display 
a somewhat outmoded mysticism and a pronounced taste for 
magic. Thus the Earth-dwellers will constitute corps of speci- 


cally chosen knights who swear an oath to the principal hero 


that they will “save mankind under his leadership”.’ Here 
we have some indication of the extreme confusion which reigns 
in these stories.. The person who devises the tale has lost all 


sight of the most elementary requirements of “science fiction”, ~- 


and brought his own ideas, either moral or political, to bear 
on the children. Yet, political motives as such do not intrude 
on inter-planetaty stories. At most we find a few stories fore- 
casting Polar warfare, in which the tension between East and 
West provides a framework for apocalyptic battles. 

_ Wars are fought in the name of vaguely humanitarian prin- 
ciples, but in the last resort it may well be that inter-planetary 
pas will increasingly be “fought” for Earthly political prin- 
ciples. 

The drawings themselves are devoid of even the most element- 
ary scientific accuracy. The draftsman uses brutal.and contrast- 
ing colours (for the Martians), to give the effect of a planetary 


1 Little attention is paid to the fact that, since certain planets have no 
s atmosphere, they cannot support human or vegetable life. 
Example taken from a French paper with a high circulation, but the Ameri- 
can “comics”? have similar subjects. 
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atmosphere, providing the Earth-dwellers merely with glass 
“cloches” and electric antenne. Thus the characters have a 
“technical” appearance which appeals to the reader. They 
all behave, on the other planets, as though there were no 
practical problems to contend with. People on Mars or the 
Moon are not worried by such questions as gravity, movement, 
food or sleep. Scientific decencies are preserved only by a 
few technical allusions or details. 

Terror, already present in apocalyptic pictures of the des- 
truction of planets, is frequently personified by robots. The 
machine-man, subject to the orders of a superman from Mars or 
Earth, satisfies a deep-seated popular instinct. In inter-planet- 
ary war, robots intervene on a large scale, and whole armies 
of them are let loose against, or in defence of, Earth’s in- 
habitants. The story acquires a special flavour when the robot 
is at grips with a human being. Usually, the latter simply 
demolishes the robot’s antenne, thereby paralysing it. i 

Robots as a subject also become a stereotyped “Angst” for- 
mula, similar to the Frankenstein monster in the cinema. As 
an inhuman monster created by man, wko sometimes loses con- 
trol over it, the robot can venture alone into the complex world 
of human beings. One might well compare the gorilla (brute 
force at the command of Tarzan, the super-animal) with the 
robot (scientific force controlled by the superman, the scientist). 

For some reason, the machine’s ability to move through time 
has been very little exploited. Draftsmen who think nothing 
of a transposition (e.g. of modern man to prehistoric times) at 
best exploit a situation’s funny side or show the hero contend- 
ing with the men or animals of the period. Treatment of the 
future thus becomes exceedingly commonplace, at most lending 
slight additional flavour to the plot or providing an opportunity 
for bringing in the superman, 

Funny subjects derived from “science fiction” 
weak. Stories in a prehistoric or ancient setting are particularly 
popular, with the twentieth-century hero using plenty of “gags” 
or employing his modern resourées in battle, so that we have the 
contrast between the motor car and the diplodocus, or a pitched 
battle in which the superman faces unending Roman legions, etc. 
f These few instances suffice to show the poverty of material 
in stories about the future. The absence of any scientific 
considerations, the fact that the authors make no attempt -to 
go beyond the present,! and the utilization of human beings 
and of modern, earth-made machines, get the whole idea of the 

story about the future” wrong. This is all the more regrettable 


are rather 
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É in that children take a great interest in stories with a technical 
and engineering bearing. By putting stories about the future on 
a sounder footing, therefore, it should be possible to develop a 
genre which would be perfectly compatible with the commercial 
requirements of a juvenile press. 


STORIES OF WAR AND ESPIONAGE, AND RESISTANCE AND DETECTIVE 
STORIES 


Already before the last world war, children had been accustomed 
to stories of war and detection. At first the war stimulated 
that taste, but gradually the public tired of such stories, Children 
in the belligerent countries, living continually amidst horror, 
air raids and ground operations, needed to escape from their 
surroundings; and this need was met by a spread in children’s 
papers, of the Western, the story about the future and 
the sentimental and historical tale. With the end of the war 
and the emergence of the new and mòre complex subject of 
the Resistance, interest in purely military stories gradually dimi- 
nished. The latter gavg place to the detective story, as well as 
to the espionage story. All four have remained, however, fairly 
constant in type, and their main features are almost identical. 

The detective story generally has a plot in which the cha- 
racters live in stereotyped surroundings—those of America. 
It would be interesting to investigate how the cinema came to 
prescribe the standard type of young detective with his gaudy 
tie, informal suit and wide-brimmed hat, the American-style 

- police-cop, the Buick, the radio, the drug-store, etc. Even in 
countries where the style of living is quite different from that 
of America, the hero and the setting are always of this ultra- 
modern, stylized type that appeals to the young. The detective 
is always saying “O.K.” and using the “phone”, and his name 
has an American ring. “Mister” Harold, Sam Billie Bill and 
Buck Danny, in French, Italian and Belgian papers, are super- 
men-detectives, with an infallible flair, unbeaten and eternal. This 
trend is so pronounced that an Italian Catholic paper has pub- 
lished a humorous detective strip entitled “Joe, private detective”. 

Against this background, the characters themselves are sim- 

plified to a remarkable degree. The infallible detective serves 
Tight and justice. He is generally accompanied either by a 
heroine, or by a secretary or other assistant who has “plenty 
of pluck”, In the gutter live ignoble brutes, eternally support- 
ing ‘bar counters. Somewhere above this teeming indistinct 
world, a few big villains—criminals or thieves—live on a grand 
scale in sumptuous apartments or unreal night-clubs. They, in 
the end, will be liquidated by the honest detective. 

The comforting thing, of course, is that there can be no mis- 
take. The villain and the gangster have scarred faces and 
“sardonic” grins which leave us in no doubt as to their inten- 

k tions. The honest detective fights the dark criminal, whose 
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guilt is evident from the outset. Unlike the process of the 
detective novel, there is no question of discovering who is to 
blame, since everyone knows it from the start; the point is 
rather to face him single-handed in the course of a hundred 
and one incidents, the outcome of which is uncertain up to 
the very last moment. All the characters haye very obvious 
motives; decent people and criminals provide a picture of 
society happily split into two, and it could never dawn on 
a reader that the honest man might be “a potential criminal”. 
Nor is there any problem about confessing the crime. The 
criminal is an “idiot” who immediately, on being caught. 
confesses all the heinous crimes he has committed. Miscarriages 
of justice never occur; the detective’s assurance is such that 
spontaneous confession springs naturally to the criminal’s lips. 
Scenes of violence are frequent, but in general the plot gives 
little opportunity for police brutality. Moreover such brutality . 
is of little importance, since it js committed in order to enforce 
respect for right and justice. 

The detective’s disposition to “conform” is almost equal to 
that of the superman. Anxious to respect established order the 
detective is an eminently sociable person, whose job is merely 
once and for all to rid society of disagreeable outlaws.! If he 
is a private detective, he hands the guilty man over to authority. 
In a few unfortunate cases he is obliged, in self-defence, to 
proceed to summary execution. When he belongs to the official 
police force, he is promised valuable promotion after each 
new exploit. 

The detective may also be replaced by a young and ardent 
reporter, The plot is the same, but the young reporter gives 
his newspaper the first “scoop” of a sensational revelation. 

; Sometimes a detective story is brightened up with a light and 
insignificant sentimental adventure. If he is not a superman, 
the detective or reporter may save the heroine by capturing the 
criminal, and, at the end, marry her. This conclusion is dan- 
gerous however, if the detective hero is to be used again for 
other adventures. 
f me simplification which most of these detective stories 
pp ant in children’s minds is exceedingly dangerous. As in 
the case of the cinema, it plunges the young reader into a super- 
gangster’s world of easy living, in which there are no practical 
problems, and. where Buicks and ivory telephones are used as 
Fee eens pistols, Even more serious is this hide- 
BERT A n society in which every individual is carefully 
eee Pen uvene lead, undefeated hero, villain, 
’ “lly, etc. In this way, children gradually lose all 
sense of what constitutes the light and shade of everyday life. 
Young readers acquire the habit of thinking in clichés, and 


1 An outlaw becomes an attractive personali 
mality y 
or historical and out of date (labia He ayte. te a mal 
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Xan ordinary soldier is only rarely privileged to 


‘Sacrifice themselves for their leader; an 


unconsciously absorb the facts popularized by the “yellow” 
press. The setiling of accounts, rough-houses, unexplained 
killings and crimes passionnels replace the detective plot normal 
to children’s papers, in which the proportion of killing and 
violence is not much greater than in Westerns. 

Espionage stories are more pretentious than the simple detec- 
tive story. Unfortunately, the plot always centres on the eternal 
stolen document (military or scientific secrets such as the 
“death-ray” or some mysterious gas), and the dénouement is 
as commonplace and as obvious all through as in the detective 
Story, Rather too often, the “average” spy is an Arab or Asian 
—the Negro, reduced to the rank of a gorilla, not being con-- 
Sidered capable of spying; but the super-spy, like the chief villain, 
1s white. Espionage is usually done on behalf of a powerful 
but unspecified nation, since the commercial press does not - 
always know its readers’ political opinions, During the war, 
Allied spies waged a merciless battle against German or Japan- 
ese spies. Such over-simplified and confused concepts main- 
tain the children in an atmosphere of nationalist ferment which 
Is particularly disquieting. 

War stories, which for five years provided the greater part 
of the material for children’s papers and for certain strips 
for adults, were not maintained after the end of hostilities. 
The Korean war and other wars in far-away countries were 
Mostly regarded with indifference by young people. The chil- 
dren of 1952 did not participate directly in the last world 
conflagration. Their capacity to forget has been heightened 
by the all-pervading presence of the latest item of sensational 
news. War stories are gradually becoming history. The 1914 
Conflict has been completely outstripped, and has now almost 
less “news value” than the War of American ‘Independence, the 
Napoleonic Wars or stories of privateers. The last war provides 
the background for a plot only if a story can be brightened up 
with detection or romance. Only stories about flying can stand 
on their own; whether he be a war pilot, a stratospheric pilot 
or a commercial pilot, the airman has kept his prestige for 
Over 40 years, 


The hero of a war story—either an officer or a special agent 


be the central 


character)—has not the powers of a superman, He is a good 
Marksman, a good pilot, a good driver and an excellent rider, 
he extricates himself from traps and ambushes and he fights 
modern wars with a sense of duty and honour. ‘Incidentally, 
One of the war and spy stories is entitled “For Honour”. Only 
the enemy uses unfair weapons (gas or mines), while the hero 
Seeks out single combat. Individual bravery in contact, and the 
Importance attributed to the hero’s life, contrast with the mas- 


: iers—who 
Sacres of the mi ters—generally common soldiers— wht 
e minor charac gi d he in turn finds it 


Perfectly natural that his men should give their lives for him. 
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Except in a few denominational papers, it is the use of force 
which not only constitutes obvious proof of one army’s supe- 
riority over another, but also proves that the battle waged by 
the one camp is valuable and justified. The defence of a fairly 
vague ideal justifies the most gratuitous massacres. Various 
kinds of nationalism are’exalted in war stories, and the enemy 
is always caricatured. A picture of the enemy, as presented 
in children’s papers, results in a series of highly brutal simpli- 
fications. The German is coarse, sadistic and dressed in tightly 
fitting uniforms; the Englishman is distant and arrogant; the 
American is a barbarian, the Frenchman sly, the Italian a 
coward, the Japanese a traitor, the Russian an ignoramus and 
a savage, etc. 

The hero flies planes and always fights in the front line, but 
the story never makes children feel the horrors or miseries 
: caused by war. However, both the extreme left-wing and the 
Roman Catholic press are definitely trying to show the social 
or religious consequences of war. 

Dramatic tension and exaltation of the hero are pushed to 
extremes in stories of colonial wars, ‘The exotic background 
is succinctly indicated, and the white man’s prestige constantly 
extolled. The treason of the coloured races and their intellec- 
tual simplicity are contrasted with the humanity, generosity, 
and understanding of the white soldier. Thus in a strip on the 
Far Eastern wars, a French Catholic paper mixes invocations 
to the Virgin with massacres of young traitors. The youthful 
public is “trained” just as unmistakably in the stories on the 
war in China published by the extreme left-wing press. The 
roles are simply reversed, Chinese peasants being exploited by 
a caste of mandarins supported by whites. 

Certain subjects recur fairly frequently in war stories. The 
battles fought by British troops in the Sudan or India (compare 
The Four Feathers or Bengal Lancer) or by the French Foreign 


Legion, have provided material for inexhaustible adventures 
in a stereotyped exotic framework. 


The Resistance and war in the “maquis” provide rather more 
complex themes. Partisan warfare does not allow the hero to 
use modern arms, and the absence of a uniform removes one 
reason for popular appeal as well as preventing rapid identifi- 
feet by the young reader. Underground warfare has there- 
R RA ate PA Benlarly successful as a subject except in the 

post-war period, and then only if tl i d 

on detective or romantic intrigue. oo T 
he secret hero’s excellence and ‘personal co 

; i urage were 

a der by the inadequacy of his equipment. Thier exiverie 

elt-wing press is still exploiting stories of partisan fighting 


in Spain or China. The commercial ress, i i 

al press, in using the ma 
uis, as it still does ivi rS Vi twist 
quis, i d » Bives it a distinctly detective 
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STORIES TAKEN FROM HISTORY 


Children’s papers fairly frequently use subjects taken from 
history. These are either about historical heroes whose adven- 
tures can be interpreted in a number of different ways (Surcouf, 
Napoleon, Marco Polo, Garibaldi, Robin Hood, George Washing- 
ton, etc.), about heroes made famous by historical novels (Sien- 
kiewicz’s Quo Vadis, Alexandre Dumas’ Three Musketeers, the 
novels of Walter Scott, etc.), or about imaginary heroes of ori- 
ginal stories. In the latter case, however, the plot is usually 
closely modelled in that of a best-seller or of the life of a 
famous hero, 

In the first case, the hero’s personal bravery is again the 
most important factor. Subjects are singularly limited by the 
need to depict “outdoor scenes” in a character’s life, and to 
use mass movements or epic backgrounds. The lives of priva- 
teers are particularly popular, for naval battles and sailing ships 
are usually very pleasing to look at. The privateer, who is 
in his way a superman as well as a sailor and a fighter, gives 
every guarantee of commercial success. Respectable nationalism 
or the defence of thé weak provide the basis for adventures 
which have only an uncertain historical foundation. 

Political heroes have less appeal than rudimentary heroes 
endowed with elementary strength. Thus it is not surprising 
that the life of a great captain (Napoleon), a king, or an admiral 
(Nelson) should be reduced to a series of battles in a crude 
“tuppence coloured” style: the infant prodigy, the revelation 
of his valour, wars, successes, and finally death in a grand 
finale, 

History is not necessarily distorted here, but is more or less 
reasonably simplified so as to make it more popularly accept- 
able. In a rather different spirit, however, certain publications 
have tried to give children a succinct idea of history. The 
Catholic press, and papers of political and other movements, 
contain illustrated biographies, admittedly somewhat distorted 
by the paper’s own attitude, but at least representing a genuine 
attempt to provide children with a minimum of historical know- 
ledge. However dangerous this sort of feature may be, especially 
when it becomes declamatory or lyrical, it is undoubtedly 
preferable to the somewhat fantastic tales told about certain 
heroes of history. 

Curiously enough, stories from Greek or Roman history often 
inspire the more unfortunate type of comic strip. The Catholic 
press has in the past made exaggerated use of the early Chris- 
tian martyrs, It would seem, however, that the clergy have 
grasped the danger of contrasting orgies and barbarism with 
the spectacular purity of the early Christians, and these strips 
now make an effort at rather greater verisimilitude. 

Faithful to its principles, the extreme left-wing press alone 
has had the idea of treating history not in terms of a series of 
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historical supermen, but on the basis of the life of the people 
themselyes and of more or less conscious mass movements. 
Interesting work has been done—though always in a partisan 
spirit—on the Russian and French Revolutions and the last 
war. 

The commercial press, which js more concerned with drama- 
tic unity of action and tries to focus interest on one or two 
central characters, has deliberately omitted any human 
explanation of historical characters, or any life which does not 
lend itself to fictional treatment. 

The popularity of a famous novel (The Three Musketeers, or 
Ivanhoe) provides the opportunity for a series of strips based 
on the same adventures. It may be assumed that-the success 
of a book for young people constitutes an a priori guarantee 
that a “story” can be successfully launched under the same title. 
Unfortunately, this often involves problems of copyright, unless 
the book has fallen into the public domain; a French paper 
was refused the right to adapt a Jules Verne novel. It is, how- 
ever, never absolutely certain that the mere fact of a book’s 
being a best-seller will automatically incline children to read 
it in condensed version often hastily, clumsily and inaccurately 
prepared. 

Well-known authors are only rarely willing to contribute 
directly to children’s papers, so that the latter always tend to 

‘ return to a few given historical novels, in an ever more dis- 
torted form. Thus the novels of Alexandre Dumas and Walter 
Scott have been used over and over again for the child public, 
which no longer has the patience to read the whole work. One 
may therefore wonder whether, far from popularizing the work 
of first-rate novelists, such adaptations do not actually mislead 
the young reader, giving him the impression that he knows a 
work, whereas in reality he is acquainted only with the main 
features of the plot. The reader who is afforded only a rough 
and approximate estimate of a novel, through a series of distort- 
ing pictures, reaches a stage at which he no longer has any 
desire to read. 

While successful adaptations of the classics are very rare, by 
no means all historical subjects lend themselves to adaptation. 
Perhaps children’s papers would therefore do better to seek 
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applied to all historical stories. The Old Testament, on- the 
other hand, provides a number of subjects which have been 
exploited more or less successfully.! Yet, despite the wealth 
and abundance of such themes, only a few of the more specta- 
cular ones are used at all frequently. Moses saved from drown- 
ing arouses pity and tenderness in children, while the Chosen 
People’s exodus to the Promised Land gives opportunities for 
development comparable with those of a good Western. 

Most of the historical strips are original stories which use 
the superman, war, detection or espionage (seventeenth or nine- 
teenth century style), or crowd scenes or horses as in Westerns. 
Most of these stories show a marked lack of originality and 
Make constant use of success-formulas. A best-seller or well- 
known biography will be followed or plagiarized, the original 
being adhered to as closely as possible, but with the addition 
of some alluring details likely to appeal to children. 


Roland Eagle, The Rebel of the Seas, is an imitation of stories - 


of privateers; Jacques Canada (French press) is a story of 
trappers derived from The Last of the Mohicans; Capitaine 
clair (French press) °is an imitation of The Three Musketeers; 
Patrick (English press) is a plagiarized version of a martyr’s life. 

In all these cases, the original contribution made to each 
Story is very meagre, and the subjects dealt with almost never 
change. Stories taken from history, which might provide one 
of the best ways of improving the quality of children’s papers, 
are confined to a few stereotyped tales. It is exceptional for a 
children’s paper to depict a politician from the social point of 
View, or a musician or scientist otherwise than by elementary 
shock-tactic” pictures. A few publications haye, however, 
tried to tackle the problem of the United Nations in connexion 
With a biography of Ralph Bunche (French press), the problem 
of musical composition in connexion with Bach (German press), 
that of bodies heavier than air in connexion with the Wright 
rothers (English press), medical discoveries in connexion with 
asteur (French press) or the problem of nationalities in con- 
nexion with Garibaldi (Italian press). This approach to history 
arouses children’s thirst for knowledge and leaves them un- 
Satisfied with facile and irrelevant glimpses of the life of a 
great man, While only a few papers have as yet taken the 
Initiative on such lines, it deserves to be mentioned, Many 


Papers making a somewhat less sustained effort explain, in 
the birth of flying, 


SIX or eight cartoons with commentaries, I 

the Channel Tunnel, the ascent of the Himalayas or the crossing 
of the Alps; and though there is greater simplification here, the 
object in view is the same. It is high time that stories taken 
from history ceased to be stereotyped, commonplace “commer- 


London. Except for, papers 
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cial”, and became a regular means of spreading a knowledge of 
history in popular form, i $ X 

The popularity of certain juvenile publications with an his- 
torical tone is, in any case, an encouraging factor, It is only a 
pity that some.of them should do no more than present history 
through minor incidents, war through individual exploits and 
politics through miscellaneous news items. i J 

These specialized publications have now for some little time 
been followed by an evergrowing number of children, which 
suggests a possible means of approach to guiding and improv- 
ing the juvenile press. 


ADVENTURES IN WHICH THE CHARACTERS ARE CHILDREN 


On the principle that children are interested in a story only if 
they are themselves associated with it, certain draftsmen have 
made children the chief characters of adventure stories. Such 
serial stories may be presented in the form of a Western (The 
Little Sheriff, Santa-Cruz Nat), a detective story (Tintin), a T 
or Resistance story (Jean et Jeannette), a ganster story with 
a vaguely social aspect (Sciuscia), etc. Historical stories are 
rare, although Bara the drummer boy, children of the Maquis 
and child soldiers have frequently appeared in strips. 

These children do not behave like normal children, either 
physically or intellectually. Although the child-hero wears 
shorts, his infallibility, indefatigability, and in some respects 
even his inhumanity are all borrowed from the superman, If 
he is mixed up in a war-time or Resistance adventure, the child 
evades every trap, encourages dispirited patriots, or puts the 
best-organized troops to flight. While his appearance generally 
fails to arouse suspicion, and while cunning and wily resource- 
fulness make him a precursor of the adolescent gangsters of the 
post-war period, his somewhat muddled sense of honour and 
his deyotion to good causes lend a moral tone to his adventures, 
At times, the infant prodigy’s successes are based only on cun- 
ning and a ready wit. Tintin and Bibi Fricotin (Belgian and 
French press), though wily and resourceful heroes, neverthless 
have a sense of humour—albeit rather old-fashioned-—whereas 
Sciuscia (Italian press) has become the prototype of uprooted 
and ‘dramatic childhood. Sciuscias have sprung up everywhere 
in the countries which suffered directly from the war, but— 
contrary to what might have been expected—it is to the children 
of these very countries that child characters are shown nol 
contending with the difficulties of day-to-day existence but 
engaged in somewhat unusual adult adventures (wars or Resis- 
tance, Westerns or espionage), 

Here again, what detracts from plots featuring children is 
a complete lack of realism. Except in the case of certain 
“movement” or denominational papers, it has become perfectly ~ 
normal for children of from 12 to 14 to pilot planes, drive cars 
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and travel in strange countries. Not only does no practical 
problem arise, but the successors of Gavroche and the Three 
Boy Scouts handle automatic weapons easily and skilfully. The 
disturbing consequences of what was originally a perfectly 
reasonable type of story are obvious. 

d It is possibly an exaggeration to maintain that the rise in 
juvenile delinquency is the direct outcome of such stories; but 
there can be no doubt that they have greatly stimulated the 
escapism characteristic of the mental ages of 10 to 14. Children 
easily accept what they are shown as true and natural; they 
do not know how to make comparisons, and fail to distinguish, 
on their own, between fiction and reality. 

A few papers have understood the value of an individual who 
can act as an intermediary or interpreter to explain relatively 
complex problems to children. Steps along such lines have been 
taken in teachers’ as well as “movement” and denominational 
papers which comment through the mouths of their child- 
heroes on practical problems (rural life, history, biology, etc.). 
In some cases, children send letters to the chief character of the 
story, who also replies direct. This procedure makes possible 
more immediate contact between the children and their paper, 
provided the tatter avoids the opposite fault to that already men- 
tioned; while child-heroes should not behave like adults, neither 
should they be infantile. The young reader hates the foolish 
tone which certain papers, especially denominational ones, have 
felt it necessary to adopt in order to “talk down” to what they 
assume to be a child’s level. 

Despite these not very obv 
dren’s adventures are good, provi 
of verisimilitude. The genre is not ba 
certain risks. 


ious faults, stories based on chil- 
ded they maintain a maximum 
d in itself, but it involves 


COMIC STRIPS AND STORIES 


One cannot stress too strongly the poor quality of comic strips 
in papers for young people. While, in the case of both the super- 
man and the Western or adventure story, draftsmen make use 
of the most radical or brutal innovations (atomic bombs, flying 
saucers, etc.), their lack of imagination in comic strips is truly 
appalling. Incidentally, it is remarkable that commercial papers 
give but little space to comic strips as compared with other 
strips, Only one comic or “funny” strip be will found in com- 
pany with a story about the future, a Western, a detective and 
a historical story. Moreover, the smaller albums and certain 
Papers (Tarzan, Little Sheriff, Sciuscia and Pecos Bill) have 
none at all. Here again, then, we have the dramatic tension to 
which we referred in speaking of the preceding types. Chil- 
dren are immersed in horror or violence and so lose their 
sense of light and shade, their sense of humour and relaxation 


and thus their sense of the comic. 
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The big serial adventure stories (Pieds Nickelés, Bibi ae 
tin), whose comic value is in any case doubtful, are eat y 
being replaced by a standard five or six cartoons built He 
around a single incident which can be made funny. a 
often, these short strips have no text, which means that — z 
comic element must be based on an over-simplified eae 
Inevitably, custard-pies and slapstick comedy (false snow an 
pursuits, etc.) turn up again and again. Very occasionally, i 
central character provides an opportunity for mildiyy runay 
adventures. The success of the cartoonist Hergé, for exam. e 
suggests that the adventures of Tintin and his dog, or on on 
and Jacotte, are based on the assumption that the childr 
have some sense of humour. 3 3 

Comic strips are often animal stories based on Walt Disney 
cartoons. Here again, however, because it is necessary to oe 
up the strip into comic episodes, editors of children’s paper 
have to recast the flongs produced by the Disney studios. 
Donald Duck in France, Mickey Mouse in England and Topolino 
in Italy owe some of their commercial success to Walt Disney, 
whose name figures in the title. Incideñtally, these three have 
one of the largest circulations of children’s papers in their par 
ticular countries. The adventures of Donald Duck and Mickey 
Mouse, launched and popularized by the cinema and taken up 
by commercial children’s papers, have provided for the latter 
a formula—that ofa Paper based almost entirely on foreign 
flongs. The films produced by the Disney studios (Bambi, Alice 
also reproduced in these papers, but it 
would seem that a successful film does not automatically result 
indeed, it is the other way about— 


Its by stimulating the children's 
interest in strips based on films and cartoons. 
Disney-inspired filmstrips are of co 


sequences involving witches and evil 
terrify or frighten children.t 

Strips certainly have less influence 
objections apply to Papers which 
animated cartoons, Moreover, the uni 
is quite different from that of 
connected by a plot that is often incoherent, 
of a short cartoon, in the form of 6, 8 or 15 stri 
thing quite different from the conception of 
less, this is financially worth while, 


than films, but the same 


———— 
1 This is especially true of the witch in Snow- 


White and of certain se- 
quences in that film. 
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Many comic strips use animals, but in general there is little 
variety. The story always centres round a certain number of 
“gags”, with animals living like human beings in a world of 
fantasy. But while it is perfectly reasonable, in such a world, 
that a fox should be disguised as a postman, a bulldog as a 
policeman or a pig as a butcher, etc., they all unfortunately 
engage in the same type of classical buffoonery, no attempt being 
made to devise new forms. It is symptomatic, incidentally, that 
comic strips are more often exchanged or sold between coun- 
tries of differing cultures than almost any other type. Thus 
the same drawings are used indifferently in papers in the Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin or Asiatic countries. This may be attributable 
either to the poor quality of comic draftsmen or to the clear 
superiority of certain strips in a line of production that is for 
the most part second-rate. 

Great Britain seems to assign more place to the comic or 
humorous element than the other countries covered by the 
Unesco survey. Illustrated Chips, Playbox, Tip Top, Knock Out, 
Tiny Tots, Rainbow, Comet Comic, Sun Comic, Comic Cuts, 
Chicks Own and Jinglts are some of the publications in which 
comic or fantasy strips occupy more than half the space. 
These papers, which cost very little (2d. or 3d.) are remarkably 
similar to certain comic papers which used to exist some 20 
years ago in some of the Latin countries. i 

It has sometimes been suggested that the sense of the comic 
is dying out except in certain countries where the mass of the 
adult and child population reads a great deal. It has been found 
that, as a country loses its taste for reading, the first things to 
disappear are the comic strips made by the country’s own car- 
toonists. France would incidentally be a case in point, for the 
comic strips in certain adult or children’s papers with high 
circulations are of foreign origin. z 

If a child loses his sense of the comic, he cannot appreciate 
what is funny about the absurd, a form of humour greatly in 
vogue at the end of the war, The nervous laugh released by an 
illogical sequence of events does not occur in children, It would 
seem that they do not grasp the humorousness or the poetry of 
performances or reading matter based entirely on the absurd. 
Children’s minds are logical; they do not “see things whole”, 
and are not ripe for the type of humour that often comes from 
depression. They cannot go beyond the sequence of comic 
events as presented to them, and tend to distrust a comic feature 
that they do not understand. Incidentally, the hostility of 
parents and educators has caused the disappearance of a num- 
ber of comic strips for children that are based on the absurd. 


SPORT 


Most children’s papers that deal with sport are commercial or 
denominational publications which reserve part of their space 
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for sports news or techniques. For children who regularly 
engage in sport or spend much of their time thinking and talk- 
ing about it, the myth of the champion provides an undoubted 
element of drama. Although they are not intoxicated with sport 
to the same degree as certain adolescents, children develop an 
interest in particular activities and like their paper to keep 
them informed. The English papers discuss tennis, cricket and 
football, the French and Italian ones football and cycling, the 
American ones baseball, etc. 

The number of columns devoted to sport varies from paper 
to paper. In most cases (commercial, denominational or “move- 
ment” papers), a special column deals with current news only 
on the occasion of an outstanding sporting event. A few papers 
have a regular sports page, sometimes in charge of a.champion, 
although in the main it is a question of replying to a number 
of correspondents who themselves engage in the sport rather 
than of providing a facile or conventional picture of it, by 
references to the most important matches, the private lives of 
champions) their sporting habits or the latest sporting news. 
Only a few papers with a fairly marked educational trend 
(teachers’ papers) accompany such pure entertainment with 
practical advice on physical education, elementary hygiene, etc. 

Sports papers for children set themselyes an entirely different 
purpose. Thus some papers (Equipe Junior, Sport Junior in 
France) persuade their readers to accept the maximum amount 
of sports news by including in their columns stories of war and 
adventure as well as comic strips. By means of pictures, texts 
and photographs, these papers try not only to adapt sports 
news to children’s needs, but also to give them at least some 
technical knowledge of sport or activities connected with`it 
(principles of Swedish symnastics, how a champion runs, what 
a helicopter is, ete.). Unfortunately, this method sometimes 
results in exalting, as it were, the sports superman, for children 
easily get excited over the example of a champion’s life (his 


sides of sport, and 
People’s magazine con- 
ed explain why, though 
continuing to buy their own papers, children tend to read the 
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fuller sports papers for adults, where they can find sports news 
in detail. In most cases, adolescents who buy sports publica- 
tions for children have passed beyond the introductory stage 
with which those papers deal. 


OTHER FEATURES 


In addition to these subjects which constantly recur in children’s 
papers, there are certain more specialized features, aimed at 
stimulating the child’s taste for specific intellectual or practical 
activities. Philately, history and hobbies nearly always occupy 
several columns of a paper. Most of the commercial papers 
throw in a hasty feature on history or architecture so as to 
provide an educational atmosphere of a sort. Those pretentions 
deceive no one, but they enable the directors of certain papers 
to defend themselves against accusations of vulgarity. 

i Hobby “corners” are read most regularly. Generally speak- 
ing, children are encouraged to make use of the simple materials 
at their disposal. It may be, say, a matter of light carpentry, 
which will enable a cl¢ver boy to make cupboards, bookcases, 
chairs, etc. Some notion of engineering or electricity is pro- 
vided in the popular technical magazines which children read 
and which try to supply fairly extensive scientific knowledge. 
The children’s papers proper merely illustrate the practical 
application of such knowledge in fairly simple cases, or popu- 
larize it in very general terms (especially in the case of astro- 
nomy). 

_ Lessons in tying knots, which occupy a very important place 
in Scout papers, are replaced in most children’s papers by advice 
on fishing, sailing, ete. A few papers, especially the sporting 
press, occasionally have a column on cycle maintenance, repairs 
to small engines, and so forth. On the occasion of such events 
as motor shows or aviation weeks, children’s papers contain 
a special page or two on the latest models. 

Crossword puzzles are popular with a considerable number of 
young readers. Some papers have fairly original methods of 
making up these crosswords—often based on historical events, 

„and more rarely on the Gospels, as in the French Choristers’ 
paper. 

Guessing-games, puns and charades are very successful with 
children. Unfortunately, the commercial papers have an irritat- 
ing tendency to restrict their educational sections to jokes 
and riddles. 

The stamp is the most popular of all. Some editors, 
incidentally, oppose the inculcation of a speculative tendency 
in children, and fear that young readers may start to engage 
in business deals in stamps. But these scruples, which are 
shown mostly by editors of denominational and “movement” 
Papers, are not found in the children’s press as a whole. Phi- 
latelic news occupies an important place in the columns of 
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children’s papers, and children’s offers of exchanges are also 
prominent. (Newspaper directors maintain considerably more 
reserve on this last point.) 3 à 

In a few cases, radio programmes for children are published. 
A few papers moreover have attempted, with or without assist- 
ance from a commercial firm, to organize broadcasts for young 
people. Such broadcasts are confined to the paper’s own 
activities, but are virtually impracticable in countries like 
France, Great Britain or Italy where broadcasting is a monopoly. 
On the other hand, press and radio have co-operated successfully 
in the United States of America, where private broadcasting 
stations seek the clientele of children’s papers and commercial 
firms, z 

In Europe, broadcasts of this kind have been organized by 
private stations (Radio Luxembourg with Equipe-Junior), but 
it does not seem that they have produced any worth-while in- 
crease in the paper’s circulation among children. 


COMPOSITION OF A CHILDREN’S PAPER 


“ 


On the strength of these considerations, we may now try to 
define what, today, is the nature of the typical children’s news- 
aper. 

$ its first and very characteristic feature is the lack of bal- 
ance between the space adopted to strips and that allotted. to 
text. Except in girl’s papers, “movement” and denominational 
papers, and magazines, strips take up most, and generally more 
than two-thirds, of the total space. 

The usual subjects of such strips are, in order of preference: 
A “superman” type of story, in the form of a Western (Zorro), 

a war story. (Luc Brasdefer), a detective story, etc. 

A Western, an adventure story. 

A story taken from history (legendary, adapted from a famous 
or an original novel). 

A Resistance story or, failing that, a story of mounted police. 

A strip about the future, inter-stellar warfare or fantasy. 

A comic strip, frequently of Italian or American origin. 

The text proper is restricted to adventure stories and takes up 

little space, If the story is told in serial form, it rarely exceeds 

12 to 15 instalments. In this way, stories by famous writers 

are condensed or cut. Puns, games, a short educational item, 

or the life of a great man complete the text of a children’s 

paper. 

Underneath the title, the first page must feature the paper’s 
“leading story”. Thus Donald Duck must figure on the first 
page, as must Tarzan, Zorro, Captain Marvel, Spirou, ete, Some- 
times there may be an illustration to a story on an inner page 


1 Cf. page 60. 
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(Vittorosio, Aventuroso-Film and Tintin use this methdd). The 
paper must impress on its readers the myth from which it 
takes its name. Thus children buy Tintin, Spirou, Tarzan, 
Zorro, Captain Marvel, Donald, etc. because they know that 
they will find in each paper the adventures of that particular 
hero. The title itself is a programme which attracts children 
and turns them into regular readers. 

_ Superman stories are usually featured on the front page, and 
in colour. If the paper has both coloured and black-and-white 
Pages, the most successful adventures are given in colour; these 
are the pages that the child reads first. Black-and-white strips 
are always less successful and play only a subsidiary role. 


SPECIALIZED PAPERS 


FILM MAGAZINES 


As in the case of ‘sport, there are few film magazines 
intended only for children. But children are often seen read- 
ing illustrated magazines and other publications on the film. 

These are of course not technical reviews or introductions 
to the history of the cinema, but “film fiction” and reviews 
which specialize in the private lives of film stars and the latest 
Hollywood gossip. This literature absorbs adolescents, 
especially girls, in a “film myth”, and is probably even more 
pengerous than the intoxication produced directly by the film 
itself, 

i “Movement” and denominational papers follow the produc- 
tion and showing of films very closely. Critical reviews are 
rare, but papers often encourage their readers to see certain 
films. Thus, in rendering in strip form the story of Monsieur 
Vincent, the Sœurs Casse-Cou or Joan of Arc, the Roman Catho- 
lic press has helped to launch the films in question. 

The lay-out of a children’s paper whose purpose is to project 
the cinema myth is quite different. In some cases, strips are 


replaced by a kind of “short” from which a number of photo- 


graphs are extracted, so that the paper can, in some 24 or 25 
issues, reconstitute the main episodes of a sentimental adventure 
story, a Western or an historical tale. It is this innovation 
that has accounted for the success of certain Italian papers. 
The photographs take up two-thirds of the space, and are 
accompanied by very short commentary and dialogues. Some- 
times these papers takle subjects taken from historical novels 
(especially those of Alexandre Dumas), but they tend to prefer 
original scenarios which allow of fairly free treatment. The 
Space given over to ordinary text consists chiefly of news 
and reports from the film or sporting world. In the purely 
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cinematographic section, details are scrupulously given of the 
private lives, height, weight, bust measurement, main films and 
future plans of film stars. A fairly large correspondence 
column shows the great interest taken by young readers in the 
lives of film actors. h 

This special form of presentation does not seem to imply 
any innovations as regards the subject matter or content of the 
stories. These papers’ high circulation and their large number 
of correspondents show the extent to which children are in- 
fatuated with the artificial “film myth” served up to them. 
The success of such magazines would justify intervention by 
“watch” committees, although it is very difficult to find a 
legal basis for condemning the exaltation produced by a 
Western, or the craze for the cinema. 

It is a pity that children’s papers have made no effort to 
provide some “film education” either as regards the technical 
problem of film-making or as to appreciation of the quality 
of films. A few “movement’ and denominational papers have 
gone a little way in this direction, but not always to the exclu- 
sion of political or religious bias. 

Federations of children’s film clubs, on the other hand, 
circulate information bulletins to their members. But these 
are not children’s papers in the strict sense of the word, and 
their circulation is fairly limited. 

Thus a real film press for children has still to be organized; 
everything remains to be done. 


NEWS MAGAZINES 


Children’s papers do not confine themselves to the chief subjects 
already examined. The news magazine, in particular, is very 
different from the publications that use Westerns, the superman, 
detective stories, and so forth. It deals for the most part in 
reporting, stories with few illustrations, news and travel stories. 
There are two techniques: the paper which adopts a layout 
very similar to that of adult papers—a child is flattered by 
being given a “grown-up” newspaper—and the paper which 
aspires to some degree of quality and takes the form of a 
carefully prepared review. 

The first-mentioned type is modelled on the English Children’s 
Newspaper or the former French paper Benjamin, both of them 
publications of a distinctly educational character. Photographs, 
stories and reporting are conceived by adults for adolescents 
anxious to add to their education. The news and leading 
articles deal with problems of history, geography (the Suez 
Canal), general politics (how a parliamentary assembly works), 
aspects of everyday life (a day in the life of a bus conductor), 
music, painting, school news, etc., so that the contents of the 
paper are very varied. 


Only one or two comic strips are introduced, by way of en- 
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tertainment. The papers assume in their readers a certain degree 
of maturity, a serious approach, which nardly seems to be 
characteristic of the “Latin countries”. Indeed, whereas the 
Children’s Newspaper has been able to maintain its position 
in Great Britain (largely thanks to its circulation throughout 
the Commonwealth), French papers which have tried to pro- 
duce a successor to Benjamin have failed (Jeudi-Matin). More- 
over, despite strong financial backing, the Catholic press has 
been unable to establish any papers combining reportings, 
news and a modicum of religious articles; A la Page, which 
was successful here for some 20 years, eventually had to be 
abandoned, though publications such as the Familial Digest 
and the Catholic. Digest were becoming popular at the same 
period. A similar and equally unsuccessful attempt was made 
by the Italian publisher Vallardi. 

By contrast, the German, Swiss and Swedish press have all 
produced news magazines for children. Unfortunately, in cer- 
tain extreme cases which will be examined separately (see 
“German Press”, below), the papers are losing their “magazine” 
aspect, its place being taken by articles of a doctrinal or 
Political character. 

Generally speaking, these papers try to keep their selling 
prices equivalent to those of the commercial press, As they 
are weeklies, they can finance themselves only .on the basis 
of a large circulation (it should be remembered that a minimum 
circulation of 100,000 copies is normally necessary if a paper 
is to pay its way). 

Papers have failed when the drop in their circulation has 
resulted in a deficit which the publishing houses usually 
supporting this type of publication have been unable to meet. 
Yet parents, educators and denominational bodies have con- 
stantly supported all such undertakings. 

The papers themselves use every means of maintaining contact 
with their young readers, by publishing children’s reports, 
keeping up their correspondence column, issuing “press cards” 
for young reporters, or organizing “news story” competitions 
(and printing photographs of the prize-winners). This technique 
seems to have been successful in the Anglo-Saxon and Nordic 
countries, but it has been a total failure in France and Italy. 
In their endeavour to be genuinely educational, such papers 
run to faults which are the opposite of those we have so often 
mentioned hitherto. They make no concessions to public taste, 
and their presentation is often dull, out-dated and unattractive; 
they do not attempt to lighten their texts with illustrations, 
photographs or strips. Reflecting the adult conception of a 
children’s paper, the news magazine often seems to its readers 
like an “imposition”, intended to be entertaining, of what is 
occasionally an over-conforming character. x 

News magazines sometimes take the form of a rather high- 
priced luxury review (50 to 100 French francs, 50 Swiss cen- 
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times, or 9d. to 2s. Great Britain’), careful presentation and 
a well-balanced selection of subjects likely to interest children 
marking a clear departure from the usual aspect of the com- 
mercial press. Such magazines contain fairly advanced critical 
reviews (e.g. on inter-planetary warfare as presented in recent 
films), historical and popular scientific articles, etc. it is a 
pity, however, that these publications, on account of their price, 
have only a limited circulation. This impression is confirmed 
by the artistic trends of certain children’s magazines. An 
Indian English-language magazine gives the impression of being 
an art review destined for the élite of a country in which 
more than 80 per cent of the population is illiterate and where 
English is spoken only at the higher social levels. Once again, 
we have the drawback mentioned above, If a children’s paper 
is perfect in adult eyes, it loses its public. In losing all contact 
with children, it is liable to become a luxury magazine with 
no wide appeal, and therefore without object. 4 


GIRLS’ PAPERS 


There are, generally speaking, fewer papers for girls than 
there are for boys or for boys and girls indiscriminately. How- 
ever, in a number of countries, publishers have been impelled 
to issue separate papers for girls. Girl was launched by the 
Hulton Press as a companion to the boys’ paper Eagle; Lisette, 
Fillette and La Semaine de Suzette appear in France, while 
Vispa Teresa is intended for Italian girls. 

All these papers have certain points in common which show 
that girls’ tastes in this matter are fairly constant. The propor- 
tion of text to strips is definitely higher than in the average 


children’s paper. Girls seem to read more and to reflect more - 


seriously than boys. This is confirmed by the correspondence 
received by the editors of girls’ papers; it seems more interest- 
ing and better written than the letters received by similar boys’ 
papers. 
Girls are readier than boys to allow that actions should not 
- have purely external motives, and they prefer stories and fiction 
that arouse feeling. They respond to all situations in which 
the weak or the oppressed are the victims of external circum- 
stance or adult wickedness. Girls’ papers are indeed liable to 
exaggerate in this field, and play too systematically on a some- 
what cheap and easy form of emotionalism. Perhaps this is 
how publishers prepare their customers for the women's 
weeklies, which also use an emotional appeal.’ 


1 Young People, 
Switzerland. 

* Where there are no letters on 
column often deals with family 


Collins Magazine in Great Britain; Jeunesse Magazine in 


sentimental problems, the correspondence 
matters. ; 
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et 


Most children’s papers, however, make no such distinction 
between boys and girls; and the stories accordingly make a. 
clumsy attempt to combine the boy’s need for action with the 
dramatic motives calculated to arouse pity and emotion in 
‘girls. 


Special aspects of the children’s press 


THE GERMAN PRESS 


The German children’s press has certain features which dis- 
tinguish it very clearly from that of the other countries covered 
by Unesco’s survey. The commercial press is far less important 
then the denominational papers and the papers connected with 
political organizations. The denominational papers often do not 
hesitate to adopt the layout of news magazines, or to popularize 
religious themes in leading articles. Music also occupies much 
space. r a 
~ In Germany, the political press for young people is far 
more important than in France, Italy, Great Britain or the 
United States, and it provides the children with leading articles 
directly concerned with politics. This form of presentation may 
be attributed to German children’s seriousness. On the other 
hand, the total circulation of children’s papers is far less than | 
= in the other countries reviewed by the survey. The Socialist, 
= Christian Democrat and Liberal Parties publish a mimeographed - 
review, Der Ring Politischer Jugend, claiming to be the organ 
of a united front of government supporters among young 
people. In Bavaria and other Länder, young Socialists publish 
local papers with a limited circulation. In Munich, one publi- 
cation reflects a youth outlook similar to that of the former 
Hitler-Jugend; and though it is difficult to find in this’ paper 
any exact repetition of National-Socialist ideas, both its content 
and presentation foster a virulent form of nationalism among 
its readers. n 


THE UNITED STATES PRESS 


In the American children’s press, there are a number of special 
features that distinguish it clearly from most European papers. 
There are two types of American papers for children: news 
magazines of the type of The Young Citizen or The Junior 
Review, and. the “comics”, the most popular of which, Tarzan 
` and Dick Tracy have invaded the European market. Statistics, 
= ' however, show that, as in other countries, young. people 
no longer confine themselves to reading children’s papers, 
but regularly read adult magazines, digests and newspapers. 
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Women’s reviews in particular are read by adolescents of 
both sexes, 

The total circulation figures of children’s papers in the United 
States are very high, though relatively speaking they seem lower 
than in the United Kingdom. 

Concentration of both children’s and adults’ papers in a few 
hands gives the publishing houses a degree of financial power 
rarely met with in other countries. There seems, moreover, 
to be some disproportion between the power of the big chains’ 
of American newspapers, and the relatively low circulation of 
news magazines. 

Most adolescents buy a paper every day, generally an adult 
paper, not specifically designed for young people. The paper 
is read “as a family affair”, there being no daily publications 
for children or adolescents in the United States. On the other 
hand, some papers with a large circulation have special 
children’s pages on Sundays, and most of the “Sunday Comics” 
are intended for young readers. 

The main American papers which have adopted the magazine 
form are: Junior Review, a weekly desigred to educate children 
for life in the community; Current Events, an informational and 
educational paper; Every Week, Our Times, similar in type to 
Current Events; My Weekly Reader, an educational paper for 
children isued in several editions (one for each primary school 
grade); Junior Scholastic, a paper for High School pupils. 

The question of “comics” is very different from that of papers 

and magazines, Comics have penetrated so far that they are 
no longer read only by children, as in other countries, but by 
the mass of the population as well, Lil’ Abner, Dick Tracy, 
Terry, Blondie, Captain Marvel, Flash Gordon, and Superman, 
together with a number of other characters, are the new demi- 
gods of American mythology, The great “concentration” of 
the comics industry in the United States has come to distort 
the original idea of a cartoon. The draftsman works in 
a studio, not on a whole strip, but on special details in which 
he acquires great mastery of technique. Thus there is a man 
who draws cars, one who draws the scenery, another for young 
girls yet another for gangsters, etc. The studios which produce 
the comics closely follow their public’s tastes and reactions, 
and their touch is so sure that they can distribute their strips 
on the world market for children’s papers. Their influence in- 
creases with their circulation. 


' 


Children’s reactions to newspaper reading 


It is a disquieting fact that the reactions of the young public 
are almost entirely unknown. The policies of editors and pub- 
lishers are based only on their own conception of a children’s 
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paper. That conception may be correct, even where it is 
dictated by commercial, political or denominational motives; 
but it takes no account of the public’s reactions. Methodical 
suryeys have been made in the United States and the United 
Kingdom; but, in other countries, almost all that is done is to 
base an estimate of the children’s reactions to the paper on 
their letters to the editor, on the response to competitions, and 
on the opinions of a few educators. 

In 1950, a British publishing firm undertook a survey on 
newspaper-reading by children. Over 2,000 children between 
the ages of 8 and 15 were questioned, the geographical distri- 
bution being such as to give an approximate picture of tastes’ 
in various parts of the United Kingdom. Questions were 
addressed to 1,020 boys and to 984 girls. A considerable pro- 
portion (41 per cent) were primary school pupils; children in 
secondary and technical schools were far fewer in number. 
Of all the children covered, 92 per cent were regular school 
pupils and only 8 per cent were already earning a living. 

Judging by the replies, the commercial papers were read 
by far the greatest number. Next, came a news magazine. The 
children’s papers, which were read by only 10 to 16 per*cent 
of those questioned, were either comics or sports papers, or 
else papers concerned mainly with particular hobbies. The 
luxury type of magazine was read by only 3 per cent of the 
children, probably owing to its high price. The figures varied 
according to whether the replies came from boys or girls. 
(The latter read fewer news magazines and more recreational 
papers, or papers dealing with the Girl Guide movement or 
specifically women’s activities.) 

This first survey was complemented by polls taken among 
children on their reading of newspapers for adults. Illustrated 
Magazines, such as Picture Post, were much in demand; sen- 
sational newspapers and illustrated weeklies featuring murder 
cases or suggestive undress were read by over 25 per cent of 
the children questioned. More serious weeklies were read 
by only 13 to 15 per cent and the purely political papers for 
adults has hardly any child readers at all. 

„~ The conclusion was that children inclined naturally to the 
‘reading of illustrated magazines as well as children’s papers, 
even where they contained passages not exactly suited to their 
ages. ee lee | i} 

Dr. Wall has reached fairly similar conclusions.1 According 
to him, political events are followed fairly regularly by gram- 
mar-school children between the ages of 13 and 16, and by 
children in technical and modern schools up to the age of 
18. Grammar-school children and girls, in particular, read 
editorials. Children in modern and technical schools are 


1 Dr. Wall, “The Newspaper Reading of Adolescents and Adults”, in The 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, February and June 1948. 
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EOR TATE 


generally not very interested in serious articles. Events of 
local interest are apparently also little appreciated by children 
between 13 and 16, whereas miscellaneous news is very success- 
ful with all adolescents from 13 to 18. The most interesting 
fact emerging from Dr. Wall’s work is that comics are read 
by grammar-school children, and less often by technical and 
elementary school pupils, though they still have a fair number 
of readers of over 20 years of age. It seems, however, that the 
mere fact of an adult paper containing a strip, is not in itself 
a reason for buying it—though one typical reaction comes 
from an adolescent: “I read a comic because it amuses me 
and it’s a change from war news.” A young woman of. 20 is 
quoted as saying: “I like comics, because the pictures explain 
a dramatic situation better than a text.” 

Sports news is read by the great majority of children, though | _ 
girls and young women are less interested in it. 

English juvenile readers appear to have a fairly strongly 
developed sense of humour, especially in the case of children 
between 15 and 16. By and large, it appears from Dr. Wall’s 
work that serious articles are read even by fairly young children, 
despite the fact that they may not be illustrated. 

The preceding conclusions cannot be applied to other 
countries, since English readers are generally more serious 
and mature than French, Italian, or American readers. It is 
moreover significant that the cartoon strips taken from Walt 
Disney films have to be changed before they can be used in 
English papers, 

The work of Miss Diana Scott,1 of London University, also 
provides information on children’s reactions to papers for 
young people. In general, they prefer films and radio to 
children’s papers. This preference for information media that 
require no great sustained personal effort probably extends 
to other countries. Altogether, children between 10 and 13 
have a marked taste for romantic stories and are apt to mistrust 
excessive realism. Moreover it seems that, whereas children 
can easily identify themselves with a film actor whom they 
know by name rather than by the parts he has played, they 
find it more difficult to do so with the hero of a book or of 
broadcast adventures. $ 

In any case, there is no doubt that children have no great 
critical faculty and are content, in replying to questions, to 
say that a paper is good or bad, without, usually, being able 
to explain the reasons for their choice. 

American experts have also carried out detailed surveys in 
this fleld. According to them, children spend about 35 minutes 


1A study of the Relations between Children’s Behaviour and their 
Preference for different types of Entertainment”; thesis submitted to 
London University (Psychological Section). 
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a day reading adult newspapers (i.e. not merely the sports 
and general news, but also the strips). 

As regards the reactions of young American readers, opinions 
differ considerably. Literary and historical characters have 
definitely lost favour during the past 50 years, and sports, 
radio and film stars have become correspondingly more popular. 
Children are not, at the present time, particularly interested 
in religious characters. In the opinion of the American experts, 
this change in taste on the part of young readers is symptomatic 
of American youth’s lack of balance. The big United States 
magazines* continue to provide rather over-simplified and 
elementary ideas on the news or on moral problems. One 
United States investigator found that one group of children 
regularly read 21 strips—by no means an extreme case. Accord- 
ing to the same poll, adolescents who read adult newspapers 
are interested in comics, sporting stories and domestic or 
foreign news—in that order. Boys take a particular interest 


in sports news, and girls in fashions. However, it seems that 


American children, unlike their European contemporaries, are 
very interested in infomation that does not relate exclusively 
to young people, 

None the less, American children do not read only adult 

dailies; for a suryey carried out at Richmond (Indiana)? shows 
that Life and Collier’s are among the magazines most popular 
with boys, and that six women’s magazines hold high favour 
with girls. It is also found that High School pupils like read- 
ing periodicals for adults, especially Life, the Reader's Digest 
and the Saturday Evening Post. 
_ It seems desirable that far-reaching surveys, extending over 
fairly long periods, should be made in countries of different 
cultures. It would be interesting to discover how a story gains 
a hold on children and to what extent it influences them. 


Children’s papers and adults’ 


Although the European countries ar less receptive than the 
United States to strips in adult papers, an increasing number 
of readers have, since the end of the war, been following the 
strips appearing either in certain adults’ papers or in children’s 
` papers. In the case of the latter, several commercial papers 
have noticed that readers taking out subscriptions or replying 
to competitions were adults. It would seem that children’s 
papers are followed by two social categories in particular— 
peasants, who are progressively less inclined to read political 
or general newspapers and who find that the strip provides the 


1 “The ABCD’s of Radio Audiences”, Public Opinion Quarterly, June 1940 
(quoted by W. Schramm in Mass Communication, pp. 413-23). 
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maximum of entertainment with the minimum of effort, and 
young soldiers, who dislike reading methodically when they 
enter a regiment. 

Adults often hesitate to buy children’s papers themselves, but 
parents are frequently keen readers of their children’s papers; 
in certain cases they even insist that the papers they themselves 
prefer shall be bought by their children. This widespread 
retrogression in adult mentality is subsequently reflected in 
the adult press itself. Especially in the newspapers with a 
large circulation, the lives of illustrious soldiers, crimes and 
famous loves, presented in strip cartoon form, arè an ever- 
growing feature. The presentation of such papers, moreover, 
indicates that they themselves are increasingly coming to accept 
this retrogression in their readers’ mental ages. The extension 
of strips, often of foreign origin, is an alarming symptom of 
this sudden “rejuvenation” of readers. “Comics” studios supply a 
growing mass of Italian, French, English and Swedish papers, 
and their cartoons are adjusted to a mental age of 12 to 14. 
Stories which have appeared in instalments in certain daily 
or weekly papers are then assembled”in “collections” which 
are faithfully read by adults. We thus have a position in which 
strips theoretically intended for children are sold almost exclu- 
sively to adults (The Bengal Ghost, Blond Panther, Jungla, etc.). 
It even seems likely that the whole make-up of children’s papers, 
having already affected women’s periodicals, will be adopted 
by the newspapers proper. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to pronounce a yerdict on children’s papers, In 
their present form, they are undoubtedly second-rate in inspi- 
ration and devoid of new ideas, and they make innumerable 
concessions to the taste of an increasingly sensation-loving 
public that is averse from any mental effort, 

The papers’ publishers, however, adduce arguments in excuse 
of this poor quality, “Children’s papers, however deplorable | 
they may be, are a salutary Safety-valve. Any attempt to 
improve their quality would tend to create a sickly-sweet press, 
from which children would turn either to publications for 
adults, which are far more harmful, or to additional visits to 
the cinema. If the Papers produced for them are austere and 
dull, children will take Papers for adults, which are uncon- 
trolled and specialize in sensationalism, eroticism, murder and 
violence no longer found in children’s papers. As for detective 
novels, these tend increasingly to deal in brutal and improbable 
Situations; they now concentrate, not on the discovery of the 
criminal, but on innumerable brawls (Peter Cheyney, James 
Hadley Chase, etc.). To throw children, adolescents or even 
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mentally retarded adults back on literature which is worse than 
the present children’s press would be to provide a remedy 
more dangerous than the disease.” Such is the conclusion of 
certain publishers, who also assert that the popularity of 
children’s papers has in some cases developed a taste for read- 
ing among the wholly uneducated. Thus children’s papers, it 
is claimed, have made foreign languages easier to learn, and 
have sometimes been used by teachers for that purpose. One 
may wonder, however, what sort of training and culture 
children acquire who learn about the world, or learn to read, 
only through the adventures of the superman, classical detective 
stories or comic strips! 

It has sometimes been suggested that educators should inter- 
vene directly in the field of children’s papers, but it would 
seem more logical to concert with the publishers in trying to 
improve certain given types of children’s publications. 

In what has gone before, we have emphasized what might be 
retained in certain types, and what should definitely be 
eliminated. Thus it pay in any case be considered that the 
superman myth should be abolished. The superman should 

‘disappear, and be replaced by more “probable” human 
beings. A renovated Western, on the other hand, could be 
used without the disastrous reactions provoked in children 
by the superman. In so far as stories taken from history do 
not flagrantly or partially distort the facts, they can be used 
to educate children. War stories should not exalt brutal force ` 
and wallow in perfectly gratuitous scenes of horror. The social 
and human aspects of war should be brought to the fore. 
Detective stories, too, should take new forms, with either 
humour or dramatic tension, but without the classical story of 
the juvenile-lead detective and the pariah criminal. Last but 
not least, every effort should be made to improve comic strips 
and funny stories in children’s papers, By restoring to their 
young readers a sense of light and shade, and by preserving 
their capacity for fantasy, the quality and presentation of 
children’s papers could be materially improved. 

In the section dealing with the legal aspects of this problem, 
we shall further point out the danger of purely negative action 
unless this is accompanied by an effort to create a ighequality, 
press for children. 
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Films for children 


In contrast to the problem set by the press and broadcasting for 
children, the problems of films for children have already given 
rise to extensive research and a copious literature. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to a rapid survey of the latest de- 
velopments in the field of these films; the work of H. Storck? 
provides much fuller information than that contained in the 
present study. 

Though interest in films intended for youthful audiences 
has led to the formation of children’s film clubs, has inspired 
opinion polls on the children’s reactions and prompted clinical 
Tesearch among normal and abnormal children, and though 
the State has taken an interest in this work in many lands, it j 
must be admitted that with the exception of a limited number 
of countries (United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R.) the 
problem of films for children has not yet been seriously tackled. 
The production of these films remains in the hands of a few 
isolated specialists handicapped by deplorable working con- 
ditions and most inadequate financial backing. 

Deficient film production for children is one factor which 
has led specialists to reconsider the use of such adult films as 
might be suitable for a child public. 


Production ‘ t: 
Production of films for children is thin. Few countries have 
» Succeeded in organizing a regular flow of such films. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


After the end of the last war, J. Arthur Rank, whose group 
controls the Gaumont and Odeon clubs (a public of 400,000 
children), set up a special department for the production of 
films for children, known as Children’s Entertainment Films, 
headed, from 1945 to 1949, by Miss Mary Field. During these 
years, CEF produced 181 films—27 being dramas, 27 serials, ; 


` H, Storck, The Entertainment Film for Juvenile Audiences, Unesco, 1950. 
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` 9 instructionals, 60 film magazines, 17 travelogues, 27 nature 
study films, 7 cartoons and 7 shorts on community singing- 

In 1950, the Rank organization stopped this type of pro- 
duction; but in July 1951, after long negotiations, a new non- 
profit-making body, the Children’s Film Foundation, was set 
up. This organization has a Board of Directors which, under 
the chairmanship of J. Arthur Rank, includes three representa- 
tives each from the Association of Specialized Film Producers, 
the British Film Producers’ Association, the Cinematograph 
Exhibitors’ Associations and the Kinematograph Renters’ Society. 
Miss Mary Field took charge of the new organization, which 
thus includes representatives of the exhibitors, producers and 
distributors, and receives a regular allocation from the British 
Film Production Fund. The exhibitors pay a levy of a farthing 
a seat on places costing between 4d. and 1s. and three farthings 
on those costing over 1s. The British Film Production Fund 
has in this way received £3,000,000 of which 5 per cent has 
been invested in the productions of the Children’s Film Founda- 
tion. The CFF also deals with the distribution of films for 
children of under 14. The United Kingdom Government has 
followed with interest the foundation and organization of the 
new body, but the CFF remains a private enterprise. 

Miss Field had £150,000 at her disposal the first year and 
£100,000 the second. The new organization hopes to receive 
financial help from the Carnegie Institute. The films produced 
or put into production since H. Storck’s inquiry include 4 
serial with a setting in Africa, two films for children and one 
film magazine in the World Magazine series. Interesting results 
may be expected from Miss Field’s activities. 
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FRANCE 


Three producers have completed films for children; L’Ecran 
des Jeunes, Sonika Bo and Fred Orain. 

The Ecran des Jeunes has produced a puppet film, Guignol 
et Barbarin; two filmed fairy tales, Le Coin des Enfants and 
Blanche-Neige; a long film, Bim, le petit âne; a fantastic film,, 
Jacky, Jacotte et les Sortiléges; a colour film of dolls, Fleur de 
Fougéres; a drama, Antoine, Chef de Bande; a film of dolls, 
Le Briquet Magique; and a short, Tim et Tom à la Campagne- 

Sonika Bo has produced three films for small children: La 
Vache Donne Deux Choses, Elle Est Chez Elle and Zanzabelle 
à Paris. Since 1949 Sonika Bo has put into production three 
shorts of between 300 and 600 metres, including Gazouillis, 
Petit Oiseau, ` 

Fred Orain’s films are intended for children of between 6 and 
11 and have a cast of young actors. They are L’Aventure Est 
au Coin du Bois, Soigne ton Gauche, Deux petits Anges, L'École 
des Facteurs and Enfantillages. 
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SWEDEN 


Sweden has completed a number of films for children, but pro- 
ducers do not consider them a paying proposition. The largest 
number of films to date has been produced by the firm of San- 
drew Bauman. 


GERMANY 


The production and distribution of entertainment films for 
children is still in the preliminary phase, but the Germans take 
a lively interest in this question, as indeed they do in the 
general problem of the cinema’s influence on young people. 

So far as production is concerned, the Schongerfilm firm at 
Munich has completed some 20 shorts for children since 1948. 
They are mostly cartoons and puppet films, but there are also 
one or two fairy stories and drama shorts. 

Other producers—Diehl Films at Munich, Boehner Films at 
Wirsberg and Zengerlfng-Film-Produktion in Berlin—have made 
a few cartoons and puppet films. No long entertainment film 
has yet been made for children, but Jugend Films of Munich 
are preparing one on Robinson Crusoe, and Boehner Films have 
almost finished a 2,400-metre puppet film entitled Kaspar gibt 
Vollgas (Kaspar Steps on the Gas). 

The Deutsche Gesellschaft zur Förderung des Jugendfilms 
(German Corporation for the Promotion of Films for Young 
People) was set up in Munich in the first half of 1951. This 
new non-profit-making organization deals with the production 
and distribution of films for children. Its production pro- 
gramme includes feature, fairy story and documentary films for 
children. It also plans to finance the dubbing of selected foreign 
films. The partners in the corporation are the Deutsche Bank, 
the Bayerische Staatsbank and a number of private individuals. 
Consideration is being given to the constitution of a board of 
some 15 persons, who would be representatives of youth 
organizations and figures interested in youth problems, who 
were also in contact with film circles. The corporation will 
not itself produce films; it will finance their production and 
place the ‘work in the hands of producers of acknowledged 
talent, The films whose production it will promote will not 
draw a moral but will be designed to exert a positive influence 


on young people. 


ITALY 


Italy has so far concerned itself little with the production of 

films for children. According to Mr. Mario Verdone, of the 

Rome International Centre of the International Committee for 
y 
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the Diffusion of Artistic and Literary Works by the Cinema- 
tograph (CIDALC), production in the strict sense of the word 
has been confined to De Robertis’ Marinai senza Stella (Seamen 
without a Star), The Adventures of Pinocchio, made in 1947, 
Cenerentola (Cinderella) and Il Signor Bonaveniura (1942), and 
The Dynamite Brothers, by the cartoonist Nino Pagot, made in 
1947. Nino Pagot in 1946 produced the film Lalla, little Lalla; 
and a film of Luigi Comencini’s Proibito Rubare (Stealing For- 
bidden), is said to have had a certain success with children. 
A more recent film, Domene-Ghini’s Rosa de Baghdad (1949), 
is also said to be capable of successful showing to child 
audiences. ; 


JAPAN 


The Toho Educational Film Company (a branch of the Toho 
Company Limited), which owns a studio, produces and dis- 
tributes feature films and has its own circuit, and the Nippon 
Eiga Sha Limited (which produces news-eels) both make films 
which can be used in programmes intended for children. f 

So far, nine entertainment shorts, of from four to six reels, 
have been produced, one by Nippon Eiga Sha Limited and the 
other eight by the Toho Educational Film Company. Nippon 
Eiga Sha has also produced seven sets of one-reel newsreels 
for children under the title of Kodomo Gurafu (Ilustrated News 
for Children). Mention may also be made of seven live cartoons 
(one- or two-reel), four of them produced by Toho; while other 
pictures include two one-reel entertainment films, four one- tO 
two-reel sports films and about 20 educational films for children, ` 
covering such subjects as the life of animals, botany, civics, 
hygiene, poetry, railways and saving. Most of these films are 
two-reelers, but some are longer (up to six reels), Of these 
20 last films, 10 were made by the Toho Educational Film Com- 
pany, five by Nippon Eiga Sha and the rest by other producers. 

_Present plans provide for a total annual production of six to 
eight programmes composed of an entertainment short, a news- 
reel, a live cartoon and an instructional short. 


The live cartoons produced in Great Britain and France are not 
specially designed for children; and the same is true of the 
Silly Symphonies and the other ‘productions of the Walt Disney 
school, which specialists on children’s films all agree are not 
specifically films for young people. 


Production of films for children in the United States is governed by 
special considerations; ef. p. 85. 

H. Storck’s book gives a general picture of the problems of the produc- ` 
tion and distribution of films for children, and readers who wish for 
fuller information on these problems are referred to it. 
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Organizing of performances for children 


As Henri Storck remarks in his book, it is difficult to organize 
performances for children because of the inadequate production 
of entertainment films specially made for a youthful public. 
Conversely, it is difficult for such production to progress 
because, owing to the lack of outlets, it is not a paying propo- 
sition, 

In order to break out of this vicious circle it would be neces- 
sary to organize distribution on an international level, which 
would become a possibility if children’s performances were 
organized on a regular basis and a much bigger scale in a large 
number of countries. 

Even taking into account the inadequacy of specialized pro- 
duction, the scheme should be practicable. One might begin by 
making a selection of such adult films as were suitable for 
children; countries which have made the attempt have discov- 
ered quite a number. Moreover, the solution of supply problems 
is facilitated by the fact that the juvenile public renews itself 
approximately every three years—much more quickly, therefore, 
than the adult public. Many specialists think that even if there 
were a sufficient quantity of films made for children, it would 
be a mistake to cease showing selected adult films to juvenile 
audiences. They consider that it is dangerous to keep the child 
at arm’s length from the grown-up world, and that it is better 
to help him find his feet there by way of the cinema. In any 
case, the organization of performances for children is steadily 
progressing. 

It is in Great Britain that the organization of such perfor- 
mances has been most rational. Nearly a million children regu- 
larly attend cinema club performances or matinées specially 
arranged for them. 

The principal groups of cinema clubs for children are the 
Odeon National and Gaumont British Clubs, which together 
have some 400,000 members. Both groups are attached to the 
Rank organization. In principle, any child between the age of 
7 and 15 can request a membership card for one of these clubs 
and attend the performances and the meetings which follow 
them, The ABC Minors’ Matinées have been organized by 
Associated British Cinema and have over 300 clubs. Finally the 
Grenadiers’ Clubs have 34 branches, though their organization 
appears to be less thorough than that of the other bodies. 

In Germany, performances for children are being organized 
by a growing number of cinema clubs, youth associations and 
exhibitors. The Voluntary Censorship Council publishes lists 
of long and short films recommended for child audiences. 

In Italy, the Luce Institute has started performances for 


1 Cf. H. Storck, op. cit. 
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children. The halls controlled by the Catholic Film Centre also 
show, once a week, films likely to interest young people. 

Sweden has no cinema clubs that specialize in the showing of 
films for children, but on Sunday afternoons cinemas hold one 
or two reduced-price performances for juvenile audiences. Two 
organizations, the Committee on Films for Children and the 
Children’s Films Board, make a regular selection of films suit- 
able for young people. 

In the United States, the Children’s Film Foundation supplies 
films to commercial cinemas wishing to organize performances 
for children, The SODRE organization in Uruguay and the 
Educational Film Exchange in Japan do a certain amount of 
work in this field. 

In France, UFOCEL, the Cinderella Clubs (Sonika Bo), the 
Young People’s Cinema Clubs and the Ecran des Jeunes organize 
performances for children. UFOCEL has formed a card index 
of films, enabling commercial films to be selected as they 
appear. The films are classified by categories, of which 
two are specially concerned with young people: “J” films, 
pictures which are particularly suitable for children, and 
“F” films, family films which are suitable for any audience. 
Within each category the film is given an index number 
which ranges between 0 and 5. This system enables an’ 
assessment of the educative and artistic value of the film 
to be added to the Catholic organizations’ moral rating (see 
Chapter V). 

The Ministry of Education regularly publishes, in the Bulletin 
de Education nationale, a section on the Cinema and Education, 
to help teachers in advising children. As part of the same 
service, lists have been published of films suitable for young 
audiences, 

It is noteworthy that a big effort has been made in this con- 
nexion as regards both primary and secondary schools. The 
Ministry of Education and the various universities have aban- 
Tepe eee, policy of oong only instructional pictures, ang 

at pains to su i ols 
e Kiis a Pply primary and secondary scho 

In Belgium, the Higher Council for the Cinema has decided 
on the organization of special filni performances for children. 
These performances should not interfere with the ordinary com- 
mercial operation of the cinemas. At the request of the Council, 
a list of various shorts, feature films and documentaries has 
ace prepared, so as to ascertain the material at the disposal of 
the distributors affiliated to the trade organization. A special 
committee has agreed on a standard programme to. be adopted 
for these performances: (a) newsreels; (b) not more than two 
documentaries; (c) a live cartoon; and (d) a feature. 

On 13 December 1951 a Central Committee on Films for 
Children was set up, composed of representatives of the political 
parties, the clergy and the producers. A list of films suitable 
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for children has been circulated to distributors and cinema 
managers. y 

The Belgian Film Library rents pictures to clubs affliated to, 
the Belgian Federation of Cinema Clubs. 

The cinema clubs which show films for young people are 
divided into clubs for children and clubs for adolescents, the 
latter—such as the Jeunesse de ’Ecran and the Jeugdfilmclub of 
the Vlaams Kunst en Kultuur Verbond—being more on the lines 
of ordinary cinema clubs, 

Catholic circles, whose influence is very strong`in Belgium, 
have made certain reservations about the organization of cinema. 
performances on Sunday mornings. However, thanks to the 
work of the Educational, Documentary and Cultural Cinema 
Service (CEDOC), the distribution of children’s films has been 
rationalized, f 

It was as a sequel to,the Catholic Educational Film Week, held 
in Brussels from 5 to 9 August 1947 under the auspices of 
the Centre Catholique d’Action Cinématographique, that head- 
masters expressed the desire that films be introduced into non- 
State schools as a mears of education and training. 

CEDOC, which is a co-operative body headed by Mgr. Van 
Eynde, has worked out a distribution system which will enable 
operating costs to be paid off; when it equips primary, inter- 
mediate and higher schools with projectors, CEDOC must have 
enough halls at its disposal to be able gradually to extinguish 
the debt incurred in respect of the purchase of the apparatus 
and the hiring of the films. The caution of the Belgian clergy 
allows the first projectors to be installed only when agreements 
for the supply of films have been signed with firms like the 
Rank organization in Great Britain. 

CEDOC’s programmes offer a twofold advantage to teachers 
taking part in the scheme: a moral guarantee (since the pro- 
grammes have been prepared for the teachers by educationalists 
and cinema specialists), and an appreciable reduction in price. 
In the long run, CEDOC may quite likely extend its activities to 
the 275 parish halls in Belgium, and secure distribution and 
exhibition rights in feature films of a recognized educational 
value, or in children’s films. CEDOC is tending to concentrate 


“on 16 mm. films, which seem to offer greater practical scope 


than 35 mm. films. 

This system, of whose results it is too early yet to judge, 
offers certain advantages by comparison with the classical 
parish hall system. It not only allows the showing of films 
whose moral content will not harm a child audience, but it can 
help children to acquire a reasonable outlook on the cinema. 
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Children’s reactions 


Children’s reactions have been studied by a number of film 
specialists, as well as by educationalists and child psychologists. 
Unfortunately, as often as not, these experts confine themselves 
to a few fragmentary soundings, two or three extreme cases, Or 
purely and simply their own personal impressions. However 
great the authority and the knowledge of magistrates and 
teachers may be, their remarks bear somewhat too much on 
cases of a readily classifiable type (such as juvenile delinquents). 
The fact that the juveniles examined tend to be abnormal or 
backward rather than normal healthy children usually makes 
it difficult to draw general conclusions. Too many theoretical, 
a priori assessments have thus led to hasty generalizations, 
attractive in form but dangerous in practice. A mass of work 
has been done which it would be difficult to criticize usefully, 
for lack of the essential cross-checking. For this reason the 
facts that follow will amount only to a general appreciation. 
We shall confine ourselves to distinguishing between the opi- 
nions of child specialists, based on their own personal im- 
pressions, and the conclusions reached by investigators on the 
basis of systematic research bearing on a sufficient number of 
children. 

Finally, it should be observed that most of the enquiries have 
been concerned with the reactions of children to the cinema 
in general, not with reactions to films specially produced for 
them. A certain amount of research on this point has, never- 


/ theless, been carried out, particularly in Great Britain and the 
United States.! 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


It is difficult to summarize all the work carried out in Great 
Britain on the reactions of children during and after perfor- 
mances. Several sources have been used: the work of J. C. 
Ward, Children and the Cinema; the thesis of Miss Diana Scott;? 
that of Mrs. Barbara Gray;? and the Report of the Departmental — 
Committee on Children and the Cinema. On the whole, these 
works agree on most of the results, and the source used will 


therefore only be specified when the different inquiries are 
found to be at variance in their views. 


* See the chapter on this subject in H. Storck, op. cit. 
2 “A Study of the Relations between Children's Behaviour and their Pre- 
ference for Different Types of Entertainment.” Thesis submitted by Miss 
i Diana Scott, Psychology Section, University of London. $ 
leae Emotional and Social Effects of the Recreational Film on_ Ado- 
escents of 13 to 14 in the West Bromwich (Birmingham) Area.” Thesis 
submitted to the University of Birmingham. 
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An idea of the frequency with which young people go to the 
cinema is provided by an inquiry which covered nearly 15,000 
children, 


Table I. CINEMA ATTENDANCE BY 14,500 LONDON CHILDREN IN 1948 
(figures expressed as percentages) 


Age of children (years) 


All ages 
15-16 11-14 8-10 5-7 3-4! between 
5 and 14° 
% % % % % % 
Attend a cinema per- 
formance: ~ 
At least twice a week 22 31 31 14 5 27 
Once a week 41 38 41 32 12 37 
Occasionally 36 29 24 36 43 30 
Never attend a cinema 1 2 4 18 40 6 


1 Most of the children of under five were four Years old. 

? Since the number of children under five was only 133, this group was 
not taken into account in calculating the general average. (Information 
supplied by the London County Council, extracted from the Report 
of the Departmental Coftmittee on Children and the Cinema, H.M.S.O., 
May 1950, p. 101.) 


From this inquiry and from other investigations, particularly 
those of Mrs; Barbara Gray, it emerges that visits to the cinema 
once or twice a week can be considered a fair average for 
the majority of children, while one-fifth go even more often. 
Attendance is highest among girls of modern and secondary 
schools; while attendance generally is greatest at the week- 
ends, particularly on Saturdays. Money problems do not 
seem to stand in the way. According to Mrs. Gray, each child 
interrogated spent an average of two to three shillings a week 
on the cinema. It is fairly rare for children to go to the 
cinema alone; parents or friends, or a brother or sister, gene- 
rally accompany them when they are under 16. 

It is more difficult to ascertain the reasons for a child’s film 
preferences. The following table gives, in percentages, the 
preferences of children as between different kinds of films, 
by age and by sex: 439 boys and 384 girls were interrogated.’ 
These figures show a very marked preference for Westerns 
among boys and girls of 10 to 11. This preference, however, 
diminishes perceptibly as the ages increase; only 9 per cent of 
boys of 14 and over, and 6 per cent of girls of the same age, 
prefer them to other types of film. 

Though it is difficult to ascertain the exact reasons for a 
child’s preference, J. C. Ward gives detailed examples of the 
preference shown for a film and the reasons given. In most 
cases the plot is given as the reason for liking a film, and 28 


1 J. C. Ward. 
17 


Table Il. CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR TYPES OF FILM (GREAT 
BRITAIN) 


Type of film Boys Girls 
10-11 12-13 14-15 Total 10-11 12-13 14-15 Total 
KA KA fo %o % To % % 
Westerns 36 23 9 25 20 11 6 13 
Serials 4 4 3 4 3 2 = 2 
Police and gangster 
films 21 30 22 25 7 11 ug 8 
Historicals 4 7 12 7 3 6 17 7 
Musicals 2 1 4 2 18 21 28 22 
Films with child 
heroes 3 5 1 3 6 10 7 8 
Love stories — — — — G 6 17 9 
Comedies 9 1420 13 7 8 6 7 
Fairy stories 4 3 = 3 14 6 — 8 
Mystery and ghost ; 
story films 15 Tai Ti a AR 134. 14 hi 13 
No answer 2 6 12 6 3 5 — 3 
Number of children 
interrogated 184 153 102 439 153 133 98 384 


per cent of the boys regard it as the essence of a picture. The 
choice of girls, however, is dictated in 17 per cent of the 
cases by well-dressed characters, music and dancing. Girls 
are more susceptible than boys to the logic and realism of a 
story. Whereas boys much prefer war films and films about 
gangsters and detectives, spies and flying, girls retain a certain 
taste for polished manners and family scenes. The choice of 
young children is chiefly influenced by comic scenes (low 
comedy) and animal scenes. It is an interesting point that 
children tend, when they come out of a cinema, to regard 
the film they have just witnessed as the best they have ever seen, 
though this impression does not usually last for more than a 
month. It is not infrequent for the same film to be preferred 
by children for quite different reasons (love of adventure, sense 
of realism, appeal of a love story). 

It is just as difficult to discover the exact reasons which lead 
S child to dislike a given film. It percentages be taken, it 
NRT apparent that children know far better just why they 
oe a film than,the reasons which prompt them to condemn one. 
ee dialogue, too many amorous complications, fear; 
a ane and lack of interest are the most frequent answers, it 
fee 2 S interesting to note that while 9 per cent of the 
3 ys dislike the prominence given to sentimental affairs, only 

rA cent of the girls express that opinion. On the other hand, 
whereas only 4 per cent of the boys interrogated do not like 
eo because it is too cruel, with too many murders and 
Fis » as many as 11 per cent of the girls advance this as an 
h e against it. The same tendency is evident with regard 
© films about ghosts, which make a bigger impression on girls 
than on boys. 
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Children’s choice of a favourite actor provides another way 
of understanding their preferences, and their need to identify 
themselves with a given character. Some 22 per cent of the 
boys prefer cowboys (this holds good particularly of children 
between 10 and 11); romantic and well-dressed characters are 
chosen by 22 per cent of the boys and 37 per cent of the 
girls. Comic characters are liked by 12 per cent of boys and 
6 per cent of girls. Choices are somewhat different when it 
comes to actresses. Heroines with sex appeal are preferred by 
11 per cent of the boys and 9 per cent of the girls. For romantic 
characters the corresponding figures are 10 per cent and 14 
per cent, for “starlets” 3 per cent and 10 per cent, and for 
women singers 4 per cent and 7 per cent. 

These observations are confirmed by Mrs. Gray, who holds 
that thrills, adventure and “rough-house” films appeal to 
adolescents; that war still “goes over”, but that audiences are 
beginning to be blasé about it; and that a shapely star and a 
romantic story (even if the plot is stupid) attract boys, whereas 
young girls are more responsive to the sentimental aspect. 
She finds that the danger of over-daring films is not very 
great, for the majority of children (especially boys) take little 
interest in love stories until quite a late age. In addition to 
the films mentioned in the Ward inquiry, Mrs. Gray remarks 
that historical films and films in which animals appear make a 
particular appeal to children, On the other hand, cowboy films 
and Westerns are less in favour than they were (J. C. Ward 
claims that only young children really appreciate them). 

The most interesting practical result of these surveys is 
probably the fact that there are few children who do not see 
films which the censorship and child specialists consider un- 
desirable; more than 500 out of the 1,000 children interrogated 
by Mrs, Gray had done so. On the other hand, there is no 
certainly that these undesirable films always have a harmful 
effect on a child. 

Mrs. Gray’s observations shed a certain light on the children’s 
reactions. Films of the “easy life’ type make a particular 
appeal to them; the poorer the children, the more they like 
a rich’ background. They feel a spontaneous preference for 
gentlemanly heroes or professions (doctors or soldiers or, in 
the case of women, nurses or governesses). The villain is 
generally a coarse, fat man, who is out for money, Marriage is 
regarded as the normal sequel to physical love or mutual intel- 
lectual esteem, but it does not appear essential to most children; 
it is not a goal, but a logical conclusion coinciding with the 
end of the film. As with the children’s press, it is difficult 
to assess children’s sense of humour, but they seem, on the 
whole, not to respond to humour to a very marked degree. 
Boys laugh at a “gag” or a. comic detail, whereas girls find it 
easier to appreciate a film’s general comic content and theme. 

According to the same source, it is none too easy to form 
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an exact idea of the long-term consequences of a film. Ado- 
lescents as a whole are frightened by thrillers. But they are 
much more sensitive to the details of a dramatic climax in 
the story than to the film as a whole. Boys identify themselves 
with the hero of an adventure film, but most often only remem- 
ber its altruistic aspect. Girls, by contrast, remain under the 
influence of a film’s romantic content, and will sometimes 
change their behaviour as a result of the performance, A hero 
who is to appeal to children, in the cinema as in literature, 
must be simple; complex characters make no impression. 

When parents have been shown on the screen in certain films 
(Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, Bicycle Thieves), only one- 
third of the children, according to Mrs, Gray, have made an 
effort to understand their own parent’s reactions. On the other 
hand, when children have seen a film showing parents who are 
affectionate or unusually kind, they have tended to harden thair 
attitude towards their own parents; i.e. shown a contrary 
reaction, based on a feeling that they themselves have been un- 
justly treated. & k m 

Hollywood’s heroines have -a surprising influence on girls. 
which is intensified by the personal problem columns of the 
women’s magazines. The little girl from Birmingham peas 
ively imitates the sophisticated appearance, the bearing and 
the behaviour of the stars, though she is more mature in her 
outlook than are boys of 14 to 16. The film of the “easy life 
type immediately leads girls to think that dancing, clothes and 
the external display of love are the essentials of a normal life. 
Aside from the problem of the connexion between the film 
and juvenile delinquency, which we shall examine in more 
detail, the great danger of the cinema, according to Mrs. Gray, 
is the confusion it sows in children’s minds. 


ITALY 


Few opinion surveys h 
reactions following ti 
Vinci Institute, 
with children o 


per cent of the c 
children of 15. 


aged 11, by 33.7 per cent of those aged 12, by 34.3 per cent 
of those aged 13, by 32.8 per cent of those aged 14, by 22 per 
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Table III. CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR TYPES OF FILM (ITALY) 


Order of preference 


I Il ur 
Type of film 

Number of Number of Number of 

children 9% children % children Jo 
Charlie Chaplin 10 1.6 14 2.2 15 2.4 
Toto (famous Italian comic) 200 32 130 21 81 13 
Western 180 29 127 20.3 74 11.9 
“Easy Life” 12 2 16 2.6 18 2.9 
Sentimental films 23 3.6 29 4.6 28 4.5 
Sports films 28 4.5 74 11.9 76 12.2 
Detective films 54 8.6 104 16.6 117 18.7 
Films about adolescents 58 9.3 46 TA 47 7.5 
Films about adults with 

child actors 22 3.5 34 5.4 39 6.3 

Fantastic films 15 24 16 2.6 26 4.1 
Live cartoons 22 3.5 34 57 103 ' 16.5 


cent of those aged 15 and by 17.6 per cent of those aged 16. 
The “curve” of the Western is yet more striking; it is chosen 
by 31 per cent of the®children aged 11, by 40 per cent of those 
aged 12, by 27 per cent of those aged 13, by 22 per cent of those 
aged 14 and by 14 per cent of those aged 15. This trend 
accords with the observations made by the British investigators. 

On the other hand, “easy life” and sentimental films, which 
appeal only to an insignificant fraction of children aged 11, are 
preferred by 6 per cent and 17.6 per cent, respectively, of those 
aged 16. In both cases, the figures show that the children 
begin to display this preference from about the age of 15. 

Live cartoons would seem, according to the Italian statistics, 
to make little appeal to child audiences. They are chosen by 
less than 5 per cent of the children aged 11, and by 2 per cent 
of those aged 15, Children’s lukewarmness towards cartoons 
would thus seem to be more or less general, and this observation ' 
tallies with the findings of specialists on children’s films. 
Again, while fantastic films are progressively more appreciated 
by children as they grow older, films designed for adults in 
which child actors appear have little appeal for 11-year-olds 
and ‘only slightly more for children of 16 (6 per cent), Films 
based on stories reflecting the liberation of adolescence are 
little appreciated by children aged 11 (6 per cent), but are 
much liked by adolescents of 15 or 16 (more than 20 per cent). 
The same is true of the detective film. The sports film does 
not find much favour with young children, but according to 
the Florence statistics it exercises a great attraction on ado- 
lescents of 15. 

The results of this fragmentary inquiry are valuable only in 
so far as they confirm, firstly, that children very often see 
films which are not specially made for them (Toto), and 
secondly that they look, in films, for themes of action or 
“escape”. 
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FRANCE 


In France, no detailed inquiries are carried out by special 
bodies: among children, so reliance must be placed solely on 
the views of experts. 

Thus, UFOCEL finds that up to the age of 6 the child has 
no contact with the cinema, that from 6 to 12 he begins to 
become acquainted with it through the school or bodies con- 
nected with it, and that from 12 onwards he begins to go to 
commercial cinemas. The child has an irresistible need of 
movement; he can almost be said to think in terms of action. 
Any film in which there is movement, adventure or fun will 
please him, particularly if it brings children and adults into 
the action simultaneously. Fantasy, which he does not always 
understand, and over-strong drama, which alarms him, are not 
to be recommended. A child will watch a live cartoon with 
curiosity, providing the “strip” is short, and he will enjoy the 
antics of marionettes or animated dolls if he is familiar with 
the plot of the film (Perrault’s Tales, La Fontaine’s Fables). 
Documentaries will interest him if they show him unknown 
countries that he dreams of (the sea, the virgin forest, the 
great rivers and their human and animal population), if they 
echo his passion for sport and flying, and if they show man 
battling against nature (mountain climbing, exploration). Gene- 
rally speaking, boys respond most to films where physical 
force is involved, while girls are more moved by sentiment. 

The nature and purpose of technical “tricks” are not always 
understood by children. Only gradually do they accept sug- 
gestion, ellipsis, parallel mounting, superimposing, and so forth. 
A film for adolescents, however, needs to be ‘thought out 
differently, on the technical level, from one intended for 
children of 7 to 12. Neither the documentary film nor the live 
cartoon schould last more than 20 minutes if it is to appeal to a 
young audience. A length of 50 minutes would appear to be the 
maximum for straight films designed for children of 7 to 14. 
In the latter case, the dialogue should not be spoken too rapidly, 
and in no event should the music and the sound effects be 
allowed to drown the speakers’ voices. At the performances 
ame by UFOCEL, children are, so far as possible, separated 

rom parents, and where necessary special performances are 
given for parents and teachers. 

Mrs. Sonika Bo’s observations bear mainly on young children. 
She thinks they like Charlie Chaplin films and understand the 
injustice that dogs the footsteps of the little man. On the other 
hand, children do not like most live cartoons, since they are 
wearied by the “gags” and the glaring colours, The problem 
of “easy life” films does not exist for young children. They 
prefer the classics of comedy (Buster Keaton, Charlie Chaplin 
and so on) to latter-day figures such as Laurel and Hardy and 
the Marx Brothers. According to Mrs. Sonika Bo, children 
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respond to a certain esthetic appeal and like films with a 
musical accompaniment. 

The observations of Mr. Georgin (Educational Film Office) 
deal with older children, pupils of lycées and secondary schools. 
Charlie Chaplin films owe their appeal far more to their “gags” 
than to the pessimism and bitterness underlying them, though 
children are able to understand the caricature of certain envi- 
ronments, and these pictures are often much in demand. Live 
cartoons make a big appeal, particularly whey they are based 
on fairy tales and stories which the children know. The 
movement and colour of the films of Snow White, Pinocchio 
and Gulliver assured them of great success. A foreign cartoon 
with no sub-titles makes little appeal. Comic films make young 
audiences hold their sides with laughter, but they often feel 
ashamed of themselves afterwards. When they think it over, 
they have a poor opinion of low comedy, with its heavy slap- 
stick effects. “Children have a feeling of having been ‘taken in’ 
or ‘let down’ when they come out of a low comedy film.” Child 
audiences like comedy which is incidental to a drama better 
than an exclusively Comic film. Musical films only interest 
children who have already received a certain degree of musical 
training. Adventure films “go over” well; some children even 
enjoy their most hair-raising moments. Cloak-and-dagger stories 
appeal to them more on the screen than they do in books. Chil- 
dren distrust improbable films, and in the same way the unlike- 
liness of cowboy films and the speed-up rhythm of gangster 
films put a fair number of them off. Films showing animals in 
far-away settings have a great success (The Jungle Book). Detec- 
tive films appeal to the juvenile public, provided that the plot is 
not too complicated or the turns to the story too unexpected. 
War films which stress the atrocities and horrors of war are 
little liked, but those which extol patriotic devotion or the 
sense of adventure (Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, Bataille du 
Rail, Battle of the Heavy Water) are very popular. Sentimental 
films bore children, and kisses on the screen arouse a storm of 
whistles. Patriotic and historical films are successful if their 
tempo is sufficiently rapid. 

In films, as in children’s papers, young people have more 
admiration for heroes who are easy to identify as such (his- 
torical, military or sporting figures) than for heroes of civil 
life, unless the latter have taken part in some stirring action 
(Mermoz, Edison, Brazza); scientists do not make much of a 
hit with children, who do not understand the details or the 
objectives of their research, Finally, long travellogues do not 
interest young audiences except in so far as the scenes are 
short and the commentary matter-of-fact. 

Investigations carried out by Professor Heuyet and Dr. Ber- 
tagna with backward children yield more or less similar 
results: films showing animals or circus or sports scenes are 
popular; sentimental films rouse no interest, but films with 
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“gags” are a success. A striking incidental point is that films 
(particularly those showing chases) which seemed mild enough 
to those organizing performances for children in hospital 
created, among the patients, surprising enthusiasm. : 

Mr. Zazzo, working at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, has carried 
out research on children’s understanding of films. A number 
of tests were made, particularly with the help of three films 
which were shown to an audience of young children; the 
latter, after the performance, were subjected to brief question- 
ing. The children interrogated were also asked to tell the 
story of the film and try to remember its principal episodes. 

“It is comparatively early—between the ages of six and 
seven—that children begin to understand the theme of a plot. 
But at this stage their understanding is “total” and composite, 
confusing the identities of the characters and the order of the 
events. Only at the age of 11 do the majority of children accu- 
rately understand the sequence of events in space and time. 
“Other experiments have shown,” according to Mr. Zazzo, 
“that however frequently he may go to the cinema, a child 
is incapable, before the age of 12, of waderstanding the film’s 
jumps in time and in place. The movement and the continuity 
of the film should permit him to grasp it quickly, especially 
if the internal logic of the plot is respected, The child is 
just as bewildered by the diversity of the characters, the 
shifting of scenes and the abrupt cutting of sequences; and 
if a good-natured grown-up is sitting with him, he will pester, 
such a person with questions which show clearly the nature 
of his difficulties. But when all is said and done, this demand 
for logic is a luxury; the cinema yields many other pleasures, 
and the child puts up quite light-heartedly with not understand- 
ing.” 


The homogeneity of the plot and the continuity of the story 
partly explain the sucess of the old Westerns. 


BELGIUM 


The inquiry carried out by the Centre Catholique d’Action Ciné- 
matographique covering college pupils and boarders at private 
schools (who were therefore of a certain social level) between 
the ages of 12 and 18 gives the following results: 


Table IV. CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR TYPES OF FILM (BELGIUM) 


ildren preferring 
Type of film on Chevsantage) 
Historical films (screened biographies) 21.3 
Adventure films 19.4 
Comedies id 10.8 
Live cartoons 5.1 
Detective films 2.1 
Social films 0.1 


1 Paper by Mr. Zazzo at the Second Milan Congress. 
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It is interesting to note that 1.8 per cent of the children 
spontaneously declared that they never wanted to see a war 
film again. i 


GERMANY 


There has been no really thorough investigation into the reac- 
tions of German children to the films shown them. The tests 
and surveys carried out have been on a limited scale. Children 
like both realistic films and fairy stories. According to the 
German Film Institute at Wiesbaden, films such as Berliner Bal- 
lade go a long way towards achieving that synthesis of the fairy- 
like and the realistic which appeals to all types of audience in 
Germany, adults and children alike. 

It would seem that children are more attracted by action films 
—particularly American films—than by sentimental stories, 
which are chiefly popular with young girls. 


o 


UNITED STATES 


American experts have carried out detailed investigations into 
the preferences of children in regard to certain films. 

One of the most interesting conclusions is that, generally speak- 
ing, the characters, problems and themes put before young 
audiences in the films are far removed from the actual life they 
lead. It is just because children watch romantic love scenes 
and see characters living in a luxurious world that they appre- 
ciate the comedies of the “easy life” type which are offered 
them. Young American cinema-goers who, most of them, see 
programmes intended for adults do not seem to suffer particu- 
larly from this absence, in film production, of themes for 
children. Mrs. Mitchell, in Children and the Movies, explains 
this when she points out that though the films have themes 
intended for adults, the plot is so worked out that it can be 
understood by a child or by people of little education. 

The cinema “is the only art which tries to appeal to different 


3 ages with the same standard of intelligence”.1 “Naturally, there 


are films which are specially suitable for children, but there 
are no films which have been specially made for them, in the 
Sense in which books have been written and published chiefly 
for a child public,”2 


1 “Radio Listening Habits and Program Preferences of Sedgwick County 
School Children in the Fourth to Ninth Grades”, Wichita, Kansas, Uni- 
versity of Wichita, May 1947 (quoted in Education and the Mass Media, 
p. 40) 

* “Roy Robinson, Listening Habits of Michigan Children”, in the Twelfth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Michigan 
Education Association, p. 32. 
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It is more difficult to interpret children’s preferences. Young 
children like action and subjects which excite them, on condi- 
tion that they get a chance to laugh too;-older children are 
attracted by the same themes, but expect rather more complex 
nuances, Young girls are more interested by romantic love- 
making than are boys of the same age, “perhaps because the 
boys are less serious-minded than the girls or reach emotional 
maturity less quickly”. 


JAPAN 


An investigation was carried out in June 1949 to ascertain the 
film preferences of juvenile delinquents. Although the results 
. bear only on children who had already received sentences Or 
were being detained on remand, they reveal a preference for 
horror films, historical films and love stories: 

‘Table V. CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR TYPES OF FILM (JAPAN) 


Type of film 4 Boys Girls Total % 
Horror films 945 51 996 31 
Historical films 689 50 739 23 
Love stories 716 178 894 28 
Samurai films 526 6 532 16 
Documentaries 71 1 72 2 

Totals 2,947 286 3,233 100 


The preferences shown by Japanese children for historical films 
or Samurai themes seems characteristic of the national tempera- 
ment. The statistics do not go far enough, however, to allow of 
a definite opinion for which it would be necessary to know the 


exact nature and the origin of the various films shown to the 
children, ; 


SWEDEN 


There have been no really exhaustive investigations in Sweden 


on this subject; but according to the report sent to Unesco, f 


young children willingly consent to see the same fllm sever 
times, Children of over nine prefer long films which give them 
an impression of action or foreign travel. Live cartoons do not 
in principle appeal to children, particularly if their tempo iS 
too rapid. The special Swedish committee for the selection of 
films for children has endeavoured to keep certain cartoons of 
the Pelt Disney type out of programmes intended for young 
people. 


1 These statistics stand in need of interpretation, since they cover only 
Juvenile delinquents. There is, however, nothing to show that juvenile 
delinquents do not sometimes have the same tastes as normal children. 
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According to the Swedish report, the preferences of child 
audiences are as follows. Sensational films appeal to children 
of 11 to`15; children of 11 have a particular taste for animal 
films, adventure stories and films about Red Indians, while 
those of 12 to 13 specially like detective and mystery films, At 
about the age of 14, detective films move into the lead; from 
15 onwards, adolescents often see realistic films to which, in 
principle, they should not be admitted. While documentary 
films do not, generally speaking, appeal to young audiences, 
action films retain all their popularity. 

Girls prefer sentimental films and musicals. In country dis- 
tricts, however, children do not display a very advanced 
critical sense. 

As to films which include child characters, the Swedish report 
believes that the latter’s appearence on the screen brings home 
to the children the theme of the picture. Obviously, the partici- 
pation of child actors does not of itself make a film interesting 
to juvenile audiences. The child on the screen does not impress 
them markedly unless he appears in a fairy tale or a novel, 
which they already knéw (Oliver Twist). On the other hand, 
if he is merely incidental to the plot, the young spectator’s 
assimilative faculty no longer comes into play, and the presence 
of a child actor in the midst of an adult and foreign world may 
be harmful. 


The film and juvenile delinquency 


A lot of ink has been spilled over the connexion between films 
and juvenile delinquency without it being possible for the 
moment, as Father Lunders remarks, to pronounce an opinion 
one way or another. There are a number of contradictory 
theories. First, it is argued that the cinema has no more than 
an accessory influence on a child’s criminal tendencies; it 
crystallizes tendencies which would not have found expression, 
but is not a decisive element. Secondly it is maintained that 
the cinema is a “safety-valve”. Thirdly, it is claimed that films 
and particularly films glorifying crimes, the police and war— 
have an immediate and decisive effect on young people. 
Research carried out to date has been only fragmentary, but 
observations made by such authorities as magistrates in chil- 
dren’s courts suggest that it would be difficult to establish 
any direct influence by the cinema, and that the “ideal offence”, 
Which occurs as a direct result of seeing a film, is rarely found. 
More often, the cinema helps to create in the child’s mind an 
artificial world which may lead to offences. This has led 
certain educationalists to think that a gangster film is less 
dangerous than a comedy of the American “easy life” type, 
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where the boss and his secretary exist in a universe of eee 
apartments, white telephones and huge motor-cars, where nons 
of the problems of everyday life arises. This outlook G 
further support from the innumerable women’s periodicals a A 
lm magazines, which abound in pictures of the artificial ane 
luxurious existence of the stars, with the emphasis on ma 
private lives. Submerged as he often is in poor and ara 
surroundings, the adolescent intoxicates himself progressively 
with the spectacle of this artificial existence, Excessive fi m 
going may lead to a need for money, which is made even mor 
acute by the desire to recreate the easy world of the cinema. 
It is in order to make this “easy life” a part of his own ae 
that the child may come to steal and to kill, without any rega 
to reality. It is only then that the gangster or detective ou 
may provide him with the technique, of which he is probably 
unaware, of murder or theft. The cinema would thus Seer 
to contribute to the emergence of an unhealthy moral climate 
in two stages: it starts by creating a confusion of values in the 
child’s mind, and it ends by teaching him a particular tech- 
nique.1 ' à s d w 

The only comment to be made is that this chain of events i 
only set in motion in extreme cases. The great mass of children 
who like the “easy life” type of comedy go to the cinema for 
relaxation, and thereafter return quite normally to a hard life, 
understanding that one is a dream and the other reality. 

On the other hand, it world be well to beware of too highly 
intellectualized theories. Thus, some educationalists have main- 
tained that films, Particularly detective Pictures, act as a sort 
of “safety-valve” which allows the child’s subconcious mind 
to be purged of dangerous latent tendencies. Valid though the 
argument may be, it does not seem decisive, for it is obvious 
that an overdose o; 


the young spectator the idea of translating 
the screen into fact 


were a little too simple, and as if the w 
by children was the dir 
wars. Though i 
decisive inf] 


On this point, it would ap. 


which do not have a morbid character create no particular 


? This thesis is mai 


intained, in particular, 
children’s courts. 


by the magistrates of French 
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danger for children. Films, however, of whose high artistic 
quality there is no question—such as the French pictures La. 
Ronde and Manon—have been found, in definite cases, to have 
inspired a characteristic moral relaxation. ` 

It may well be asked whether children—fresh from the hor- 
rors of war, hearing daily appeals to war and violence, and 
wilnessing brutal scenes in their homes—are not already con- 
scious of quite a number of problems that the cinema cannot 
pass over. Finally, when it is realized that admittance to cine- 
mas of children under 16 is often subject to little supervision, 
it will be seen that the child is regularly and continuously 
subject to the myth of the cinema. 

These general observations are confirmed by an inquiry 
carried out by officials of the United Kingdom Home Office and 
Ministry of Education. In an attempt to clear up the disputed 
point of the direct influence of the cinema on juvenile delin- 
quency, the British authorities concerned conducted surveys 
covering the whole of Great Britain. Of 1,344 child specialists 
interrogated, more than 100 thought the cinema had an influence 
on juvenile delinquency in children under 12. Some 350 were 
of opinion that between 12 and 13 the influence of the cinema 
was at once much stronger and much more harmful (parti- 
cularly where boys were concerned). The same remark could 
be made as regards the moral laxity observed among children. 
The influence of the films in this direction would appear to 
be small among children under 12, and stronger among those 
between 12 and 16. 

These opinions expressed by educationalists are on the whole 
more pessimistic than the statistics yielded by investigations 
carried out in the children’s courts in Great Britain. According 
to Miss Diana Scott, of London University, out of 28,000 children 
who appeared in the United Kingdom courts in the first six 
months of 1948, only 140 cases of delinquency and 112 cases 
where a child was found in need of care and protection, could 
be directly ascribed to the influence of the cinema. This view 
is confirmed by the report of the Home Office and the Ministry 
of Education, Offences committed by children from 8 to 15 
which were indictable or were followed by crimes totalled 
39,239 for the complete year 1948. During the same period, 
between three and four million children in the same age-bracket 
were regularly going to the cinema in England and Wales, In 
Scotland, as against 5,506 children of between 8 and 15 re- 
cognized as guilty of offences, more than 500,000 children in 
the same age-bracket were regular cinema-goers. It is interest- 
ing to note that only a very small percentage of the offences 
were committed to provide the offenders with money to go to 
the cinema; in 1947 only 246 of the children charged claimed 
to have carried out thefts for this reason. Moreover, the United 
Kingdom report quite rightly comments on this number that 
though a visit to the cinema was the consequence of the theft, 
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it cannot be proved that it was the conscious motive at the 
‘moment of the offence. 

In Sweden, where no inquiry has been carried out into the 
problem as a whole, it has been equally difficult except ia 
isolated cases, to find proofs of the cinema’s harmful influence 
on young people. 

In Italy and France, magistrates express the greatest reserve 
about the existence of any connexion between the film and 
delinquency, in Germany, the work of Mr. Lavies’ will prob- 
ably shed some new light on this problem, 

Investigations carried out by American experts have shown 
that delinquent children went a little more often to the cinema 
than the average child. Table VI shows, in percentages, 
the differences in frequency of attendance. . 


Table VI. DIFFERENCES IN FREQUENCY OF ATTENDANCE 


All children Delinquents 
covered by 


Boy Girl 
j survey Boys Girls Scouts Guides 

% R % KA %o 

Evenings only 43.2 60.3 55.5 35.3 20.6 

Matinées only 29.2 21.8 10.5 37.4 41.3 

Matinées and evenings 25.4 16.1 32.7 25.4 37.3 


These figures should not however be too hastily interpreted. 
Mrs. Mitchel, indeed, believes that it is the absence of parental 
supervision and the existence of an unfavourable environment 
that force a child to seek out his own amusements. It should 
be noted, too, that the repercussions are different as between 
boys and girls. Boys are attracted by the technique of the film, 
and the cinema awakens in them a need for money and for 
luxury, and rouses their spirit of bravado or their sexual 
instincts. Girls,.on the other hand, are attracted by “the pas- 
sionate life”, a life of ease and luxury. It would appear that 
the moral endings of the films make v 


ery little impression, 
either on girls or on boys. 
Here again, the cinema seems to be, not a cause of 
delinquency, but the effect of deficiencies in family or school 
life, in the influence of religion, or in environment, 


It would therefore seem that the cinema only exerts a really 
harmful influence where the child himself is already, to some 
extent, vulnerable. A film seen by a child who is depressed 
or ill-assimilated to his social background may expedite a 


1 Dr. Wall ‘tells the following story, 


of which he was a witness. Two 
ant aren oing to appear before a magistrate were giving 
ac] er advice. ou tell him it’ i vi 
Hath get Kin ald, coe, S because you went to the cinema, 


2 Research now in Progress at the Wiesbaden Film Institute. 
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process which will culminate in a depressive state or in 
delinquency, but the film by itself is never either the 
explanation or the cause of loss of equilibrium in a juvenile. 

It seems likely that the cinema does have an influence on 
delinquency in the circumstances described above, but its exact 
repercussions will be hard to establish as long as “it remains 
‘to be proved that delinquents go to the cinema more often 
than other children and that this greater frequency in their 
attendance has influenced them.”! This influence can only be 
effective where the ground has been already prepared to receive 
it, and in this respect the housing crisis, the break-up of homes 
and the absence of moral supervision by parents can be regarded 
as factors infinitely more favourable to the spread of juvenile 
delinquency than the cinema itself. 


Conclusion 


In the few countries where an effort has been made to produce 
films specially intended for children and to organize cinema 
clubs and performances for children, the results appear to have 
been most encouraging. This does not alter the fact that enter- 
prises such as these at present affect only a very small per- 
centage of children, and that even the children who attend the 
special performances continue to see a large number of films 
for adults. 

The inadequacy of production and the impediments in the 
way of free trade in films are two of the main current obstacles 
to the development of films for children. The production of 
children’s films will not become a paying proposition unless 
import restrictions are lifted and distributors can obtain a 
prolongation of the licence period from the producers, who hold 
almost all the negatives of films that are suitable for young 
People, 


Seep oe 
* Father Lunders? paper at the Second Milan Congress, 
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Radio for children 


The special broadcasts for children, with which this chapter 
is exclusively concerned, account for only a small part of chil- 
dren’s contact with the radio. It is precisely because children 
are infrequent and inattentive listeners to these special pro- 
grammes, or because the latter are ill-adapted to the needs 
and tastes of juveniles, that radio has a harmful influence 
on them, f 

Even at a very early age—as soon as they can walk—infant: 
may be seen turning the knob of the family wireless set, and 
this tendency is on the,increase. Children very soon tune in to 
the songs, jazz and variety programmes intended for adults. 
There does not appear to be anything particularly unnatural in 
this; indeed it would be difficult to prevent them from listening 
to the radio with the rest of the family. Only a few items are 
prefaced by a warning to parents that they are specially in- 
tended for adults, and such items usually occur late in the 
evening when it is assumed that the children will be asleep. 
In most cases, children very quickly get used to variety songs 
or even jazz rhythms. 

Children’s distorted tastes and their preference for the latest 

song-hits come to light at once when they are asked to sing 
their favourite songs in a competition broadcast; the old 
folk-songs then take definitely second place. In this connexion, 
a French producer tried out an interesting experiment. He 
found that old French songs, sung in the traditional rhythm, 
aroused little interest in children, but that they paid far more 
attention when the same tune was sung in a jazz rhythm. 
3 In country districts everywhere, the radio as a medium of 
information is all-pervading; it may also be harmful. Anything 
heard on the radio is taken as gospel truth. “Songs are picked 
up at once and sung by everyone. Various attempts have there- 
fore been made by teachers and educationalists to introduce 
new children’s songs and to raise the standard of children’s 
broadcasts through the use of new methods. 
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Listening by children 


In most countries nothing is known about the listening habits 
either of adults or of children. In the United States of America, 
however, detailed surveys have been conducted to ascertain 
under what conditions children listen to radio programmes 
“(whether intended for-them or for adults), how much time a 
week they spend listening, and so on. The resulting figures 
are applicable only to a country where the standard of living is 
fairly high and the craze for radio is widespread. America is 
an extreme case, with no parallel in the European, African or 
Asiatic countries. 

The average time per head spent listening to the radio in the 
United States appears to range from a minimum of 5% hours 
a week to a maximum of 184 hours, Adolescents are far more 
assiduous listeners than adults. One survey revealed that chil- 
dren between 12 and 15 years of age listened for an average of 
17.8 hours a week, and that the figure dropped to 9.4 hours a 


week for young people between 15 and *8. The Radio Council 
on Children’s Programmes mentio 


of 100,000 children in 1939, 


er cent of the children; 
nd 13.2 per cent news- 
papers. 

The time spent by children listening to the radio varies 
according to their sex, social standing and home. One survey 
revealed that children from moderate-income families were more 
frequent listeners than children either from well-to-do or from 
very poor families, According to another survey, however, it 
would seem that the daughters of Poor families are the most 
assiduous listeners. 

On the whole, er radio listeners than 
country ones, though 3 xceptions to this fairly 
ich new electric systems have lately 
» there is an appreciably higher pro- 

n SA the towns. One American 
i $ om 6 to 18 ye ivi 
in country districts that have recently heen E er 
tening to the radio, as against 12 to 13 hours 
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Organization of programmes for young people 


The difference in organization between the various broadcast- 
ing systems accounts for the different and sometimes divergent 
views held with regard to children’s broadcasts. In countries 
where broadcasting is the monopoly of a single organization, 
children’s broadcasts are directly or indirectly controlled by 
the State. In countries where broadcasting is in the hands of 
private bodies, on the other hand, producers enjoy almost un- 
restricted freedom in the planning of children’s broadcasts— 
though this freedom is largely theoretical, since the sponsor- 
ship of commercial firms imposes certain restrictions on pro- 
ducers, 

A further distinction should be made between State-controlled 
broadcasting organizations and self-governing bodies. In some 
cases, a special service has been set up for children’s broadcasts 
(BBC, INR in Belgium, the German stations, SSR in Switzerland 
and RAI in Italy); in others, the programme department leaves 
each producer to plan children’s broadcasts as he pleases (RTF 
in France). Centralization is difficult in countries with federal 
statutes, where each broadcasting station is completely inde- 
pendent. This is why, in Germany and Switzerland, the special 
services for children are organized by each station separately 
(Bayerischer Rundfunk, Siidwestfunk, etc., Radio-Genéve, Radio- 
Bale, etc.) and not by the State. 


COMPOSITION OF TEAMS 


A standard children’s broadcasting team including all the pro- 
duction staff working for the service, might consist of a head 
of service, two or three assistant producers, two specialist 
announcers, typists and secretaries. The staff for children’s 
broadcasts very seldom includes children, though some pro- 
ducers (Roland Dhordain: “Le Chemin des Ecoliers”, RTF) 
regularly use a particular group of children. The BBC’s 
organization is typical, a staff of about 10 at the London head- 
quarters (six producers and four secretaries), and two or three 
people for each regional studio. The entire staff of the 
Children’s Hour for all the BBC services is not more than 40. 

As children’s specialists co-operate in the planning and super- 
vision of children’s broadcasts, parents and teachers need have 
no doubts regarding the moral tone and reliability of the pro- 
grammes; but this in itself is not enough to improve their 
quality, Doctors and psychiatrists are sometimes attached to 
the staff of broadcasting stations (as in Germany), or they may 
act as “consultants”, called upon to advise on certain broadcasts 
and in particular cases (RTF). 

The supervisory powers exercised by these specialists 
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(psychiatrists or doctors) are slight. Teachers, on the other 
hand, may take part in the production of children’s programmes— 
with a certain measure of independence—or sit on the specialist 
committees responsible for the supervision of children’s broad- 
casts. 

“Uncle Peter” (H. Baumard) of the Geneva studios and Roland: 
Dhordain of the RTF are both ex-teachers. It is not unusual 
for serving primary and secondary school teachers to assist in 
children’s broadcasts, but many producers are afraid that 
teachers may have too academic and heavy a touch. Although, 
by the nature of their work, they are particularly well equipped 
to take part in children’s broadcasts, their presence tends to 
deprive entertainment programmes of the necessary liveliness 
and spontaneity. As a general rule, teachers who are helping 
in the production of children’s broadcasts no longer hold 
regular teaching posts. 

More often than not, the producers of children’s broadcasts 
also produce regular broadcasts for adults, and tend to model 
them on the lines of the usual wireless programmes. The result 
is an overdose of one particular type of Lroadcast, and a certain 
monotony. However, where the service for children’s broadcasts 
has ifs own budget, the producers attached to the service are 
less inclined to copy the pattern of broadcasts for adults. The 
originality of the BBC programmes, for instance, is very marked. 

There 1s no need for producers of children’s broadcasts to 
have a diploma or university degree; these would, in fact, be 
useless to them. The best manuscripts can be selected from the 
drafts submitted to programme service: 
producers chosen on the basis of wo 
This method of sel 7 


or political convictions of listeners, 


; For children’s broadcasts, both compère and announcer must 
end liveliness to the commentaries, sketches. readings and 
radio magazines, which are sometimes rather long. Apart from 
the actors, who may, for example, have to put on an old rough 
or particularly deep voice, there is the problem of children’s 
voices. This is dealt with in two ways—either by using children 
in the studio (though they all too soon become over-assured 
artificial or unnaturally naive), or by employing adults with 


young voices (as in the BB i i i 
EUr C and INR). Neither solution is 


Heated arguments have arisen on i 
I J the question whether 
children should take part in young people’s aee They 
may participate in several ways: competition broadcasts for 
children, public broadcasts, groups of children taking part in 
- Bringing children to the studio, 

Toadcasts for instance, does not 


way. The same applies to small 


competition broadcasts where the children’s voices remain 
anonymous. 

On the other hand, sponsored and public broadcasts with 
children appearing on the stage tend to foster the myth of the 
child “stars”. The participation of “professional mothers”, 
urging on their children and only too delighted to be mentioned 
over the air, tends to falsify the spirit of some broadcasts, It 
has also been noticed that the audience for certain broadcasts 
consists of a few infant prodigies, while the great majority of 
young listeners or spectators merely look or listen without 
taking any part in the programme. When children’s broadcasts 
are thus diverted from their original purpose and concessions 
are made to the public taste, there is cause to fear that, if 
children are too much used in broadcasts, this may well jeo- 
pardize the quality of the programmes besides exerting a harm- 
ful influence on the juvenile “stars”. 

It is to avoid this danger that some stations always use adults 
with young voices, both for studio and for pubic broadcasts. 
The chief actors attached to Radio-Jeunesse (INR), for instance, 
take part in public breadcasts, dressed up as children, and the 
children in the audience raise no questions about their age. 

Children who play a musical instrument, or who have a talent 
for music, are often used in studios The danger for the child 
prodigy is equally serious, and the intervention of the “pro- 
fessional mother” equally disastrous, in such cases. But teachers 
object less to childrén performing music over the air than 
singing the latest song-hits. 


Types of broadcasts for. young people 


Programmes for young people differ widely, particularly as 
between State organizations (France), public corporations (Great 
Britain) and private companies. However, the special broad- 
casts for children may perhaps be classified as follows: 
1. Public variety broadcasts. 
. Series of broadcasts using the same characters. 
» Public competition broadcasts. ° 
. Serial stories. 
Fairy-tales. 
. Children’s choirs. 
- Radio magazine programmes for young people. 
+ Music broadcasts. 
There are also other broadcasts of a more pronounced educa- 
tional character, such as broadcasts on animals, history and 
geography, current topics treated in the style of the March of- 
Time, and talks on films and books. 

Two-way hook-ups are occasionally given in conjunction with 
regional stations, so that children living far apart can be 
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brought together round the microphone (hook-ups between 
Paris and provincial stations for the RTF, between London and 
Scotland for the BBC, and between Brussels and the Belgian 
Congo for the INR). Religious and scouts’ broadcasts are usually 
arranged by the scout movement and by religious organizations. 

Other themes are strikingly reminiscent of the subjects treated 
in children’s newspapers. . 

For instance, in Wild West broadcasts, the atmosphere has 
to be built up by the sound of galloping hoofs, gunshots and the 
neighing of horses. This type of subject cannot be put over as 
vividly on the radio as it is in the press, with the result that, 
except in the United States, so much strain is put on the 
children’s imaginations that the broadcasts cease to be enjoy- 
able. 

Nor is the detective story much used in children’s broadcasts, 
since the suspense of waiting to see how it ends—especially if 
it is a serial story—over-excites the children without always 
sustaining their interest.” 

War stories are seldom used in children’s broadcasts, although 
they have been fairly successful on television programmes. 

Stories of supermen are somewhat unsuited to broadcasting 
because, here again, too much has to be filled in from the 
children’s imaginations and because children rather dislike 
having to re-create for themselves situations that are sensa- 
tionally depicted for them in the comic strips, 

These latter types of broadcast involve such technical diffi- 
culties that most producers confine themselves to the types 
mentioned earlier. There are no purely comic broadcasts, but 
quite often a comic character will be introduced as a means 
of relieving the dramatic tension of a broadcast, 

The above list gives some idea of the variety of subjects 


treated; to analyse the way in which they have been handled 
by producers is more difficult, 


PUBLIC VARIETY BROADCASTS 


Public variety broadcasts are quite often 
for children, _They call for a good compère, plenty of stage 
aay broadcasting ua one or two stars for each broadcast 
and a responsive audience, This type of programme is popular 
with the RTF (“Jeudis de la Jeunesse”), and in Biden ai 
German broadcasts. Such broadcasts are usually fairly long 


r to an hour and a quarter); they deal 


used in programmes 
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cannot resist the pleasure of singing the latest song-hit, much 
to the delight of the youthful audience), In addition to such 
entertainment, the broadcast often includes items of a more 
strictly educational character; in the “Jeudis de la Jeunesse” 
broadcast, for instance, the producer will call upon a window- 
dresser, a teacher, or the driver of the special train used by 
the President of the Republic, to answer questions put by the 
children, This may be interesting if the person questioned 
tries to show the drawbacks as well as the advantages of his 
trade. 

It has been found that certain stunts that go over very well 
on the stage fall quite flat in broadcasts. For instance, clowns 
who make the children in the studio laugh are not so success- 
ful over the air, and young listeners find “gags” that they do 
not understand annoying. There is a wide variety of radio 
games, which, incidentally, imbue the children in the studio 
and amongst the listeners with a spirit of emulation. 

However, variety broadcasts never fail to appeal to children 
who want to sing, The RTF, Radio Luxembourg and American 
stations do not seem to be sufficiently aware of the harm that 
can be done by public broadcasts. The effect of these broad- 
casts is to make juvenile singers adopt a sophisticated attitude 
and stage mannerisms, 

This kind of broadcast seems to be the most popular and to 
call forth the most regular response from young listeners. 
(“Jeudis de la Jeunesse” is said to have a mail of 2,000 letters 
a week.) 

The INR, with its Radio Jeunesse, has produced public variety 
broadcasts of a rather different type. 


SERIES OF BROADCASTS USING THE SAME 
CHARACTERS 


Among the INR’s French broadcasts, mention may be made of 

a weekly broadcast entitled “Radio-Jeunesse”, produced on 

Sunday evenings, in which very definite character-parts are 

played: 

Nadine, a roguish little girl of six to seven, 

Roland Cceur-d’Or, a high-spirited, impetuous, generous scout, 
14 to 15 years old; the “well-brought-up boy”. 

Brigitte, the sentimental attraction of the broadcast; she is a 
lovable, sweet-natured child, 12 to 13 years of age. 

Hugo Centrique, the “man”, about 20 years old; a boaster and 
always playing jokes; he is the dynamic character in the team. 

Onésime Gribaudet, the Sancho Panza of Radio-Jeunesse, good- 
hearted, gay, kind and unselfish. 

Last comes Pic de la Mirandole, a rather pedantic teacher, 
whose main role is to answer listener’s mail. 

These characters are not permanent; they may drop out and 
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give way to newcomers. The parts are played by young-look- 
ing actors, the INR producers being opposed to the direct use 
of children in broadcasts. The Radio-Jeunesse broadcasts are 
usually produced in the studio, but include three or four 
public broadcasts a year. : 

In this system, the drawback is a certain lack of variety, but 
it affords a means of combining comic and strictly educational 
elements. Each character thus plays his role in a sketch which 
includes the edifying part of the scout Roland, the songs asked 
for by listeners, Maitre Pic de la Mirandole’s mail, and so on. 
The connecting commentary is sometimes rather weak, but 
the team-work gives the whole broadcast a certain unity. The 
programme is often related to some topical event (religious 
festivals, national holidays, summer holidays, etc.). Each week, 
the scout Roland finds some new slogan for launching a 
campaign for some specific purpose (anti-litter campaign, 
courtesy crusade, and so on), 

However, the chief interest of the broadcast is the sketch, 
which varies in type but is always intended to evoke some 
response from the young listeners, ò 

This kind of broadcast is also rather long (an hour), but it 
draws a fairly large mail from Belgium and the north of France. 
The scout movement seldom arranges any programmes itself, 
but the organizers of children’s broadcasts have very often had 


a scout training, which can be seen in the themes and tone 
of these broadcasts, 


COMPETITION BROADCASTS 


Competition broadcasts usually take the fi 
broadcast or of a studio broadcast, 
sponsorship of commercial firms, 
can be offered. Stations with 


RTF, for instance, organized 
“best children’s song”, The 
s for adults, and composers 
The children 


ced similar broadcasts, but in 


interest was hei htened b; rizes 
offered by various commercial firms, F T 


German stations, such as the Hessischer Rundfunk and the 
Südwestfunk, have given much attention to competitions for 
children’s choirs, which have been extremely popular. In 1951- 
52, the French broadcasting organizati 


and produced competition br 
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SERIAL STORIES t 


Serial stories, though seldom used by some broadcasting organi- 
zations (RTF and INR) are fairly popular at the BBC, the 
RAI, the SSR and the German stations. As in children’s news- 
papers, favourite novels by Jules Verne, Alexandre. Dumas and 
Sir Walter Scott have been adapted with some success. For 
this purpose, it seems that certain rules should be observed. 
There should not be more than 8 to 10 instalments, each last- 
ing for a maximum of half an hour, Whilst the principal 
characters should be clearly defined, the minor characters need 
not be very individualized. The remark made on this subject 
in regard to children’s newspapers also applies to children’s 
broadcasts: children like well-marked characters and do not 
understand more subtle characterization. 

‘Dialogues must be brief, the atmosphere being created by 
mass effects and noises. The success of the broadcast depends 
on the variety of effects employed. Children are bored by 
monologues or over-lengthy dialogues and by narrative read 
by an announcer in evgn tones. The more action there is, the 
greater the appeal. The dramatic tension of a story must also 
be relieved; and so it is the tradition, even in the case of 
famous novels, to make ample use of the role of the comic 
character. After a dramatic period, a short comic incident 
Serves to keep up the suspense. For serial stories the broad- 
cast has to begin with a brief summary of the previous chapters, 
in the form of a dialogue. 

Apart from famous novels, there are various types of serial 
stories. Once a week, the BBC broadcasts a dramatic incident 
set in the jungle. This is not a “superman” story, but a tale 
of hunting and adventure. The BBC also broadcasts a weekly 
serial story set in an English school. This serial is a means 
of familiarizing children with English habits, customs and 
social background. In this case an attempt is made to counteract 
the thirst for adventure by taking details from everyday life. 
The SSR produces similar broadcasts, either on an adventure 
theme or on more everyday topics. However, it should be noted 
that children’s broadcasts, unlike children’s newspapers, are 
not continually dragging in supermen or the improbable.t The 
Participation of teachers in these broadcasts very likely tends 
to limit any attempt to remove the child from his normal 
atmosphere and also to counteract a desire on his part to 
escape from everyday life or a taste for the supernatural. This 
may, it is true, make for monotony, but that is a less dangerous 
defect than the excesses found in children’s newspapers. 


eA, f 
2 With the exception of the United States broadcasts. 
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FAIRY-TALES 


Fairy-tales seem to be especially popular with German children. 
The Bayerischer Rundfunk, for instance, uses not only fairy- 
tales, stories and legends, but also episodes from Wagnerian 
opera. Fairy-tales, legends, etc. seldom run io very long serial 
stories. On the contrary, the aim is to condense the main 
incidents and use suitable background music to link up the 
various scenes, In France, the RTF has also tried oul stories 
based on fairy-tales, and once or twice a week certain pro- 
grammes include a broadcast devoted to fairy-tales for children. 

There is no denying the imaginative quality or originality of 
some of these broadcasts. But it is unfortunate that, on the 
pretext of appealing to the children’s poetic fancy, producers 
often adopt an insufferably precious tone, There is no need 
for mawkish affectation when describing wonderland. 

The text is usually the most important part of broadcasts deal- 
ing with fairyland and adventure, though some broadcasts of 


this kind rely more on singing and music, with the text merely 
providing a link, 


CHILDREN’S CHOIRS AND MUSIC 


Radio-Lausanne broadcasts a programme of children’s songs, 
with children’s choirs; it lasts 35 minutes, and the connecting 
remarks and poems recited by children make up only a small 
part of the programme, The difficulty in such cases is the 
lack of dramatic interest, which cannot be compensated either 
by the beauty of the choirs or by the spontaneity of the songs. 

German stations make wide use of records and children’s 
choirs. In the purity of the voices and the harmony of the 
group singing, these broadcasts are far superior to anything 
similar in France or Belgium. Indeed, a guess might be made 
at the character of the different countries—Germany, Belgium, 
France and Great Britain, to take only the most typical examples 
—tfrom the relative time taken up by music or the spoken word 
in their children’s broadcasts. ~ 

The RAI (like the BBC) uses records only in its broadcasts for 
young children. On Saturdays it gives a short broadcast of 
songs and records for children from five to eight years, The 
BBC produces a similar broadcast for children of this age, 
consisting mainly of records with children’s voices, 

The RTF, in two very different types of broadcast, also uses 
songs and records for children; whilst exactly the same system 


mance to their listeners. Sometimes 
musical instrument may be selected 


to play a short piece in the studio. The connecting commentary 
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is read by well-known actors. The weekly broadcast by 
Mr. Groffe (RTF) is somewhat different, though it uses the 
same methods. When introducing a song, this producer tries 
to give some idea of its background so as to help children to 
appreciate it better. 

Most of these broadcasts are somewhat stereotyped as pro- 
ducers seldom make any effort to vary the commentary. Broad- 
casts of records chosen by young listeners seem to be more 
popular than programmes of records selected by the producer 
himself. It should also be mentioned that, except in countries 
like Germany, Switzerland and Great Britain, where a number 
of recordings have been made of children’s choirs, the reper- 
tory of children’s songs is fairly limited. Records of folk songs 
recur too often and few composers have thought of writing 
new songs for children, With the large number of existing 
records, in fact, programmes can be built up cheaply and 
easily, though this-is not to say that they suit the tastes of 
the young listeners. 
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RADIO MAGAZINES 


All broadcasting networks use radio magazine programmes. It 
is indicative that stations which have a monopoly, and which 
produce programmes with a marked educational bias, attach 
greater importance to this part of their programme than do 
private stations and networks, which allow their producers 
wider initiative, 

The RAI and the BBC have several broadcasts for children 
which might be described as radio magazines. 

Once a week, on Saturdays, the BBC produces hook-up 
broadcasts on such practical subjects as railways and their 
management, the life of fishermen, and so forth. On Thursdays, 
it gives a 15-minute commentary on some topical event, show- 
ing it in its historical perspective (e.g. the principle of natio- 
Nalization down the ages). On Fridays, a short talk on the sea 
Often serves as an opening for the discussion of topical subjects 
(the “Flying Enterprise”), On one Monday in the month, the 
BBC gives a talk on the books of the month and the latest films, 
designed to give children an idea of suitable films and books. 

hen, again, in its Tuesday broadcast for young children the 

BC arranges short 10-minute talks on the life of domestic 
animals; these are a tremendous Success. 

The BBC’s general plan of broadcasts on current events and 
Tadio magazines indicates the importance it attaches to this 
Part of children’s broadcasts. ‘ 

The RAI devotes several programmes a week io these subjects. 
Every Wednesday there is a short radio news bulletin, "Culottes 
Courtes”, containing items on sports, stamp-collecting, history, 
exploration, animal and vegetable life, etc., as well as a very 
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popular competition. A similar radio news bulletin ‘is given 
on Fridays, this time designed specially „for girls (the pro- 
gramme is called “Little Women”), with emphasis on educa- 
tional questions and practical matters of special interest to this 
group cf young listeners. In answer to listeners’ letters, the 
editor touches on problems of girls’ upbringing: Should girls 
go out alone? At whai age should they go to dances? and so 
on. Then there is a short talk giving Italian girls an idea of 
how children live in other countries; and, as regards practical 
questions, there may be a short lesson on glove-making or 
saucepan-making, for example, or household hints (ironing, sew- 
ing, cic.). 

The German stations and the SSR use radio magazines less 
than the BBC or the RAI, preferring strictly educational broad- 
casts to talks for children on topical subjects, 

‘The RTF children’s section uses radio magazines only in the 
programme entitled “Le chemin des écoliers”, a fairly lengthy 
broadcast given every Thursday, and consisting of a number 
of short items on a wide variety of subjects. The brisk manner 
in which the programme is presented compensates for a 
certain lack of coherence due to the heterogeneous nature of 
the items. It is based on the principle of letting children 
discuss, in front of the microphone, serious problems in keep- 
ing with their age. Thus the compére will ask the children: 
“Is anything wrong?”, and the children will discuss practi- 
cal problems of everyday life: “My friends call me Pudding 
Face”, “I would like to be a nun”, “How should I set about 
exploring my district?” The team, consisting of live or six 
children, then discusses these problems and tries to work cut 
a solution, 
, Another item may consist of children’s accounts of a visit to 
the Eiffel Tower, the Motor Show, etc, Then, again, an expert 
on some subject (director of the National Meteorological Bureau, 
the Observatory, etc.) may be questioned by the children, who 
usually show a deep interest in the subject. In yet another 
item, “La République des J eunes”, the children talk with foreign 
children who speak French about young people’s problems in 
the countries from which they come. 

The sperts section is extremely popular with young listeners, 
who show a very marked preference for items on cycling and 
rugby. In this connexion, it is interesting to note that the 
children, here as in the press, seek technical information on 
sport rather than details about champions and their laurels. 

Inspired by the principle of the “new method” schools, the 
producer has organized several programmes which make 
See on the chodenie powers of observation and assimi- 

ation. ere is, for instance, an item e tit] ae is-toi” 
during which the children present in E S ene 
number of questions on a given theme. The-discussion, which 
is conducted at a rapid pace, always deals with highly practical 
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topics (what is the significance of shyness, difficulty in getting 
up in the mornings,etc.). When the producer gets the children 
to discuss their favourite tunes, the too obvious variety songs 
are excluded, whilts new songs of a more complex character 
(Prévert, Kosma, etc.) are used for the purpose of explaining 
to children some of the novel and strange elements that may 
appear in tunes. There are also items dealing with current 
entertainments, hobbies, and stories of famous men in their 
youth. Only one item; “La Belle Histoire” is planned specially 
for young children. The method used for the presentation of 
history is an original one; a: girl tells a story, in the studio, 
to five other children, who interrupt her to ask explanations, 
make comments, and discuss history in a completely spon- 
taneous manner. S 

This particular RTF programme, valuable though it un- 
doubtedly is, has a number of drawbacks. The producer, using 
young children brought up by the “new method”, has made 
his team so familiar with the use of the microphone that the 
programme has lost its spontaneous character. Besides, the 
producer is continually having to replace individual members 
of the original team, These programmes show a certain lack 
of cohesion and continuity, attributable probably to the fact 
that the producer, instead of confining himself to a single type 
of broadcast, is trying to work out a whole programme of chil- 
dren’s broadcasts. We may, indeed, ask whether this may not 
be one of the most serious disadvantages of the RTF’s system of 
independent producers: each producer tends to regards his 
own broadcast as complete in itself, and consequently tries to 
make it fulfil too many different purposes, with the result that 
it overlaps other broadcasts of a similar type. 

The French-language section of the INR includes a news bulle- 
tin in the “Radio-Jeunesse” broadcast referred to above. The 
Flemish-language section has children’s programmes, produced 
either by particular groups of young people, by young people’s 
music clubs, universities, etc. In this way, a certain variety 
of presentation is achieved, but the young listeners often find 
the differences of tone between the broadcasts misleading. 

With a view to enabling young people to help build up the 
programmes, some stations have organized <ompetitions, not 
for the performance of radio plays or the singing of songs, but 
for the best plays written by children. This of course pre- 
supposes a fairly mature juvenile audience. The most interest- 
ing results in this respect have been achieved by the BBC. Both 
for television and for radio, the new plays submitted have not 
always, it is true, revealed budding talent, but these compe- 
titions have in any case inspired young listeners to creative 
effort, introducing some innovations into the usual radio 
themes. It should not, however, be supposed that these sketches 
or plays reveal a radically new approach. It is interesting to 
note that very many children, hypnotized by the tone of 
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the programmes provided for them, actually imitate or plagiarize 
broadcasts devised by adults. 

Children’s broadcasts performed by the children themselves 
have produced no original results to speak of, Individual 
imagination has expressed itself chiefly in the form of the 
plays and sketches submitted. 


MUSIC BROADCASTS 


Music programmes for children are far more satisfactory than 
the majority of children’s broadcasts. Almost all countries, and 
the Germanic and Anglo-Saxon countries in particular, have 
made great efforts to acquaint children with music, including 
both the history and the actual structure of music. In some 
cases, musical education classes have been organized in con- 
junction with young people’s music clubs. These clubs some- 
times broadcast themselves (Flemish-language section of the INR, 
German and Swiss broadcasting stations) for teen-age audiences 
capable of following a fairly advanced commentary on the 
work and technique of a given composer, Radio magazine 
programmes usually devote an important place to some musical 
anniversary, the history of music, or the lives of great musi- 
cians, 

The BBC has no special broadcasts for musical education; 
but some stations attached to the SSR (in particular the Basle 
studio) have organized courses of introduction to classical 
music, choirs, harmonica orchestras, etc. 

The RTF, for its part, pays considerable attention to musical 
education with its concert 
clubs and its special broa 
sique”, a programme wh: 
broadcast, but aims at 
about musical techniques. This programme consists of a short 
survey of musical instru 
present day; an interview 
porary virtuoso of some m 
by a professor at the Co 
violin, violincello.. Havin 
tition as a means of attr: 
also, since 1950, been 
especially popular in th 
of music put forward some of their c: 
into the national class. 
mes also appear to be fi 
refrain, at this point, f 
tional methods used by 
make too frequent use of 
for instance whether th 
the fairy Music, 


this programme: they 
complicated myths, It is questionable, 
he children really believe the stories of 
the fairy Harmony and the spirit Cacophony, 
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and whether this kind of fable really helps to further their 
musical education. 

Prominence is given to children’s choirs in the broadcasts 
of the Germanic countries—Sweden, Germany, Switzerland— 
in other countries, on the contrary, individual songs or solos 
on musical instruments are more frequent. 


Children’s reactions 


As with the press, little is known about children’s reactions to 
the broadcasts provided for them. 

From the replies received by Unesco, it appears that the 
United States and Great Britain are the only countries where 
thorough surveys have been made of the influence exercised 
on children by radio broadcasts. France and Germany have 
conducted partial surveys; and other countries have confined 
themselves to judging children’s reactions from letters received 
and the response to cOmpelitions, In some cases the young 
listeners have formed clubs, from which information can also 
be gleaned on the views of young people regarding the program- 
mes designed for them. 

A number of religious and political organizations have made 
surveys, but these have been inspired by moral or religious 
considerations rather than by a desire to make an impartial 
assessment of the quality of children’s broadcasts. 

In Great Britain, the BBC enquiry and the results of research 
conducted by specialists, provide a fairly accurate picture of 
children’s reactions. In a population of 50 million, 12 million 
homes have wireless sets. But the Children’s Hour is only 
listened to by 30 to 35 per cent of the country’s children. 
This programme is planned for an age-group of about 8 to 11; 
broadcasts for adolescents are fewer. Table VII indicates the 
differences in listening habits, according to age and environment. 

These figures demonstrate that only a small percentage of 
children listen to the Children’s Hour, whereas during the day 
Many tune in to programmes not intended for them, The choice 
of programmes differs considerably from one social class to 
another. In well-to-do families, out of 100 children between 
5 and 15 years of age, 10 listen to “Hullo there” (magazine 
Programme for children of more ihan 10) and 32 to the 
Children’s Hour. In middle-class families, out of 100 children 
between 5 and 15 years for age, 21 listen to “Hullo there” and 
38 to the Children’s Hour. The corresponding figures for work- 
ing class and wage-earning families are 13 for “Hullo there” 
and 30 for the Children’s Hour. 

On the whole, radio and television programmes are followed 
More regularly by town children than by country children. 
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Table VII. DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN’S LISTENING HABITS ACCORD- 
ING TO AGE AND ENVIRONMENT 


Percentage of young listeners 
or television spectators 


eRe Children’s TV “For the 
hour children”. 
aa 
Ai GE 
e group: C “ 
g 5 to 7 years (inclusive) 30.4 5.2 
8 to 11 years (inclusive) 33.4 5.0 
12 to 15 years (inclusive) 28.2 2.6 
Secondary schools (12 to 15 years): 
Modern schools 31.8 1.1 
Grammar schools 27.8 3.1 
Sex: 
Boys 28.8 3.8 
Girls 33.0 4.8 
Social class: 
Upper middle class 31.8 14.7 
Lower middle class 37.6 6.7 
Working class : 29.5 3.2 
District: 
Town 31.4 4.2 
Country é 28.3 4.7 
Overall percentage 30.8 44 


Almost invariably, children who listen to the Children’s 
Hour also listen to other programmes during the day. 

Parents do not interfere much jn the choice of radio program- 
mes except in the case of young children (under 5 years old). 
But older children turn the knob of the wireless set themselves, 
and parents seldom oppose their tastes. 

The BBC survey is borne out by that conducted by Miss Diana 
Scott of the University of London. Music, plays and educa- 
tional programmes are popular with grammar school pupils, 
whereas technical and modern school pupils prefer programmes 
for adults. According to Ward, the serial type of broadcast is 
very popular, and in certain cases hospital reports are supposed 
to have revealed a connexion between juvenile delinquency 
and radio listening. Out of 110 boys questioned by Miss Diana 
Scott, 61 listened to the radio by themselves, 49 in groups and 
only 18 said they had been prevented by their parents from 
listening to certain programmes they had fancied, Here, again, 
the findings coincide with those of the BBC survey. Children’s 
preferences seem to be as follows: variety programmes, quizzes, 
competitions, serials, plays and lastly news, 

Children seldom listen to broadcasts without doing something 
else at the same time (reading, playing with friends, and so on). 


1 Ward: Children and the Cinema. 
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Hence the attention they pay to the programmes is probably 
scanty, Few have thought of re-enacting in their games events 
that may have impressed them during broadcasts; similarly, 
most of them do not know the names of the announcers or actors 
in those broadcasts. The imaginary name of the hero counts 
more} than\ his impersonator. 

In this respect, broadcasts undoubtedly do not make so 
strong an impression nor exercise so strong an influence as 
do films. 

The fascination of the radio for young Americans is partly 
attributable to the large number of transmitting stations; there 
are 3,000 of them broadcasting for 300,000 hours a week. 
According to Kenneth Baker,’ music programmes make up 41 
per cent of all broadcasts, dramatic programmes 16 per cent 
and news broadcasts 13 per cent. However, over the last few 
years, there has been a gradual decrease in the number of music 
broadcasts (especially classical music). 

In the United States, there seems to be rather a confused 
notion of programmes for children. Children’s broadcasts do 
exist but producers in@lude items for children in broadcasts for 
adults. ` These cater for the maximum number of listeners and 
are popular with adolescents. For instance, serials, detective- 
story broadcasts, Bob Hope, My Friend Irma, and Charlie Mc- 
Carthy are still the first favourites with young people, Pro- 
grammes devised specially for children have a limited popularity 
and are neglected in favour of programmes for adults. As they 
are intended for very young children they have gradually 
come to be overlooked by sponsors, and are given over local 
stations and regional networks during the unbought quarter 
to half-hour between five and six o’clock. However, some of 
these broadcasts are sponsored by children’s shops or toy shops. 

It is difficult to say exactly what makes children prefer 
certain programmes, There is no doubt about the popularity 
of variety programmes and detective and crime stories with 
the great majority of children. A report of the University of 
Wichita contains interesting details about the preferences shown 
by some children. The classification it gives coincides with 
other surveys conducted by specialists. 

It is noteworthy that children’s first preference is for adult 
broadcasts and that they are less interested in programmes 
designed specially for them—the surest indication of the 
defectiveness of present programmes for children. 

As regards both broadcasts and films in the United States, 
there seems to be some confusion between what children see 
or listen to and what is actually intended for them, American 
educational leaders do not think that there is too little pro- 
duction, but they seem to have a special notion of programmes 
for young people: children should be included in the mass of 


1 Quoted in Press, Film, Radio, vol. IV, Unesco, 1950, p. 488. 
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spectators or listeners, and broadcasts should be explicit enough 
to be grasped equally well by children and by the average 
spectator. We cannot go more deeply into this question, but 
such an attitude seems reasonable enough for adolescents who, 
in most cases, can listen to broadcasts for adults (as long as 
they are not infrinsically dangerous for adults), but it still seems 
Necessary to develop broadcasts for young children. 

In Germany, the Hessischer Rundfunk has conducted surveys 
of the reactions of children to broadcasts. An initial test was 
carried out with a group of 15 children between 7 and 12 
years of age. The broadcast proposed by the Kinderfunk was 
a fairy-tale that the youngest children (from seven to eight) 
did pot understand because it was too elaborate, The boys 
were greatly interested in the technical details but not at all 
in the story itself, whereas the girls appreciated the dramatic 
Progression of the story and the sequence of episodes, Most 
of the children found the broadcast too short, though it lasted 
30 minutes; they asked for more variety in the story and the 


boys wanted more adventure. Ten-year-old children who were - 


questioned showed a surprising knowledge of political news 
and paid more attention than adult listeners to news items that 
one would at first have thought unsuited to their age. Most 
children in this group said they preferred the radio to films, 
which they thought too boring. 

A second test on a group of children from three to six years 
old was conducted after a 15-minute broadcast over the Kinder- 
funk, which was again thought to be too short. Children under- 
stood the songs and the Meaning of the questions asked by 
the compére. They were incapable of following a long story 
but showed a remarkably retentive memory and could remember 
the contents of broadcasts given 10 to 15 months earlier. After 
the broadcast they wanted to look behind the receiving set to 
see the other children who had just been singing. 

The findings of the Hessischer Rundfunk are not applicable 
to all countries. In France, for instance, the RTF’s Club d’Essai 
arrived at completely Opposite conclusions as regards the length 
of broadcasts, The French survey showed that children cannot 
normally pay attention for more than an average of 20 to 25 
minutes. On the other hand, the French children, like the 
German children, asked for some variety items and preferred a 
somewhat lighter tone than that adopted in the Kinderfunk’s 
broadcasts. The BBC’s findings also conflict with those of the 
Hessischer Rundfunk; according to the former, most children 
prefer films to the radio, As with children’s newspapers, Ger- 
man children showed a seriousness and maturity that is not 
found in the majority of countries, 

These very fragmentary surveys reveal the need for varying 
the topics and types of broadcasts used in each individual pro- 
gramme, the need for short broadcasts, and children’s inability 
to pay attention for long to radio programmes. No particular 
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account of the above findings seems to have been taken by 
stations that broadcast children’s programmes. 


Length and timing of children’s broadcasts 


Most broadcasting stations generally follow certain rules as 

regards the length and timing of children’s broadcasts, and 

arrange for them to take place during children’s leisure time, 
for instance: 

In the afternoon: 5 p.m., Children’s Hour (BBC), RAI. As regards 
the RAI, it should be mentioned that in Italy most children 
do not go to school in the afternoon. 

At mealtimes: midday on Thursdays (“Demi-heure des Enfants 
Gatés”), and about 7 p.m. 

There are rather more children’s broadcasts on holidays. On 
Thursdays, the RTF gives: at 1.20 p.m. “Jeudis de la Jeunesse”; 
at 3 p.m. Mr. Groffe’s and Marianne Oswald’s broadcast (on 
ive different networks); and at 5 p.m. “Le Chemin des Eco- 
iers”. s 

In summer the audience for the Thursday afternoon broadcasts 

is limited as few children prefer staying at home to playing out 

of doors. 

A few broadcasts are given late on Sunday afternoons (INR 
and RTF). É 

These arrangements are all equally satisfactory, but producers 
are unanimous in advising against broadcasts for children after 
7 p.m. This is, moreover, the time for adults’ broadcasts that are 
not suitable for children. Children’s broadcasts should not inter- 
fere with their altendance at church services (Sunday mornings 
and Friday afternoons), the activities of youth movements and 
clubs, etc. (which are organized on school holidays, public holi- 
days and Sundays between 2 and 6 p.m.). It is therefore rather 
difficult to choose times that fit in both with the needs 
of adult listeners and of youth and religious organizations, 
with the tastes of children and the technical requirements of 
broadcasting networks. In the United States, however, 
statistics show that the favourite listening, hours are often 
after 7 p.m. 

There are means of finding out when radio programmes draw 
the greatest number of listeners. According to the University 
of Wichita, the peak hours are between 4.30 and 9.30 p.m. It 
also seems that more people listen to broadcasts during the 
week than on Sundays or Saturdays, though there are exceptions 
to this rule. Some schoolchildren have more opportunities of 
listening to the radio on Sundays or Saturdays, because they do 
not go to school on those days. One group of schoolchildren 
between 9 and 13 years of age preferred listening to programmes 
between 6 and 9 p.m. But in most cases, account must be taken 
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of family habits and social environment as regards the choice — 


of listening times. 


LENGTH 


Research carried out shows that, on the whole, any children’s 

broadcast which is not designed merely to provide a background 

of sound (as is most often the case) should not last more than 

25 to 30 minutes, 
Three types of broadcasts may be distinguished: i 

1. The short broadcast—usually 15 minutes—for young children 
(the RAI’s Lilliput Radio, the BBC and RTF programy 
etc.); if a broadcast for young children lasts any longer, 3 
should vary its effects as much as possible. 


2. The half-hour broadcast, which is the most usual length (SSR, 
RAI, RTF). 


3. The long broadcast 
this case, children’s 
of topics dealt with. 
casts, public broadca: 


ranging from 50 minutes to an hour, In 
attention can only be held by the ene 
It is possible to produce variety broa i 
sts, radio magazines, the BBC type © 
serial broadcast and other items in this length of time. | 
We feel that the third system is not to be recommended since; 
despite the diversity of tone, the interest of the average child 
very quickly flags. Producers would be best advised to adopt 
the 30-minute type of broadcast, Broadcasts for adolescents 
(radio magazine) could be slightly longer, 


Various questions 


MAIL 


Stations which have conducted no Surveys rely on the letters 
sent by their young listeners to ascertain their feactions- 
Unfortunately, this mail is not as a rule yer. voluminous. 
Judging by the sudden increase i y 


in the numh re- 
ceived, competition broadcasts are very popular, P s 
Th 


the subjects chosen and the prizes offered ‘ 
tol broadcasts Pahere children have an OPDI eee 
heard over the air (the RTF’s “Demi-heure des Enfants Gates 
Even in these cases, however, the children’s ilca eende 
appears very undeveloped. According to the various broad- 
casting services, their letters are for the most part ieee 
which disionly to be expected: Ti Bullaventiiier broadcast, they 
write to express their pleasure, but if not, they ons i tey 
for taking the trouble of expressing their dissa! 


i P tisfaction, 
seldom suggest far-reaching changes in an existing broa nae 
A 
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but accept it as it is; the most they do is to ask for their 
favourite records, 

The German stations, the SSR, INR and the BBC devote a 
part of their broadcasts to hobbies, which elicit a fairly large 
mail. On the whole, however, the letters received give a very 
inadequate idea of children’s reactions. 


CHILDREN’S CLUBS 


Some broadcasting stations have felt the need for bringing 
producers into closer contact with young listeners. Radio 
groups and clubs have thus been set up, though they could 
hardly be called youth movements, Other stations, which have 
not evolved any elaborate administrative machinery, merely 
write to their young listeners in a reassuring, friendly tone. 

The INR, which is specially interested in education, has set 
up, in conjunction with the “Radio Jeunesse” broadcast, young 
people’s radio clubs for the most assiduous young listeners. 
In 1951 these clubs had about 14,000 members, each of whom 
was issued with a card and a badge. During public broadcasts, 
these young people help to liven the general tone and serve 
as new recruits for the Radio Jeunesse team. 

The SSR has also set up clubs in connexion with children’s 
broadcasts. For instance, the Berne studio has a group of girls 
known as the “Friend’s Club”, whose activities seem, however, 
to be limited to arranging for regular group listening to 
children’s broadcasts. One of the broadcasts of the Berne 
Studio put forward the idea of setting up a Comrades’ Club 
(Radio Kameraden), and this has now been in existence for 
over 20 years. The Geneva studio has a group of young 
listeners known as the “Widespread Family of Little Friends 
of Radio-Geneva”. The system is somewhat different from 
that adopted by the INR in that its members rarely assemble 
for public broadcasts, though they can receive a badge. 

The system of children’s clubs has not been adopted by the 
BBC, the RAI or the RTF, In the case of the RTF, the diversity 
of producers probably makes it difficult to have a single 
administrative organization such as is possible in Switzerland 
or Belgium. In practice, however, producers keep the same 
clientele (in the case of public broadcasts such as the “Jeudis 
de la Jeunesse” arranged by the RTF). 

It is difficult to assess the value of children’s clubs, It is, 
however, noteworthy that the studios which are most concerned 
with education are those which have organized such clubs. 
National temperaments may perhaps react differently, in which 
case the system might be less popular in France or Italy than 
in Switzerland or Belgium. 
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7 


MOVEMENTS AND THE RADIO 


“It is the exception for a radio network to let a youth rera 
zation take over responsibility for a broadcast. If a mora En 
or an organization is allowed to take over a broadcas ; F ae 
to submit the script in advance to the directorate i Fae 
station’s Young People’s Department (as in the Flemish- a 
guage section of the INR). This suspicious attitude tone a 
organizations derives both from what might be called a gen aa 
policy of distrust and from an uneasiness with regard to aaa 
teachers, who are neither accustomed to using the microphe Š 
nor anxious to appeal to young listeners in general. All ie 
same, youth movements do sometimes take part in broadcas s 
but always on the responsibility and under the super vista 
of a specialist youth producer (e.g. “Calling Scouts” on = 
RTF). So far as the French-language Belgian broadcasts i z 
concerned, youth movements only take part in them un e 
the auspices of Radio-Jeunesse, which remains entirely respon 
sible. The same tendency is to be noted in the German stationa 
where the large number of youth movements and their decided y 
political trends make it more difficult for them to take par 
in children’s broadcasts. y 

Furthermore, the fact that monopoly broadcasting organi 


zations are more or less under State control often limits the 
participation of youth movements, 
for instance, 


give a youth movement 


ae true of broadcasts which have a defini 
tely religious character, In their anxiety not to offend listeners 
p networks restrict themselves in their 
children’s broadcasts t 


o an almost complete neutrality. The 
h are re-broade. 


are intended for 


(Christmas, Easter, etc.). All the same, these “themes are 
treated with an apparent objectivity and a certain neutrality, 
so as not to offend the opinions of children whose parents 
may not have very strong religious convictions, or be free- 
thinkers, ‘The influence of the Catholic clergy is said to be 
much stronger in certain countries which were not covered 
by the Unesco inquiry. In Japan, the clergy own a number 
of radio stations. Radio-Vatican gives a half-hour broadcast’ 
for children once a week. The programmes are definitely 
religious, hymns or psalms alternating with news of the 
Christian world and adaptations of lives of the saints and 
missionaries. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising hardly enters at all into children’s broadcasts 
proper. The RTF does not at the moment broadcast advertise- 
ments on its programmes as a whole. There are, however, 
certain broadcasts fom children (in particular, the “Jeudis de 
la Jeunesse”) which are paid for. The advertising pretext is 
too vague for a method such as this to be regarded as harmful 
to young listeners. In addition, French producers are generally 
hostile to any type of advertising that would limit their 
freedom of action. In other words, they are of the opinion 
that if the firm which is doing the advertising will be content 
with an announcement or a slogan at the beginning or the end 
of a programme, this sort of publicity can be fitted into 
broadcasts for children. On the other hand, if the firm takes 
part in the actual make-up of the programme, it is certain that, 
since advertisers want to be heard by the largest possible 
number of listeners, they will try to secure variety artists who 
appeal to the public in general. 

_ The BBC, since 1936, has given up all idea of advertising 
in its programmes. On the other hand, the RAI devotes two 
hours a day to advertising broadcasts, at meal times. It is a 
fair guess that, in the majority of countries, children follow 
advertising to the same extent to which they listen to the radio 
programmes as a whole. Sponsored broadcasts of a low level 
make their mark on young listeners’ minds by their catchy 
slogans and their infectious theme-songs. 

In the United States, private stations cannot exist without 
sponsored broadcasts or spot announcements, Certain pro- 
grammes intended for young people are sponsored by commer- 
cial firms, which exercise a certain supervision over their 
contents. 
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BROADCASTS FOR ADOLESCENTS 
OR BROADCASTS FOR CHILDREN 


In the greater part of the programmes for young people (parti- 
cularly in the United States), children’s broadcasts are intended 
for a very juvenile public. Stories, sketches, fantasies, and 
anecdotes about animals are so produced as to appeal only to 
the youngest children. The music broadcasts and the radio 
magazines stand alone in being designed for adolescents. Young 
people: of 12 to 18 years of age are therefore forced to listen 
to the broadcasts for adults and lose interest in the programmes 
designed especially for children, 

Cross-checks carried out by the BBC confirm this tendency: 
far more so than with the press, the children’s radio is steadily 
losing a proportion of its youthful audience. It would seem 
to be in the interests of producers to bring their ideas up to 
date by ceasing to offer children programmes too young for 


their age, and by arranging for an amusing presentation to 
the serious subjects they broadcast. 


Conclusions 


It is not so much the children’s broadcasts that have an 


oung people, but rather the radio pro- 
grammes for adults as a whole, The lack of new ideas, the 


„methods like variety and the failure 
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APPENDIX 


Television 


We shall make no attempt in the present paper to investigate 
in detail the problems raised by television for children. There 
are still few countries which haye a television service which 
is anything more than experimental, and regular telecasts for 
children have only been organized in the United States and 
Great Britain. 

That problems will arise there can be no doubt. Television 
shares with radio the power of entering the home every day; 
like films, its influence is all the greater since it is exercised 
at once on the eye and on the ear. It therefore seems likely 
that the problems of television for children will make themselves 
felt with even greater urgency than has been the case with these 
other media of expression. 

Specialists in the Unjted States have already estimated that, 
in certain parts of the country, children spend nearly four 
hours on weekdays looking at television and more than five 
hours on Saturdays and Sundays. This means that they spend 
more time viewing television programmes than they do in 
school. 

Partial inquiries have also been made into the contents of 
programmes. In this way, it has been observed that in a 
single week of television programmes transmitted from Los 
Angeles, there were 91 murders, 7 hold-ups, 3 kidnappings, 
10 thefts and a collective murder of 20 people at once, But it 
would be a mistake to pass too hasty a judgment. The results 
of this inquiry caused some stir in the press, but the reason 
for this was that they constituted in themselves a “sensational 
news item. ` 

In the course of our study of the press, film and radio for 
children, we have had occasion to observe that too few serious 
investigations into children’s reactions have been carried out. 
In the field of television there have been none to speak of. 

There is no legislation expressly covering television. In the 
United States, the television producers have worked out their 
own production code, similar to those which cover film pro- 
duction and radio programmes, with which we shall deal in 
Chapter V. In Appendix III (Television) will be found the 
articles of the Television Code adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcasters of the United 
States, which covers programmes for children. 
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Legislation 


The preceding chapters have dealt exclusively with the press, 
cinema and radio for children. In considering the question 
of legislation, the scope of this report must be somewhat 
broadened, since, with a few exceptions, there are no special 
laws governing such productions. 

Reference should here be made to earlier remarks regarding 


the differences between the various media of expression, As 


children’s papers differ substantially from those designed for 
adults, some governments have adopted, or are planning to 
adopt, special legislation to cover them (French law, Belgian 
and Italian Bills). With regard to the cinema and radio, 
however, most films and broadcasts are seen or heard by both 
children and adults. Therefore no special laws exist for 


children’s films or broadcasts. On the other hand, there is a. 


stricter censorship of them, precisely because they are designed 
for both parents and children. This is particularly true of 
films, The censor, knowing that children will form a large 
proportion of the audience, feels obliged to judge films far 
more severely than he would if he knew that they were to be 
seen by adults only. 


There are two kinds of legal provision applicable to the press, 
cinema and radio. Either a very broad interpretation is given 
to existing texts and provisions, thereby completely distorting 
the spirit of the law, or the law is sufficiently definite to allow 
the most spectacular infringements and dangerous excesses to 
he suppressed. In either case, the results have been disap- 
pointing and sporadic. Fear of the law has not greatly 
improved the quality of the French press; it has only made it 
possible to suppress newspapers and periodicals guilty of the 
most flagrant abuses. 

In some countries, freedom of the press and adherence to 
liberal principles make it impossible to apply special laws to 
the press, radio and cinema. s 

Countries having fairly recently emerged from a totalitarian 
régime (Germany and Italy) seem reluctant to impose restric- 
tions on children’s papers which would be reminiscent of the 
National Socialist and Fascist systems of censorship. 

The radio raises no serious legal problems. When broad- 
casting is State-controlled, the programme service can eliminate 
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from broadcasts intended for young people anything immoral 
or likely to shock religious sensibilities. When it is a public 
utility broadcasting company, working in co-operation with 
the State, the problem is the same, and the BBC has been 
content to draw up a list of subjects best avoided, both in 
programmes for adults and in children’s | broadcasts. In the 
case of a private station, producers of children’s programmes, 
anxious to secure as many listeners as possible (if only for 
commercial reasons), will avoid all references to delicate prob- 
lems and unorthodox points of view. In the latter case, the 
strictest conventionalism is compulsory, but that does not 
guarantee the exclusion of vulgarity. 

It may be pointed out, however, that the problem of children 
listening to broadcasts not intended for their ears remains 
unsolyed. No law can ever prevent children from listening 
to adults’ broadcasts, which, as a matter of fact, are more 
liable to become an obsession than to do them actual harm. 

With regard to the cinema, the State can take action in 
three ways: firstly, as far as legislation is concerned, it can 
censor films and prohibit children under 16 from entering 
cinemas where unsuitable films are being shown; secondly, as 
regards distribution, it can organize cinema clubs; thirdly, at 
the production stage, it can give support to companies in 
releasing children’s films. Censorship in fact enables the 
authorities to accept or to ban foreign films reputed to be 
harmful. Some excellent children’s films, which could be 
used in programmes designed for young people, are rejected 
for economic or political reasons. 

Censorship has a purely hegative effect on every country’s 
production. Moreover, the fact that children manage to enter 
cinemas showing films which, in principle, they are not allowed 
to see, detracts considerably from the efficacy of censorship. 

The only legal provisions to which the press is subject are 
those safeguarding bonae mores and laying down the penalty 
incurred by any newspaper guilty of libel. In children’s 
periodicals, there is no law restricting the space reserved for 
crime stories, supermen, etc, So far, French law alone pro- 
vides an example of what can be done in this connexion. 
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General legislation 
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films and those liable to have a bad influence on children do 
not pass the censor, while broadcasts, as has already been said, 
are generally free from the abuses prohibited under general 
legislation. 


BELGIUM 


Belgian legislation for child protection appears to be still too 
general, in spite of certain Bills for the extension of measures 
to find an accurate definition of press features likely to have 
a bad influence on children. There are two Articles of the 
Penal Code and one law forbidding the issue of obscene publi- 
cations. 

The first Article, No. 383 (paragraphs 1 and 3) provides, in 
a very general way, for the safeguarding of bonae mores, and 
lays down that any person found guilty of infringing the 
existing laws of Belgium shall appear before the police magis- 
trate. Although this Article can be taken to cover the press 
and radio for childrew, the matter is a delicate one, owing to 
the distrustful attitude of the judges and the public. 

A second Article, No. 386(b), prohibits the exhibition of 
objects, pictures and figures “liable to upset children”, This 
same Article of the Penal Code was originally more detailed 
regarding the prohibition of obscene magazines displayed on 
paper-stalls and in bookshops located near schools. As such 
a restriction proved difficult to apply, the prohibition was 
extended to cover all paper-stalls and bookshops. Here again, 
the offence concerned is not a violation of the law governing 
the press (in Belgium, the Assize Court alone is competent), 
but a mere misdemeanour. 

Lastly, the law of 11 April 1936 bans foreign publications of 
an obscene nature, such publications being designated by Order 
of the Cabinet. Although this law may prevent doubtful 
publications from entering the Belgian market, it is obviously 
not enough to ensure the suitability of publications designed 
for young people, for children’s newspapers may be harmful 
without being either obscene or pornographic. Moreover this 
law often leads to unexpected results, the Customs Adminis- 
tration alone being competent to apply the criterion of obsce- 
nity to objects imported. For example, it was decided (meeting 
of the Chamber of Representatives on 26 June 1951) to apply 
the law prohibiting the importation of obscene foreign works 
into Belgium, to “The Kiss” by Rodin (in reproduction), the 
Roi Pausole, and Lady Chatterley’s Lover. id 

These three legal texts contain all the general provisions 
applicable to child protection in the Belgian press; as now 
applied, they would appear incompatible with the requirements 
of children’s newspapers. In view of their vague wording 
and the fact that they can be enforced only by the Customs 
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Administration (importation of foreign publications) and the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, Belgian lawyers have decided that 
they are inadequate, and have therefore tabled a Bill defining 
criteria for the elimination of newspapers liable to have a bad 
influence on young people.* 


ITALY 


Despite an energetic and heated press campaign on the subject 
of legislation for the protection of children against the possible 
adverse influence of the press and cinema, no effective laws 
yet exist in this field. 

Almost all the relevant provisions are contained in two laws: 
a chapter of Article 529 of the Penal Code and Article 14 of 
the law of 8 February 1948. The first of these provisions is 
designed to protect children and adolescents from artistic and 
scientific works liable to “upset” them, The purpose of the 
second is to safeguard bonae mores and to punish obscene 
publications likely to make a bad impression upon young 
children. It also aims at suppressing works inclined to stimu- 
late children’s delight in detective novels, crime, corruption 
or suicide. Hitherto, the only proceedings instituted have 
been against pornographic literature. In fact, of all the laws 
in existence, the only provisions allowing for the prosecution 
of offences in the sphere of children’s newspapers are those 
introduced in 1948 for the protection of minors, Unfortunately 
there are very few clauses relating to the press, radio and 
cinema among the texts adopted. 

For this reason it is intended to bring in a new law, pro- 
viding for preventive censorship, which will make it possible 
to exercise stricter control over newspapers for the young. 


GERMANY 


There are practically no laws in Germany for the protection 
of children. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
German press docs not indulge in certain unsuitable features 
to be found in Italian or French newspapers for children. The 
political or denominational character of children’s papers in 
Germany makes them less harmful. The special regulations, 
varying from one Land to another, generally provide only for 
local police measures, which cannot be extended to the whole 
of Western Germany. There appears to be no law against the 
sale of pornographic magazines in German paper-stalls. 


* Details of this Bill are given on page 135. 
* Details of this Bill are given on page 136, 
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A Bill relating to children’s newspapers is at present under 
y ponsideration; based on the provisions already adopted in 
rance. ~ : 


UNITED KINGDOM 


There are no special laws governing children’s newspapers, 
but the Board of Trade can, for purely economic reasons, 
decide to restrict the importation of certain products into the 
United Kingdom. As a result of measures recently taken by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the number of publications 
and films which can be imported from hard-currency countries 
is reduced. Some publishers circumvent these regulations by 
having American animated cartoons printed in France, where 
they can be paid for in francs. : 

Certain clauses of English laws can be applied to child pro- 
tection. The reproduction of children’s names, addresses and 
Photographs is prohibited. Indecent, medical or surgical 
details may not appear in the press. Articles on cases of 
cruelty to animals are, in principle, forbidden, as is also the 
Publication of pornographic papers. 


SWEDEN 


Under existing regulations, any article or publication likely 
to have an undesirable influence on children may be banned 
or confiscated, On the other hand, there is no special clause 
Providing for censorship of children’s periodicals; no special- 
ized commission has been set up for the purpose. Immoral 
or pornographic publications only are liable to the penalties 
pet forth in paragraph 13 of Chapter 18 of the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure. 


SWITZERLAND 


the cantons are empowered to take such 
Measures for the protection of young people as they may deem 
necessary. Some of the cantons laid down general regulations 
a long time ago (Geneva), others have introduced special pro- 
visions, ordering various work to be placed on the Index, and 
Specifically banning others by name (Vaud and Fribourg). 
According to Mr. J. Graven,’ in the majority of cantons the 
legal provisions are extremely incomplete, or even non-existent, 
with the exception of those governing the cinema. However, 
no urgent need for stricter legislation has been felt. In the 


~ 
| Speech at the Congress of Milan. 


In the Swiss press, 
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canton of Basle, there is no special law providing for child 
protection. In the canton of Valais (profoundly Catholic and 
traditionalist), the general police regulations are strict and 
admit of scarcely any infringements. On the other hand, in a 
canton like Neuchatel, no special clauses have been enacted 
for the suppression of sales of obscene or immoral publications, 
_ The canton of Geneva provides an example of a locality 
where there is almost a surfeit of police regulations. The regu- 
lations of 25 May 1945 for the supervision of minors in the 
canton of Geneva constitute a sort of police code for young 
people, which moreover can be applied, according to circum- 
stances, to reinforce or relax measures taken against written 
works and publications. All newspapers or publications must 
be previously sanctioned by the cantonal Legal and Police 
Department. This sanction can always be withdrawn. “It 
shall immediately be refused or withdrawn if such newspapers, 
publications or written works come within the provisions of 
Articles 204 and 212 of the Penal Code, attach the good name 
of Switzerland or Geneva, offend against bonae mores, or 
contain photographs, descriptions or ,items liable to suggest, 
instigate or exalt crimes and offences.” The Police Depart- 
ment may “when notified in advance by the Department of 
Education, prohibit the offering, delivery or sale of certain 
publications to minors under 16 years of age”.... “Newspapers, 
publications or written works which, by their nature, presen- ` 
tation or content, appear to be primarily designed for children 
or adolescents, shall contain no illustrations, stories, articles 
or items presenting crime, immorality or indolence in a 
favourable light”. 

Contrasting with the extremely detailed police regulations 
of the canton of Geneva, there are the far more general regu- 
lations of the type existing in the canton of Vaud. There, the 
Legal and Police Department has issued a warning to booksel- 
lers, publishers, civil servants, and the Federal Department 
of Home Affairs against the harmful influence exerted “upon 
our young people by the immoral publications and extremely 
vulgar children’s periodicals which are fast accumulating on the 


market”. It appears that it falls far more within the competence 
of the municipalities than of the canton to take measures 
against publications liable to have a bad influence on young 
people. The following, for example, have been forbidden or 
pilloried: the newspapers Astucieux, Aventures d’Aujourd’hui, 
and Coq Hardi; the collections of short stories entitled Aven- 
tures illustrées, Bison and Victoire, and periodicals such as 
Sabord, Tarzan and Wrill. Other Papers have been denounced, 
in particular Ceurs Vaillants, Pierrot, Zorro and other “comics 
made in U.S.A. and naturalized French” 2 


1 Tribune de Lausane. It may be recalled that Cœ Ji aper 
sponsored by French Roman Catholics. ars iVaiiani dinin inan 
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The canton of Fribourg decided that it would be impossible 
to pass a decree listing the periodicals and newspapers to be 
withdrawn from circulation, as the list constantly changed. 
Be se e therefore confined itself to sending to the 
prefects periodical lists of magazines and newspapers to be 
banned. ` ane 

A multiplicity of police regulations is typical of most 
countries with a federal administration. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


There is no special legislation governing children’s newspapers, 
but they come within the provisions of the federal law for- 
bidding traffic in obscene or indecent literature, and books, 
pictures or objects incompatible with accepted moral stan- 
dards, between the various states. Further, some twenty 
states have laid down special regulations expressly prohibiting 
the sale of any indecent, immoral or obscene literature. 

It is difficult to comply with these regulations to the letter, 
for it is generally impossible to determine which papers are 
harmful to children or which correspond to the terms of the 
regulations quoted. That is why the problem in the United 
States is to eliminate or improve newspapers, without violating 
the constitutional rights of freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press. In one case, the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared that the proceedings instituted were not in conformity 
with the principles of the Constitution. Lawyers hold that 
it is forbidden to distribute magazines and papers consisting 
in the main of news extolling crime, of stories of violence or 
unwholesome articles, The general opinion, on the other hand, 
is that such regulations are so vague that it is always possible 
to invoke the freedom of the press and freedom of speech. To 
Palliate the deficiencies of the general regulations, far more 
explicit provisions have been enacted by municipalities or 
States, enabling children to be protected against the harmful 
influences liable to be exerted by the press. As in other 
countries, it is not difficult to ban obscene or indecent stories, 

ut newspapers dealing exclusively with stoyies of crime and 
Violence, or containing pernicious implications, are not speci- 
fically covered by the present regulations. 

In Los Angeles, there is a regulation forbidding “the sale, to 
children under 18, of any book, magazine or other publication, 
in which crime is given a pre-eminent place, and which 
describes, by means of drawings or photographs, the perpe- 
tration of, or intention to commit, a crime or act of violence $ 

Other cities also have introduced regulations allowing for 
closer supervision of the press, namely: Topeka (Kansas), Des 
Moines (Iowa), Birmingham (Alabama), Lynchburg (Virginia) 
and Chicago. 
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Further, some municipalities have set up committees to assist 
distributors in selecting good newspapers and magazines. In 
a few cases sellers and distributors have themselves agreed to 
submit to a system of pre-censorship, as in the case of 
the cinema. 


JAPAN 


Paragraph 7 of Article 8 of the law for the Protection of 
Childhood stipulates that the Central Council for Child Pro- 
tection and the Prefectorial Councils for Child Protection may 
make recommendations regarding entertainments, publications, 
toys, games, etc. for children, and may give advice to the 
persons responsible, with a view to ensuring children’s pro- 
tection. 

In the case of obscene publications, however, the persons 
responsible are liable to prosecution under Article 175 of the 
Criminal . Law. 

Persons found guilty of distributing or selling obscene publi- 
cations and pictures, or exhibiting them in public, are liable 
to imprisonment and hard labour (a maximum of two years), 
or are obliged to pay a fine not exceeding 5,000 yen. Persons 
holding such publications or pictures in their possession with 
the intention of selling them are liable to the same penalties. 

There is no special legislation relating to children’s news- 
papers; but some police headquarters have adopted specific regu- 
-lations to protect children against the harmful influence which 
the press may exert upon them. For example, police head- 
quarters at Okayama have issued a prefectorial decree laying 
down that publications liable to exert a bad influence upon 
children shall be entered on a list and that children shall be 
forbidden to read them. The sale or distribution of such 
publications to children is prohibited. 

In addition to these somewhat general measures, there are 
certain provisions of a more definitely educational nature. The 
Children’s Charter, adopted on 5 May 1951, somewhat vaguely 
stipulates (Article 9), inter alia, that “children shall have access 


to all forms of culture and entertainment, and shall be protected 
against all undesirable influences”. 


These general clauses testify to the vagueness and ambiguity 
of regulations directed solely against obscene and pornographic 
publications. The foregoing brief survey has made it obvious, 
however, that other elements in children’s newspapers are more 
harmful than obscenity and pornography. 

By leaving it to the police and the customs to interpret and 
enforce the law, some countries have achieved unexpected 
results, while others have found themselves with an exaggerated 
number of police regulations. By adopting such ambiguous 
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legal texts and using such cumbrous methods of enforcing the 
law, the authorities have played into the hands of publishers 
of children’s newspapers, who rightly protest against measures 
apparently incompatible with the principle of freedom of the 
press and the free circulation of publications and ideas. 

_ Therefore, in order to enforce the law more effectively by 
giving it a more educational flavour, specific legislation is 
pending or has already been introduced in various countries. 


Children’s codes 


Faced with inadequate general legislation, based exclusively 
on the articles of the Penal Code, some of the Latin American 
countries have decided to attack the problem of childhood 
protection from a new angle. 


URUGUAY 


In Uruguay, the State has taken direct action by introducing 

the Children’s Code. It should be pointed out that not all the 

Provisions are purely negative, and that they concern children’s 

rights and duties as much as measures to limit the bad influence 

liable to be exerted upon children by the press, radio and 
cinema, 

The first measures date from 1934, when a Children’s Code 
was introduced. At the same date it was decided to set up 
a Council for Child Welfare to supervise measures relating to 
child protection and to ensure children’s welfare. Neither 
the Code nor the Council was particularly concerned with 
problems connected with newspapers and broadcasts for chil- 
dren, but, since 1940, these rather unusual aspects of child 
Protection have been dealt with, and special legal provi- 
Slons introduced. a 

The Education Division of the Council for Child Welfare is 
Specially responsible for studying and limiting the undesirable 
influence which the press, radio and cinema are capable of 
exerting upon children. In the sphere of the press, the sale 
or circulation of pornographic publications is liable to punish- 
ment under the Uruguayan Penal Code. Further, the Children’s 
Code stipulates: 

That it is forbidden to sell or distribute to minors under 
18 years of age any illustrated books, whether printed or not, 
likely to endanger morality or bonae mores (Article 101). 

That ihe Council for Child Welfare shall study ways of 
protecting children from newspapers or magazines (intended 
for adults but accessible to children) which exert a bad 
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influence and offend against morality and bonae mores (Ar- 
ticle 102). - 
That the Council for Child Welfare shall ensure the suppression 
of police court news in the press which tend to present 
crime, vice and immorality in such manner as to exert a 
dangerous influence on children and adolescents. Papers 
should particularly avoid publishing photographs showing 
crimes, suicides, etc. (Article 103). 
These extremely specific provisions* deal with a problem 
raised in other countries, namely that of children reading 
newspapers designed for adults. 


MEXICO 


Noteworthy among the measures taken to protect children 
against the potentially bad influence of the press are Articles 4 
and 6 in Chapter 7 of the Organic Law on Public Education 
relating to illustrated publications and periodicals. This law, 
which concerns culture and education," was published in the 
Official Journal of 12 June 1951, and stipulates inter alia that: 

“It is immoral and contrary to the principles of education 
to publish, distribute, circulate, exhibit in public or sell: 


“1. Articles, drawings, engravings, paintings, printed matter, 
pictures, badges, photographs or any other objects which 
excite evil passions or sensuality, 3 

2s, 


Publications, periodicals or short stories of the following 

types: 

“(a) those expatiating on subjects likely to destroy devout- 
hess, desire to work, enthusiasm for learning or 
respect for the efforts without which no real success 
can be achieved; 


“(b) those exciting evil Passions or sensuality or offending 
against decency or bonae mores; 

“(c) those encouraging passivity, a tendency towards idle- 
ness, and the idea that conduct should be based on 
a blind faith in chance; 

“(d) those telling stories in which the protagonists, in 
defiance ‘of laws and established institutions, succeed 


in their ventures by employing means forbidden by 
such laws and institutions; 


“(e) those describing metho 
punishable by law; 

“(f) those depicting characte 
standards reflect dis 
people, their abilities, 
democratic sentiments; 


ds used to carry out actions 
rs whose intentions and moral _ 


paragingly upon the Mexican 
customs, traditions, history or 


1 The full text is given in Appendix II. 
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“(g) those containing passages in which linguistically 
incorrect expressions are systematically employed; 
“(h) those including articles, paragraphs, scenes, engrav- 
ings, paintings, photographs or drawings containing 
the offences referred to in any of the preceding 
paragraphs.” ` 
A special commission has been established, composed of five 
members appointed by the Federal Executive through the 
Ministry of Education. It is responsible for studying the 
above-mentioned publications and for banning some of them, 
arranging with the postal authorities to have them withdrawn 
from circulation, This commission is also called upon to 
inform the Ministry of Justice of any offences discovered, so 
that the competent authorities may institute such proceedings 
as they may deem necessary. Provision is made for “admi- 
nistrative ” penalties, including fines and terms of imprison- 
ment, not exceeding a fortnight, for editors and publishers 
responsible for the publications indicted. 

Finally, two draft codes relating to minors have been tabled 
which provide, in parficular, for the legal protection of minors 
against publications harmful to children and adolescents, 

The first Mexican Minors’ Code is similar in some respects 
to the Uruguayan Children’s Code. At the request of the 
Secretary for Education, a first draft was prepared by a pro- 
fessor of common and criminal law at Mexico University. This 
draft covered children’s rights, and measures essential for 
child protection. A new draft has been prepared since 1951, 
containing special provisions concerning children’s admission 
to theatres and cinemas showing programmes unsuitable for 
young people, and the supervision of all publications likely to 
exert a bad influence upon them. 

The measures taken in Uruguay and Mexico show that, for 
the first time, some countries have tried to deal with the prob- 
lem of child protection as a whole, without attempting to 
link it up with general legislation. Other countries, however, 
have managed to take effective measures on behalf of children 
by simply adopting the texts of special laws directed against 
offences committed by the press or cinema. 

o 


Special legislation 


Several countries have introduced special laws designed to 
repress the offences observed in children’s newspapers. One 
country is endeavouring to draft a law providing for assistance 
to producers of children’s films. Most of the legal texts con- 
cerning the press are based on the French law of 16 July 1949. 
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FRANCE 


Some time ago, the problem of protecting children against the 
undesirable influence exerted by children’s newspapers was 
the subject of a press campaign, conducted by most of the 
political and other newspapers, and became at one time a 
favourite topic with newspaper editors. The result of all this 
publicity, followed by debates in the National Assembly, aie 
the promulgation of new legal texts and the establishment 0 
a commission to supervise children’s newspapers. 

Two of the Articles of law No. 49,956 of 16 July 1949 on 
publications for the young are particularly important. Article 2 
lays down criteria for determining whether or not a children’s 
paper should be considered as harmful to young people. In 
particular, it stipulates that: 

“Publications designed for children and adolescents shall 
contain no illustrations, stories, reports, items or notes implying 
admiration for gangsterism, untruthfulness, robbery, indolence, 
cowardice, hatred, debauchery or any actions constituting 
crimes or offences or of a kind likely to demoralize children 
or adolescents. They shall contain no publicity for, or adver- 
tisements of, publications likely to demoralize children or 
adolescents.” 

Article 14 is directed against the offence of: obscenity oF 
pornography, which is easier to define: 

“It is forbidden, on penalty of the sanctions mentioned in 
Article 7, paragraph 1, of the present Law, to offer, give or 
sell to minors under 18 years of age any publication liable to 


“It is also forbidden, on penalt: 
exhibit such publications in a 
outside shops or news-stands, 
places.” 

The other Articles 
the establishment of a commission 


y of the same sanctions, to 
public thoroughfare, inside or 
or to advertise them in such 


Proceedings may also be 

complicity, against 

re or printers, if the 

infringe the provisions of the aforesaid Article's estat ets ut 
Furthermore, Article 13 stipulates that: 


ple shall be imported 
on without the prior 


1 The full text of the law is given in Appendix II, 
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permission of the Ministry of Information, granted on the 
recommendation of the commission for the supervision and 
control of publications intended for children and adolescents.” 

It can be seen at once that these French legal clauses are 
unprecedented, in that firstly, they supply a new definition of 
offences—which are no longer confined to the criteria of 
obscenity or pornography—and, secondly, they provide for the 
establishment of a standing commission for the supervision 
of publications for young people. 

The organization of this commission, provided for under 

the same law of 16 July 1949, deserves to be described in 
greater detail, 
_ The commission, whose chairman is a privy councillor, 
includes as far as possible among its members politicians, civil 
servants, representatives of children’s newspapers (publishers 
and editors) and representatives of family organizations—all 
these people being qualified to express an opinion on the prob- 
lem of newspapers for children. The politicians, for example, 
are appointed by the Press Commission of the National Assem- 
bly; four regular Deputies and four alternates are delegated to 
the commission, : a 

The Conseil Supérieur de la Magistrature (Higher Council 
of Magistracy) is represented on the commission by a regular 
member and three alternates. The Direction de l’Education 
Surveillée (Department of Approved Education), which comes 
under the Ministry of Justice, is also represented by a regular 
member and an alternate. 

The Ministries and Secretariats of State for Family Affairs 
and Public Health, Information, Home Affairs, Education, Tech- 
nical Training, and Youth and Sport are each represented on 
the commission by a regular member and an alternate. Public 
and private schools alike are represented by a regular member 
and an alternate. v 

Politicians and civil servants are not the only members of 
the commission; private and professional organizations are 
also represented. For example, illustrators and authors have 
five seats on the commission (three regular members and two 
alternates), while professional bodies of representatives of 
children’s newspapers have three regular members. Youth 
Movements and organizations are representéd by five regular 
members and three alternates, and the National Union of Family 
Associations has two regular members and two alternates. 

This commission had to face two difficult alternatives: either 
to judge publications harshly, recommending the institution of 
Proceedings against certain papers and the infliction of severe 
penalties, or, on the contrary, to display excessive tolerance, 
which would entail a considerable reduction of its activities 
and would mean that it would do little to improve the standard 


of children’s newspapers. — i À 
Until 1952, the commission tried to confine itself to issuing 
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a direct, personal warning to newspaper editors, advising them 
to modify their publications, rather than requesting the Ministry 
of Justice to institute immediate proceedings against editors 
guilty of infringing the provisions of the law of 16 July 1949. 
As a matter of fact, it is probable that the judges would 
not have dared, immediately the law introduced, to inflict 
very severe penalties, which would merely have alienated a 


public opinion still attached to the principle of freedom of 
the press. 


Newspaper editors have, on the whole, heeded the commis- 
sion’s warnings and have themselves suppressed illustrations 
and texts judged offensive, Some publications specializing in 
detective stories or pornographic items have been banned. No 
legal proceedings have yet been instituted. 

In fact the only real problem is to know whether it is at 
present possible to institute legal proceedings against news- 
papers and periodicals which have failed to observe the pro- 
visions of the law and to see that they suffer proper penalties. 
The case of a big commercial paper for children exposed the 
hesitancy of the public authorities and,the commission. This 
paper, realizing that it was in danger of being convicted under 
the new law, decided’ that it would be better to disappear, 
joining forces with another publication by the same publishers. 
It is almost a pity that proceedings were not taken before the 
eclipse of the paper, for the French'law has served hitherto 
more to warn off offenders than to repress offences. . 

In the view of its chairman, the commission’s most urgent 
tasks in superyision and inspection were of four kinds: 

1. To propose measures for the improvement of publications 
designed for children and adolescents. 

2. To draw the attention of the competent authorities to 

or measures, or infringements 

mful to children and adolescents. 

applications for permission to 


prohibiting their exhibition in public, 


n at the beginning of 1951, considered the 
first results of its cam: aign, it noted that it had communicated 


the publications. 
During the last quarter of 195 


n 0, seven other publications 
were examined. In pursuance 


of the commission’s recom- 
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mendations, the Minister of Home Affairs banned three other 

publications on 14 and 16 February 1951. 

_ Commenting at the Congress of Milan* on the commission’s 

inspection of children’s publications, Mr. Potier, Head of the 

Bureau of Legislation, Legal Affairs and the Prevention of 

Delinquency at the Department of Approved Education, drew 

attention to the positive nature of the recommendations made 

to publishers of children’s newspapers. Unfortunately, some 
scepticism as to the effectiveness of these recommendations 
continues to be justified. Nevertheless, they do prove that the 
commission has made an interesting attempt not to confine 
its action to repressive measures; and yet it cannot in the 
circumstances be said that it has tried to exercise direct 
control over children’s newspapers. 

These recommendations related to the following points: 

1. Having observed that children’s newspapers represent life 
to children as one long series of wicked snares which they 
must strive to avoid, of endless struggles ,to avenge “widows 
and orphans”, etc., the commission urges such newspapers 
to aim at less tensjon, more calm and better balance. 

2. The popularization of “gloomy” literature puts children in 
a dilemma; either they are demoralized by the prospects 
ahead of them, or else, on the contrary, they enter into 
the game and tend to identify themselves with the perpe- 
tually tragic characters depicted in their newspapers. 

3. That the righter of wrongs and the bandit alike can be 
victorious only after an uninterrupted series of frenzied 
acts of violence would appear to be a moot point. It is 
not enough for the tale to end with the punishment of the 
villain or traitor: all through the story the characters should 
behave in a more normal manner. 

4. The purely arbitrary distinction between bandits and 
righters of wrongs shows some lack of imagination, Each 
type should have more individuality and his behaviour 
should be in keeping with his character. 

5. The actions of characters in opposite camps appear to be 
inspired solely by hatred or cupidity. It should be possible 
to ascribe other motives to them. 

6. The intellectual atrophy of the characters is equalled by 
their complete lack of any emotion. 

7. This intellectual atrophy is evident in the drawings, where 
the characters only too often react in a purely animal way. 

8. The plot always centres round assassinations and indi- 
vidual attempts on people’s lives, giving children an agres- 
sion complex and making them definitely antisocial. 

9, There is never much connexion between the main events 
in the story. There is a systematic disregard for dramatic 
probability or sequence. 

= 
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10. Serial stories or pictures too often end on a note of crime 
or violence, reminiscent of cuttings in films. h 

11. The minor characters in a story are systematically sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of two or three heroes. 

12. Children’s newspapers are blatantly race-conscious. 

13. Negroes are made to behave like animals. White people 
always display unquestionable superiority. 

14. The heroes depicted in children’s newspapers are so crude 
and unnatural that they bear only the remotest resemblance 
to heroes, in real life. 

15. The introduction of robots and grotesque animals plunges 
children into a depressing atmosphere. 

16. On the pretext that they are necessary to the plot, exag- 
gerated liberties are taken with the story’s dramatic 
sequence, 

17. Imaginary scientific facts and theories, without any reason- 
able or scientific basis, are invented. 

18. The principal characters in children’s stories are inhuman, 
and impervious to fear, pity or the need for money. 

19. On that account, all morality loses ifs significance. , 

20. In tales for children, woman is merely a stake to be 
contended for, or an object to be exchanged: she is a 
ransom, a hostage, a prize, a victim or a reward. The sex- 
appeal of women characters is too often highly suggestive. 

21. Children’s newspapers no longer allow any place for 
humour and laughter, 

22. The over-frequent introduction of a “ 
inclined to make children lose the feeli 
or coherent story, 

23. The gradual replacement of texts by pictures is typical of 
all children’s newspapers. 

These few remarks 

the commission for 


crazy” element is 
ng of a continuous 


of freedom of the press. The 
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BELGIUM 


The Bill tabled in the Belgian Senate, relating to legislation 
governing children’s newspapers, follows fairly closely the 
French law of 16 July 1949. The first draft of the Belgian law 
was tabled on 28 October 1949. The matter was, however, to 
be taken up again on 14 November 1950, after the dissolution 
of the Belgian Parliament, by a new Member of Parliament, 
Senator Jespers. 

Referring to the French law and drawing attention to its 
efficacy, Senator Jespers proposed a new draft of the Belgian 
law, providing for two additional measures: the prohibition 
of anything likely to be prejudicial to young people’s moral 
development, and the imposition of strict conditions on firms 
publishing periodicals for children and adolescents. As in 
France, the law provides for the establishment of a special 
commission to supervise the enforcement of the various clauses, 
stipulating that the latter shall not have recourse to any 
censorship measures at variance with Article 18 of the Consti- 
tution, which lays dowa that: “The press is free; there shall 
never be any censorship of the press.” 

The publications to which the new Bill refers are periodical 
or non-periodical publications which, by virtue of their nature, 
Presentation and subject, appear to be primarily designed for 
children and adolescents under 18 years of age. 

This very broad definition leaves the law court a considerable 
amount of freedom in deciding whether a publication’s content, 
layout or aim are such as to justify its classification among 
publications primarily designed for young people. 

Article 3 of the Bill stipulates that publications for young 
People “shall be issued only as separate documents, clearly 
detachable or severable from any other publication having a 
different purpose”. This provision is intended to cover news- 
Papers or periodicals for adults which contain pages intended 
for young people. j 

Article 2 contains a definition of criteria for the elimination 
of publications likely to have a bad influence on young people. 
It Prohibits: 

Any publication showing crime, 

ling, immorality or indecency in a favo 
« ight. 

„Any publication likely to demoralize young people. — 1 

Any publication likely to create psychic aberrations in 

children and adolescents.” 

The Bill covers every possible form of item: illustrations, 
stories, reports, articles or notes. 

_ Articles 10, 11 and 14 define the penalties to which persons 

infringing the above provisions are liable (publishers, editors, 

authors, printers and distributors). 

The Belgian Bill lays down that recognize 


gangsterism, robbery, swind- 
urable or attractive 


d associations for 
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' the defence of morals, youth and popular education associations, — 
and large family associations, may bring a civil action and ~ 
claim damages as injured parties. The other Articles define 
the civic and moral standards required of persons authorized 
to edit publications for young people, the composition of firms 
for the publication of young people’s newspapers, the ways 
in which the preceding clauses shall be enforced, the amount 
of fines and the length of prison sentences. The commission 
is also empowered to decide what foreign newspapers for 
young people may be imported. 

Lastly, as in French legislation, Jespers’ Bill provides for 
the establishment of a supervisory commission, attached to 
the Ministry of Justice and composed of magistrates, civil 
servants and representatives of family organizations, The 
commission’s functions are to propose measures for the improve- 
ment of publications for children and adolescents, to draw 
the attention of the competent authorities to infringements of 
the law or any measures likely to make the press harmful to 
children and adolescents, and to make suggestions to the 
Minister regarding the enforcement of the law or possible 


i ill, ‘ slightly changes i irit, 
the Ital: Bill, ‘th ges its sp. 
it ABD eat: ably. ough based on the French one, differs from 


ITALY 
Following a crime committed at Bologna i 


who had obviously been reading chi id n 1949 by a child 


a s ren’ 
press, politicians and the Italian Parliament aerea 


1 Speeches by S. Versele and Théo Collignon at the Congress of MA 
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tion to the problem of films and newspapers for children. At 
the present time, mainly inspired by political motives, news- 
Papers, law associations and political parties are defining their 
attitude towards the preventive censorship Bill proposed to 
the Italian Parliament by the Christian Democrats. 
_ The history of this Bill is somewhat complicated. Mrs. Fede- 
rici (Christian Democrat) had originally proposed a text fairly 
close to the French law, providing for the establishment of a 
commission to supervise children’s newspapers. During the 
debate, an amendment tabled by Mr. Rossi, a member of 
Mr. Saragat’s Socialist Party, was adopted; this provided for 
the creation of a body to exercise preventive censorship, 
instead of a supervisory commission as originally proposed. 
The new draft, which was adopted by a commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies, has yet to be approved by the Senate. 
Tt is supported by the Christian Democrats and part of the 
` Right Wing, but is opposed by the Liberals, the Socialists with 
Nenni tendencies and, recently, by the Communists. 

At the Congress on the press, cinema and radio for children 
held at Milan in March 4952, differences of opinion, particularly 
between Christian Democrats and Liberals, became evident. 

The Federici Bill stipulates’ that: “printed matter and 
publications shall be considered as intended for children and 
adolescents when their contents, subject-matter and illustrations 
Justify the assumption that they are designed for young people”. 

It appears to be more difficult to set an age-limit for readers 
of children’s newspapers and publications. According to Pro- 
fessor E, Battaglini, President of the National Association of 
Magistrates, and Mr. Pietro Nuvolone, Professor of Criminal 
Law at Paris University, “the age of 16 is the outside limit of 
Psycho-sexual immaturity assumed by the Penal Code”. It 
Should be considered sufficient. 

The originality of the Bill lies in its provision for a system 
of preventive control, very different from the repressive system 
adopted in France and envisaged in Belgium. Local censorship 
committees responsible to a central co-ordinating body in 
Rome, would examine the proofs of newspapers to be published. 

hey would indicate changes to be made before the newspapers 
appeared, This is the point which has aroused the most violent 
criticism, and which magistrates and lawyers have condemned 
as contrary to the principles of freedom proclaimed in the 
Constitution. The “control committees” attached to each law 
court would be the only competent bodies to which publishers 
would address proofs of their publications, in three copies, 
prior to their distribution. The committees would be responsible 
for verifying that the publications were neither obscene, nor 
liable, on account of their contents, to be considered as 


equivalent to obscene publications. 


1 See Appendix I. 
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In Article 1 of the Federici draft, it is stated that the following 
shall be considered as equivalent to obscene publication: a 
“(a) Printed matter or publications for children and ee 

cents which may, in any way, and on account oe 
particular sensitivity and impressionability of y aad 
people of that age, offend their sense of decency eae 
ideas of morality, or incite them to corrupt prac 3 
crime and suicide; 

“(b) Printed matter or publications for children and adolescete 
containing descriptions or pictures of unlawful or ars, im 
adventures likely to arouse violent or anti-social instinc ae 

The function of the central commission, responsible to, ae 
Prime Minister, would be to co-ordinate the work of the ve ee 
local committees, express its opinion to the Governmen be 
prohibitions to import publications of a kind liable tice 
contra bonae mores, and to propose a list of publications w EF 
it would be forbidden, by order of the Prime Ministe nN 
exhibit in public, or sell or distribute to minors of un 

16 years, for reasons relating to bonae mores. ian 

Another Bill concerns encouragemerit to be given to Italian 
film producers to produce films for children. A Socialis” 
Deputy, Maria Tibaldi Chiese, tabled a draft requesting th 
State to abolish, for the benefit of Italian producers specializing 
in films for young people, certain taxes levied on the film 
industry (both distribution and production). Mr. Dal Cantor, 
Christian Democrat, Supported this draft with a few sligh 
modifications, and the Bill is now being discussed. 


TURKEY 


pornographic advertisemen drawings, pictures 
and photographs, or of selling, either personally or through 4 
Phone records. The 


in which they appear 


£ sponsible. Article 428 lays 
down less severe penalties for persons having sold newspapers 


offensive to public morals or reflecting upon thevhongen oia 
group of persons or an individual. 

Further, under law No. 1,117 of 21 Jun 
tions are imposed upon all books, 
liable to have a bad moral effect 
18 years of age. 


e 1927, certain restric- 
magazines or periodicals 
on young people under 
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rer 


Some of the judgments of the Supreme Court of Appeal in 
Turkey suggest that the foregoing provisions are not enforced 
indiscriminately. For example, one defendant was acquitted 
because it was decided that the matter complained of was 
humorous. The verdict was, however, reconsidered, as the | 
Supreme Court was of opinion that “humour should be couched 
in elegant language, and the text concerned is pornographic ' 

ecause it offends public decency”. In another case, a defen- 
enig acquittal was rescinded, because the experts considered 

at the photographs reproduced by the review for which he 
vas responsible were pornographic, and that they were irre- 
evant in a so-called scientific review. 
f Article 9 of the law of 14 July 1934 expressly stipulates that 
“the police shall seize any gramophone records reproducing 
immoral songs or words, or speeches likely to endanger public 
Safety, as well as films obtained or shown without authorization, 
fae any printed matter or photographs of this kind, and shall 
and over to the legal authorities all such objects offending 
esas the above provisions, and shall transmit the remainder 
© the competent authorities.” 
i In addition to the foregoing measures, Turkey has, on the 
igi hand, adopted a special law for child protection (law of 
on Public Health) and, on the other, set up a research 
Committee to study the problem of publications harmful to 
young people. . 
pig isting legislation in Turkey provides for measures prohi- 
iting the sale to children of publications designed for adults 
nae likely to exert a bad influence on young people; the 
ublic Prosecutor has already instituted proceedings against 
newspapers having failed to observe the laws governing child 


. Protection, The courts of first instance, composed of three 


Judges and a public attorney, are competent in this field. 
nes compliance with Article 2 of the law of 21 June 1927, on 

e protection of minors against harmful publications, a 
research committee, responsible for studying methods of res- 
tricting the distribution of publications liable to have a bad 
influence on children, was established on 24 March 1952. This 
committee meets at the Ministry of Education on the 1st and 
15th of every month. Its chairman is a repsesentative of the 
Ministry of Education and its membership is as follows: a 
Tepresentative of the Ministry of Home Affairs, a representative 
of the Training and Education Committee of the Ministry of 
Education, a woman teacher, a representative of a publishing 
firm, and a representative of an organization for child protec- 
tion. A legal adviser has been assigned to the committee. 

It is the committee’s duty to take decisions regarding the im- 
position of restrictions on the sale, despatch and public exhi- 
bition of publications harmful to young people. During its first 
meeting in April 1952, the committee adopted nine decisions 
concerning the prohibition of several of these publications. 
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These different legal systems are, for the most part, charac- 


teristic of the mentality or situation in each country concerned, 
It would be impossible to apply them indiscriminately 
countries whose laws or customs often liffer from one another 
The work of the Second Congress of Milan -has shown ho f 
difficult it would be, iñ this connexion, to work out an inton 

` national system of relatively adequate legislation, such as al 
present appears to exist in France. At the end of the Congress, 
the Legal Committee issued a recommendation that an inte 
national commission be set up to initiate an inquiry into t É 
press and its relations with youth, to carry out any inves ea 
tions which might prove necessary, pointing either to scienti a 
or legal conclusions, and to encourage, by all approp Pee 
means, the improvement of newspapers for children. The EE 
Committee further invited governments to conclude inter nas 
tional conventions whereby they would undertake to introd yy 
special legal provisions governing periodical and non-period! 
cal publications for children and adolescents. 

The work of the Second Congress of Milan has proved that, 
while it is profitable for the varioust countries to exchange 
information, it would be dangerous to try to standardize lega 
measures. In any case, as the Congress was not an inter- 
governmental meeting, it had no opportunity to venture upon 
such a course. A 

The actual effectiveness of the various laws is often difficult 
to estimate. The legislative systems, which are relatively 
ineffective—save for obscene and pornographic publications 
—in countries where the existing laws are of a general cha- 
racter, produce the most interesting results in countries where 
the work of the supervisory bodies has not been purely 
negative (such as France), or where it has been supported by 
some sort of official recognition of the rights of children and 
adolescents (as in Uruguay). 

Lastly—and it is by no means the least important objection 
to legislative systems that are too specific—while publications 
can be banned for pornogra: obscenity or immorality, 
poorness of quality is unfortunately 

j ose responsible for systematically 
lowering the standard of certain pub) 
ducing an increasing number of stri 


press which may 

» on the pretext of 
a “free” ess to 

develop, which will constantly be forced to Be 


aioe R meet the require- 
ments of a public increasingly attracted by the aeaiee 
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Film and | censorship 


Film censorship ` 


me negative aspect of censorship bulks much more largely 
an in the case.of the press. 
PE spossible to conceive of two kinds of censorship: (a) a 
ean censorship exercised by the State and by certain 
and yee toes peas and regarded as a means of prevention 
childre ence, and more particularly as a means of protecting 
positive against the harmful influence of certain films; (b) a 
cnet Reese asap exercised by certain private committees 
ater €s not only in order to ban certain films, but also in 
o give teachers and parents an idea of the moral value 
of a film. 
choemsorship by private bodies will be examined in another 
apter; only State censorship will be considered in detail here. 
by ne Possibility of exchanging films for children is limited 
Whi E selection—usually made by non-professionals—of films 
ich might be showy to children in countries with no film 
Production of their own. 
peferring to the financial difficulties of production, H. 
rae agrees with the statement made on this matter by 
a ques Feyder: “If a film is to be a paying proposition, its 
Production expenses must not be unduly limited, and it must 
a able to cross frontiers and be shown in other countries. 
Onsequently, it must be adapted not only to the mentality 
and habits of the French, but to the requirements of the 
International market. Care must therefore be taken to offend 
neither the French nor the foreign censors; but not all these 
censors haye the same conception of what is called decency 
and morality, nor the same views on politics. .. .” The famous 
director concluded with these words: “We wield the most 
Powerful instrument in the world, a machine capable of 
digesting the whole universe. We are familiar with its 
Mechanism, its appetite and its voracity, yet we are only 
allowed to feed it with crumbs and peelings; it is deprived of 
juicy meat and nutritious bread and is condemned to a starva- 
tion diet of substitute foods.” s ; R 
That is why the list of subjects banned to the cinema is 
probably longer than Storck’s book was able to indicate, This . 
leads us to the many official or unofficial bannings in countries 
like Japan and the United States. In other countries, there 
is no official list of banned subjects, but the reactions of the 


censors are much the same. 


Ot eens an established principle. Here 


t Cf. H. Storck, op- cit. 
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FRANCE 


By a decree and complementary ordinances dated 3 July 10 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic nA 
lished the principle of the censorship of French and for A 
films shown in any part of the French Union. The Mini 5 
of Information was alone authorized to apply the decisions G 
the Board of Film Censors in agreement with the Ministry 
the Interior and the Ministry of Trade and Industry. sman 
At first, the Board was composed as follows: a chanm of 
seven regular members, and seven alternates, As a resu the 
interminable disputes, a decree of 6 June 1951 modified ie 
composition of the Board, which then provisionally consire 
of: a chairman directly appointed by the Premier from has 
high public officials in active employment; nine regular a 
bers and nine alternates representing the following Ministri al 
Information, Justice, Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs, Nahon 
Defence, Trade and Industry, French Overseas Tenors 
Education, Public Health and Population; nine regular mem an 
and nine alternates appointed by the Minister of Information 
and representing authors, film directors, producers, dis 
butors, exhibitors, cinema clubs, and film critics, In additio 
a regular member and an alternate appointed by the Minis he 
for Public Health and Population were chosen upon an 
proposal of the “Union Nationale des Associations Familiales f 
A regular member and an alternate represented French intellec 
tuals. This new post, established at the request of the 
technicians, was intended to offset the influence of the represen- 
tative of family organizations. In fact, since the summer 0 
1951, representatives of the film profession and of French 
; on the Board of Film Censors; 


] takes its decision only after 
it has viewed the French version of the film (sub-titles or 
post-synchronization). The exhibiting licence permits the 


ca and all of the 
Associated States, 


n payment of a tax propor- 


It is Article 8 of the decree of 3 July 1945 which is more 
particularly concerned with the protection of children. The 
Board of Film Censors can grant a licence, make it conditional 
on modifications or cuts, or ban the film fo; 


: r children under 16. 
The film must not be altered in any way during the interval 
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between its submission to the Board and its public showing. 
The titles of every film must include the name of the authors, 
the name of the company, and the number of the Board’s 
decision. In the event of any irregularities, the Board and 
the Ministry of Information may annul the licence and institute 
legal proceedings against the offenders. 

When the film is banned for children under age, cinema 
Proprietors must display in a prominent place a poster with 
the words interdit aux moins de seize ans (banned for children 
under 16). They must also ensure that children are not 
admitted to the screening of such films in their respective 
cinemas. In practice, it is difficult to require children to 
present their identity cards, Recent instructions have drawn 
the attention of police inspectors and officers to the need for 
exercising control at the entrance to cinemas. Legal proceed- 
ings have been taken against certain cinema managers who 
failed to observe these regulations; on the whole, sentences 
were lenient, 

No subjects are “taboo” to the Board of Film Censors and, 
although it endeavours to Jimit licentious scenes, as well as 
Scenes of violence or murder, a film is rarely banned because 
it might give children a patticularly false idea of life (Tarzan 
or “easy life’) or because children might draw harmful 
Conclusions from it. 

A significant incident occurred when the Board of Film 
Censors banned the French film Pas de Vacances pour le Bon 
Dieu. This film contained no obscene allusions or any murder 
Scenes; it showed the exploits of a children’s gang which, 
Under the pretext of philanthropy, resorted too frequently (in 
the opinion of the censors) to le système D (“fiddling”) and 
-to theft. The film was banned for children despite the protests 
of the producer, who accused the members of the Board of 
Narrow-mindedness. It seems that the main purpose of this 
ban was to show producers that they cannot constantly dodge 
difficulties by producing films which, although their conclusions 
are edifying, are such as might exercise a harmful influence 
Upon children. 


BELGIUM 


Tn thi islation for the protection of children seems 
longer e more complete with regard to the 
cinema than with regard to the press. The first law on ee 
Subject, dated 9 September 1920, excluded children an er 
6 years of age from cinemas. This prohibition BS ute in 
certain well-defined cases only after the Board of Film Censors 
as taken a decision to that effect. In omer words, unlike 
the French principle, according to ues MeT under age 
may be admitted to cinemas unless there are officia regulations 
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a 


A 


„Each section must include a representative of the child welfare 


to the contrary, Belgian legislation begins by prohibiting from 
admission, but then allows it in particular cases. A 
The Board of Film Censors consists of five different sections. 


services, a representative of the film industries and three othe 
persons chosen from among politicians by the Minister © 
Justice. The Catholic Church has refused to participate 
directly in the Board’s work, leaving itself freer to or oe 
films. Nevertheless, through members of the Christian Socialis 
Party, it can indirectly make known its opinion concerning 
films authorized for public exhibition: d 

The organization of the Board of Film Censors was define 
by a law of 27 April 1939. The Board can decide that a ar 
shall be screened for adults only or require and obtain tha 
cuts shall be made, or pass the film for general showing. Before 
a decision is taken, a representative of the producing company 
has the right to be heard by the Board and to appeal agains 
its decision within 15 days. The Board’s chairman also has 
the right to appeal. It was only after 1947 that the Belgian 
Government decided to add a children’s judge to the five mem- 
bers of the Board’s appeals section. 

With regard to films banned for children under age, adver- 
tisements, posters, programmes and trailers must clearly show 
that such films are for adults only. Documentaries and news- 
reels may be approved by the Board of Film Censors although 
they have not been previously viewed by it. The Board’s 
chairman is responsible to the Minister of Justice for the 
Board’s decisions and their enforcement. He must submit a” 
annual report on its activities to the Ministry of Justice. 

As in France, a film can be submitted to the Board only 
after the proprietor, distributor or exhibitor has paid a tax © 
1 Belgian franc per metre of exposed film. 


GERMANY * 


The central organization of the film in has 
established a Voluntary Board of Film Gane, (SPTO) imge 
Selbstkontrolle der Filmwirtschaft) with headquarters at Wies- 
baden; under a voluntary agreement, cinema proprietors only 
screen films which have been approved by the erie The 
latter has a working committee (Arbeitsausschuss) consisting 
of four permanent censors (three of them appointed by the 
film industry and one by the public authorities) and four other 
censors each sitting on the Board for 


m n a week a by 
rotation from a list established partly by the TA CDoSPR 


1 Although it is not exercised by a Governmental hı 
Germany Nas many. pointa of resemblance wit Sh Sensrahip ts 
countries. ; P 


‘ 
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and partly by the film industry. The working committee thus 


_ includes: four censors nominated by the film industry and four 


Aen Ated by the public authorities. The four latter censors 
aaa include a representative of the Federal Government, a 
a esentative of the states, a representative of the Churches 
d a representative of the National Youth Movement. 
The chairman of the working committee is appointed by the 


- film industry in agreement with the public authorities, and 


i prosen from among the three permanent censors nominated 
ian e film industry. Films are classified as follows: 

ums for the general public. 

ilms for the general public, provided they are not screened 
Film certain religious holidays. 

Fil s for persons of at least 16 years of age. > 

ms for persons of at least 16 years of age, provided they 

FES not screened on certain religious holidays. 

Filme for private shows organized by cinema clubs. 

Ne ms which are banned. 

aeencels and educational films are exempt from censorship. 

a nsorship fees are 0,3 German marks per metre, except for 
ocumentaries, which are charged 0.08 German marks per metre. 

pete working committee also, on request, gives its advice and 
mments on scenarios. 

There is a right of appeal from the working committee’s 
decisions to a central committee (Hauptausschuss) of 15 
members chosen and appointed in more or less the same way as 
the members of the Board of Film Censors. Every question 
voted upon by the central committee and receiving a majority 
Of only one vote must be referred for final decision to the 
legal committee (Rechtsausschuss), which consists of five mem- 

ers chosen from magistrates and university teachers. 


ITALY 


Official censorship is exercised in approximately the same way 
as in the countries already mentioned. The Board of Film 
Censors consists of public officials (chiefly magistrates), repre- 
sentatives of family organizations and, in the absence of official 
representatives of the Church, representatives of Catholic 
organizations. One of three decisions may be taken with 
regard to films presented to the Board: (a) The film is com- 
pletely banned in Italy; (b) The film is banned for children 
under 16; (c) The film is authorized for general showing in 
Italy, without any express limitation as regards children. 

The Board of Film Censors, which is attached to the 
Premier’s Department, has established certain rules for the 
guidance of film censors. Thus, films depicting love affairs 
or crime must be banned for children under 16, as must films 
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which might deprave or unduly horrify children (Article 1 
of the public safety regulations), f these 

It is difficult to ensure the strict enforcement 0 imple- 
measures. Cinema managers are responsible for thers vat be 
mentation, but the company producing the film oe other 
Prosecuted for any infringement of them. As in isn: 
countries, the manager of a cinema which shows a film ffect in 
for children under 16 must display a poster to that £ anaes 
a prominent place at the entrance to the cinema, mu submit 
that children are not admitted to such a film and must 
to inspection by the local police. 


SWEDEN 


Sweden was the first E 


: tate 
uropean country to establish S$ 
censorship of films. 


The is exercised, in accordance we 
law of 22 June 1911 (subsequently amended), by a of 
Censorship Board (Statens Biografbyra) under the author eee 
the Ministry of Education. This Beard consists of A 


1 
permanent members appointed by the Government; but 
necessary it can enli: 


example, should a fil 


— ————eE eee 


ts to make a distinction 
» by creating 
which might be forbidden to children i 
another category would contain films which mi banne 
for children between 11 and 16. In Janya o might be 


appointed to consider the 
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TURKEY 


Th or 
anes edition. of censorship in Turkey is provided for by 
scenarios caste relating to the control of films and film 
Health, of oo 19 July 1939 (No. 2/11551). The law on Public 
with the re November 1930, already referred to in connexion 
also apply ganone concerning children’s publications, can 
kision r EA this matter. è Although we do not know the 
censorshi e. anug to the application of this system of preventive, ` 
authorities’ i gperins to be giving satisfaction to the Turkish 
censorship ee consider that “the present organization of 
to be Bet ae adequate for eradicating tendencies deemed 
instruct E ul to children”. The courts of first instance are 
ed to take action against those who infringe the 


existi 
xisting laws relating to child welfare. 


SWITZERLAND 


A 
Roen gase of tho press, Swiss legislation to combat the 
On the Giele The of the cinema differs in the various cantons. 
period of tl e, the laws and police regulations date from the 
Basle); b he first world war (1915, canton of Valais; 1916, 
adopted E it is only more recently that certain cantons have 
GINE egislation relating to the cinema (French-speaking 
es ae of Geneva, Vaud and Fribourg). The object of these 
ayy sures is to control the exploitation of cinemas and to 
Selig moral guarantees from the proprietors. Most cantons 
eee children from admission to cinemas, the usual age 
ns it being 16 years. Where there is no such prohibition, other 
€asures are important for the protection of children. 
_ According to a Basle law, for instance, “only morally 
irreproachable films may be screened. Films which, wholly 
or partly, are likely to demoralize or produce callousness of 
feeling must be prohibited by the police” The regulations at 
present in force in the canton of Geneva have a similar object: 
Films which are contrary to morality and public order, more 
particularly those which contain scenes of violence or which 
tend to suggest, provoke or glorify crimes pT misdemeanours, 


are prohibited.”* 

In fact, most of the cantons apply the same criteria. Some, 
however, besides prohibiting films in their entirety, frequently 
ban titles, passages, texts (spoken, written or musical) or 
advertisements of the film or show concerned.* 


1 Law of the canton of Basle, Art 17, par. 1. 

2 Art. 41 of the Geneva regulations. 

2 Other countries show the same concern with regard to advertising, and 
the Milan Congress drew ‘attention to the harmful influence which posters 
can have on children. 
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The Genevese Board of Film 
rules: “Films may be deemed h 
“1. Arouse sympathy for crim 

justice. 
“2. Depict criminal and bri 
courage emulation. 


§ i or 
“3. Disparage or hold up to ridicule the idea of family, 
glorify acts which are contrary to good morals. 


sub- — 
“4, Treat over-tolerantly (expressly or by innuendo) the 
ject of sexual perversion. 


“5. Encourage the white-slave traffic. 


rE inisters 
“6. Hold up to ridicule or contempt any religion or minis 
of any religion. 


S, Wittingly employ obscene lan 
or, although professin 
instance), produce a 

“8. Contain scenes of 
brutality or cruelty 

Lastly, the organization o 


Censors observes the following | 
armful if they: BE 
es against the law and against 


en- 
utal acts in such a way as to J 


guage or obscene photography j 
§ moral aims (nudist propaganda, k 
similar result, 


the Department of Justice and Police is entirely free to accep 
or reject them; in fact, it 


Moreover, parents an 
or short periods. 


URUGUAY 


Censorship, which is limited to films for children between the 
ages of 4 and 12, js under the contr the Children’s Board, 
or rather its Education Division, to which we referred when 
dealing with children’s newspapers, 

The Board of Film Censors views the 
regulates the admission of children t 
of very precise measures: 
Children under 4 may not be ed to theatres TEIE, 
Children between 4 and 12 ma admitted during the daytime 

only and provided that only films authorizeq for children 

are shown. An appropriate poster must be displaye Aat the 
entrance to the cinema and the mana = 


Bement jg áll 
responsible for the observance of these Provisions, legally 


© various films and 
© cinemas by a number 


admitt 
y be ad 
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Shows which are contrary to good morals are banned for chil- 
dren under 18. 
In addition to distinguishing between various films, Uruguay 
endeavours to entrust the enforcement of these measures to 
bodies other than the police. A special body of inspectors, 
directly subordinate to the Children’s Board, sees to the 
enforcement of the censor’s decisions. These inspectors are 
authorized to enter cinemas and to prepare statements pre- 
liminary to legal proceedings against offending managements. 
The decisions of the Board of Film Censors are taken in 
accordance with certain rules which relate to the form as well 
as the substance of films. If a film is contrary to morality, or 
contains scenes of violence, torture, terror, suicide, theft or 
other serious offences, or if it depicts the horrors of warfare, 
it is declared by the Board to be inacceptable in form. 
; If a film justifies or depicts with indulgence acts or conduct 
which are contrary to good morals, or if its characters are 
thieves or murderers, or if it champions ideas which are 
Contrary to liberty, democracy or the safety of the State, it is 
declared by the Board ġo be inacceptable in substance. 


MEXICO 


Films are licensed by the Directorate-General of the Cinema 

and are classified in three categories: 

1. Films authorized for children, adolescents and adults. 

2. Films authorized for adolescents and adults. 

3. Films authorized for adults, but only at special performances. 
he Directorate-General of the Cinema never authorizes the 

screening of a film without first considering “the harm which 

the film might do to children under age, adolescents or adults”. 


UNITED STATES 


In the United States, there is a whole series of measures to 
Protect children against the harmful influence of certain films. 
The censorship exercised by unofficial bodies is stronger than 
that of the federal or state authorities. On the national plan, 
there is no preventive film censorship; harmful films are simply 
included among articles or objects whose importation or 
exploitation is banned if they are deemed by the courts to be 
obscene or pornographic. On the other hand, the film industry 
has established its own system of “pre-censorship”, which 
will be examined in the chapter on private organizations. 
The federal censorship of films is exercised in two ways: the 
adoption of measures to restrict the importation or exchange 
of articles of an obscene nature and the intervention of the 
Supreme Court, which decides whether preventive censorship 
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is or is not compatible with the right to freedom of infor 
The Supreme Court has refused to acknowledge that Ei 
which are mainly intended for entertainment, and only ra of 
for information and educational purposes, are means a 
information. Hence measures relating to the freedom m 
information do not apply to films, and the system of preie ae 
censorship can be applied without violating the spirit Berit: 
Constitution. A decision of the Supreme Court in 1016 ae 
lished a precedent in the matter. Since then, strong ctl van 
has been voiced, and jurists have. emphasized that it Re 
be very easy to invoke moral pretexts in order to com 
preoccupations of a definitely political nature. A sed 

At present, the preventive censorship of films is ezero is 
in seven states only: Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, has 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Virginia, Florida also hip, 
enacted legislation providing for the organization of censors 
but it has hardly ever applied in practice. + are 

On the administrative plane, the organs of censorship an 
directly subordinate to the state (Kansas, Maryland), OT ee 
administrative department such as the Department of Educa’ e 
(New York, Ohio). In states which have adopted the poled 
of preventive censorship, the activity of the Board of FOr 
Censors dates from the early days of cinematography (1911 
Pennsylvania, 1922 for Massachusetts). 

Some 30 states have adopted legislation which, in the absence 
of preventive censorship, permits measures to be taken 3? 
order to minimize the harm done by certain films. Ths 
existing regulations provide for the banning of films containing 


immoral, lascivious or indecent passages. Certain regulations 
also provide for the banning of films depicting crime an 
violence. 


These very fluid provisions are as full of risks for children 


as for the directors of cinemas; and a rather broad interpre 
tation of these provisions allows legal proceedings to be 
instituted against the latter. It is not surprising that some of 
them prefer the protection of preventive censorship. I 
addition to the states already referred to, 90 towns, including 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Dallas, Houston, Denver and Memphis 
have organized their own censorship services, Seven of them 
have a special censor; 20 have a Board of Film Censors working 
in co-operation with the police; 33 nominate a bureau OF 
committee for the purpose of exercisi a 


es, the ce . f ise 
by a town covers part of the state nsorship exerc 


: territor: t the 
influence of this censorship frequently e beyond tae 
strict limits of the town or state in question, Thus. the 
censorship exercised by the state can . 
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Rowing to this rather complicated machinery, censorship is 
ad idely exercised in the United States as in other countries, 
the aim is the same: to combat obscenity, indecency, 
Paa Eraphy and (more rarely) the prominence given to crime. 
Rie again censorship is limited to vague moral considerations 
ice permit numerous abuses without offering parents and 
hildren a “positive” selection of films. 


JAPAN 


a Japan there is no governmental system of preventive cen- 
Sorship; nor is there any special legislation providing for the 
Protection of children against the possible dangers of the cinema. 
z On the other hand, the Japanese Motion Pictures Association 
das established a code which permits everything likely to cause 
prejudice to the nation, the community, the law, religion, 
education and morals to be eliminated from Japanese film 
Production. 


o 
UNITED KINGDOM 


according to the provisions of the law of 1909 relating to 
ilms, those responsible for the granting of licences in England, 
t ales and Northern Ireland are authorized, when issuing them, 
© impose—and do in fact impose—conditions prohibiting the 
Screening of films likely to cause offence; but, in general, any 
film which has been approved by the British Board of Film 
ensors may be shown without the express permission of those 
&ranting licences, In Scotland, the law is considered to accord 
no Powers of censorship to those responsible for the granting 
of licences, except on questions of security; but, in practice, 
they are able to prohibit the screening of a film likely to give 
offence to the public, 

The British Board of Film Censors was established in 1913 
by the film industry in agreement with the Home Office; it 
has no legal status and is not subject to the control of any 
ministerial department. The chairman, who is appointed by 
a committee representing all branches of the’film industry, has 
always been a prominent and highly esteemed citizen. He 
appoints the secretary, the censors and the technical and 
administrative staff. No person with interests in the film 
industry can be a member of the Board of Film Censors. The 
Board usually has at least one woman member. In general, 
every film is viewed by two censors, but, if necessary, can be 
reviewed by the whole Board. Expenses are covered by the 


fees paid for the viewing of films. 


This code, which closely resembles that of the American producers, will 
be analysed in Chapter Vv. 
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-Except when a film is banned for the public in general, the 
Board issues one of the three following licences: _ (econ 
“U” (suitable for universal screening). Films in ear the 

represent approximately two-fifths of the films ee 

Board. They contain nothing likely to upset ira a 

family quarrels, sexual problems, etc, Cowboy category, 

spite of some opposition, have been included in this eddie 
as the excitement they tend to provoke is not thoug 
erous. ane 
“pe (suitable for adults). Children under 16 years Be core 
admitted only if accompanied by their parents on yy any 
other reponsible adult. If the dialogue of a pie film 
of its scenes is too sophisticated or too terrifying, ired bY 
is classified in category “A”. Certain films insp cluded 
fairy-tales (Snow-W hite by Walt Disney) have been 

in this category. ; 5 
“X” (unsuitable for children under 16), Films in this cal 

are completely banned for children; it includes a 


z hich 
films as call for an adult understanding. This category, W 


A to 
was only recently established, has made it possible 
improve the selection of films throughout the United KE into 

In discharging its mission, the Board of Film Censors take 

account a certain number of questions: nding 

Is any part of the film likely to discredit morality by te ocial 
to excuse vice or crime, or by disparaging certain $ 
principles? 

Is any part of the film a 

What effect will the film or any of its incidents produce UP 
children? 

The Board invites 

productions in advance, 


s authorized for public exhibition, and, 
in general, the conditions in which films are exhibited. 
question now upder consideration is the establishment of # 
“C” licence for films which can be Tecommended for children: 

The Home Office is trying to establish uniform rules for film 
censorship; consequently, it encourages the local authorities tO 
accept the decisions of the Board of Film Censors, and it has 
recommended them to us rminology in drafting 


diti d AS i the same te 
the conditions and restrici lons contain . s, an 
to adopt a series of standard conditions sea eae ti: 
rules concerning the admissi hia PE in par ae 
screening or an paranm the Ti those responsible for the 
granting of licences to prohibit the show. 
might discredit morality, 
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ic? : 
likely to shock a section of the public 


rei a cet eh ai 


Or give offence to public sentiment, or which presents living 
Persons in an unfavourable light. 

Those responsible for the granting of licences can, in virtue 
Of this last condition, prohibit the showing of a film even if 
it has been passed by the British Board of Film Censors, but 

ey very seldom do so. A producer whose film has been 
banned by the Board of Film Censors may ask any of the 
authorities responsible for the granting of licences to permit 
the film to be shown in the district within the jurisdiction of 
that authority, 

ewsreels are exempt from censorship. 


Conelusion 


The efficacy of legislation intended to protect children against 
the harmful influence of the press and the cinema is difficult 
to Assess. It must be noted that, although the object of such 
legislation, with regard to the press, is to protect children 
against the undesirable influence of children’s newspapers, in 
he case of the cinema such legislation is directed only against 

Ims for adults which can also be viewed by children. This 
legislation, which is fragmentary with regard to the press, is 
more extensive with regard to the cinema. Unfortunately, in 
both cases its efficacy is limited. Non-compliance with the 
decisions of the censors, and the difficulties of applying 
Measures which are much too general in the case of the press, 
reveal the need for reviewing and modifying existing law on 
these matters, 

It may be ‘held that press or film legislation is useful only 
5o far as it contains specific provisions covering the many 
and complex aspects of children’s newspapers and films. This 
does not alter the fact that legislation alone cannot contribute 
to the improvement of the press or cinema; and that the 
improvement of a legislative system, if unaccompanied by the 
efforts of producers, would be more dangerous than a policy 
of complacent liberalism, This all leads back to the conclusion 
that any improvement of children’s press, cinema or radio eeu 
Only come from the efforts of journalists, film workers an 
radio producers; it will certainly be one of the merits of private 
Organizations, and campaigns for the protection of children, 
to have emphasized the fact. 
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G HA (Pere ER wy: 


| Action by non-official 
bodies 


Í 1 the absence of effective legislation to safeguard children 
hee undesirable influences that may be exerted by the press, 
a e radio and the film, specialist bodies and campaigns 
ened to awaken public opinion have in several countries 
mied to secure a re-education of children and to limit the 
armful effects of these media of expression. ? 

t is not possible, in this study, to examine in detail all the 
Schemes launched in order to protect children. We shall 
confine ourselves to certain significant examples enabling us to 
assess the results of various methods employed to reach 
educators and parents, and to give children papers, broadcasts 
and films of quality. 

he various schemes undertaken to safeguard children may 


Be classified as follows: , 
` Press campaigns, conferences, etc. Newspaper campaign 
France); campaign undertaken by a private non-denomina 
tional body (Family Front in Italy, Union for Social an 
oral Health in French-speaking Switzerland); campaign 
undertaken by a denominational or political body (Legion 
of Decency, in the United States). ae 
a Action by denominational and political movements—in Be 
vention by educators. Catholic Church (moral rating); 
Peele action by political movements and Catholic organ- 
lzations, 
3. Parents’ and family associations for child welfare. 

4, Voluntary Heel Bp professional bodies. American, Japan- 
ese and Mexican codes for production. ; an 
5. International congresses on children’s press film and raat A 
ese various methods, used simultaneously, show the mae 
that child-experts have brought to the problems. Unfortuna i y; 
Owever, these efforts are too often based on a general po ioy 
Which does not take account of the real needs of the child, an 
the very number of the schemes impairs their efficacy. A 
Although their aims are similar, the denominational mo 
Political bodies and the youth movements launch simultano 
Campaigns which, for lack of the minimum co-ordination, on y 
lead to partial results, Commendable as the principles une eT 
lying such campaigns are, they often betray a disquieting lac. 
of common sense. The resolutions adopted at congresses, Or 
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ted 
suggestions made in press campaigns, are often conn 
on general principles on which agreement has longis zoblem 
reached. Educators and child-experts, studying the consider= 
from a theoretical viewpoint, overlook the practic of a film, 
ations in the life of a newspaper, the distri ability to 
the requirements of a young audience, or a child’s hopes an 
concentrate. Their suggestions take the form of pious ism; an 
general desires, Their efforts are confined to ee ’ more 
certain child-protection campaigns are rendered technicians 
“theoretical” by the fact that no press, radio or film te 
are associated with them. , ionshi 
The problem of juvenile delinquency and of its relia ate: 
with film and press absorbs child-experts to such an @ eputedly 
they neglect inquiries and investigations among Pe) 
normal children. Research undertaken in this direcho of 
always shows that, except in a few cases, the taste juvenile — 
healthy child are not very different from those of the J f 
delinquent. ves, 
It seems that, so long as the educators keep to themse Tai 
and the technicians for their part costinue to produ mercial 
dren’s papers, films and broadcasts which for com ntinue — 
reasons are obviously of poor quality, the deaf will co 


sion 
to talk to the deaf for ever with no hope of any conclu 
being reached. 


Multiplicity of bodies 


en ` 4 J 
Many bodies exist for the protection of children: Unfortunate y 


though they nearly all concern themselves with the contro a 
production, few of them endeavour to direct their activity * 
constructive channels, Jes: 
Germany and Italy provide particularly significant ena s 
In Germany there is a paradoxical situation. While Oou p 
there is limited, non-specialist bodies try to control the prie 
radio ang film POIS, The following list supplied by dies 
onn Government, gives an idea tiplici f boci 
dealing with chid protection, gne pulplicity <o 
1. Official bodies. Standing commit i inisters 
te mini 

responsible for the development e aAA welfare 

; 


service in the Bonn Govern: i R 
a 2 3 ment in 
Länder (in the various Min with branches 


are x istries of th » 

2. Denominational services, Youth etter A i 
e e Y ishops’ centres for youth and films; German 
Scouts’ assembly; Catholic youth 2 > Im 
delegation. assembly; Protestant fi 


3. “Neutral” institutes and services, Picture and film institute? 


Friends of nature association; Association aed 
for juvenile publications; Union for ee of 
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oo” A ah td a i (i 
5 Pai y Banin 


youth; German institute for film teaching; Association of 
young German workers (press, film and radio sections); etc. 
4. Political bodies. German socialist youth movement; Asso- 
ciation of workers for writings on youth; Juvenile section 
of the trade unions. - 
To these “specialized” bodies should be added journalists, 
educators and teachers who concern themselves with films for 
children and to a certain extent intervene with the press in 
order to safeguard youth. To complete the list, the censorship 
services should be included, as well as specialist reviews like 
Der Sämann (Catholic) and The Young World (German-Ame- 
_ rican children’s paper), ‘etc. 
The rapid increase in youth movements just after the war, 
and attempts by educators to forbid everything that might 
endanger youth, were not accompanied by any initiative in 
the production of papers, films or broadcasts for children. 
Confusion and perplexity among German youth could not, 
therefore, but increase. 
In Italy, the multiplicity of bodies dealing with child pro- 
tection is accompanied, by another factor, the polemical twist 
given to certain campaigns on behalf of youth. 
From the aesthetic and pedagogical point of view, various 
bodies concern themselves with children’s reactions and needs. 
Every year the Venice Biennale organizes, as part of the Fes- 
tival, a Study Conference and Film Days for youth, Unfor- 
tunately, these discussions are too academic, and theory often 
wn takes precedence of practical achievement. 

Apart from the Catholic Film Centre, already referred to, 
the Italian Union of Catholic Jurists in Rome has set up a 
committee to study the question of keeping a watch on enter- 
tainments intended for children. The National Social Welfare 


Centre has also formed a committee drawn from university 
Professors i tes and lawyers, under the chairmanship 
I ones e work of the Milan Congress 


of Se i directed th 
se ean for children. Under the auspices of 


on press, radio and film 3 
this committee, writers, artists and parents have been associated 
and interrogated by the Doxa Public Opinion Institute (Gallup 
Poll system) and an inquiry has been carried out among 
teachers in the schools of Lombardy. It was under this centre’s 
Buspicesiand with its help, respectively, that the first congress 
on the children’s press was held in Milan (October 1950) and 

the seminar on press, film and radio for children organized 

in March 1952. Other private institutes have been founded in 

n Ital T study problems relating to children’s newspapers and 
; RER but, as the Italian report says, “nearly all of them have 

’ Pe teh be 

been short-lived that comes before them, the Juvenile Courts 

In every oblem of the harmful influence that press, radio 

t; but no serious steps have ever been taken 


SFNT 


n exer me 
$ and iey to study this influence or to combat it. In the 
| 157 
11 


“ae 


Ministry of Justice, the services for child protection and So 
the social study of children have undertaken no more 
iecemeal action, 3 
$ The relevant ‘fact emerging from this is that, in Italy eng 
Germany, public authorities and private and denomin He 
bodies alike are considering and discussing the many pro 
involved in the protection of children. t extreme 
These two countries provide characteristic though no ouritriés 
examples of tendencies that are to be found in other co 
of Western Europe. x > work 
In Sweden, the educational side of the various groubyomen’s 
m behalf of child protection is better co-ordinated. izations 
associations working with parents’ and teachers’ orga health 
have formed a federation aimed at preserving the mora. arious 
of childhood. A committee including members of these V: a5, 
bodies has appointed a board which, through the z an 
announces the films it considers suitable for children A 
classifies them according to children’s age-groups. A Bee this 
particularly interesting point is that certain members © 
board are children, 


> sup- 
These very general measures for child protection are 
plemented y more s 


the forms taken, in co 


b 
untries with differing cultures, PY 
activities on behalf of ch 


ildren in this sphere, 


Press campaigns conferences, ete. 


to secure; Communist PER 
» united in denouncing the dang 


i H deputies ight even 
be said that this camy 2 ones ee RE 
Benen sy armed yay disturbing newspaper articles on the chil- 
dren’s press, forbade their children to look at anes CAREOOHE 
or children’s, magazines. The Press campaign did. however, 
pre. 2 parental moiceia problem of Which they had been 
unaware. y 
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et pee pave conducted similar campaigns, without 
achieved te aes he same unanimity of opinion as that 
pare the press repercussions of the Federici bill are only 
of ae onneeted with a concern that the particular problems 
were pers press should be publicly ventilated. The 
cae none commonly adopted shows that the problem is 
ate aan one of internal politics, and that newspaper editors 
Ce y concerned to take a stand for or against the 
The aye censorship plan previously referred to.’ 
limited y Front in Italy also seems, to concentrate on more 
in Rom objectives. Under the auspices of this organization 
ite lar e, a travelling exhibition (collapsible stands, lectures in 
ete ge Italian towns) met with great success in high-lighting 
oe ain aspects of the children’s press and the danger that 
brou papers constituted for children. Public discussions have 
ught together persons of different social origin and contrary 
political opinions. 
Pamo itzerland, a campaign for better living conditions for 
n been conducted at the instigation of a body 
life aed in child welfare. A travelling exhibition on family 
(akon by the Union for Social and Moral Health 
to Md eee Switzerland), contained some stands devoted 
French ren’s leisure and their reading matter. Unlike the 
Gace and Italian initiatives, this exhibition was not a 
are alized one on the press, but formed part of a much wider 
is paign, in which the children’s press took a natural place. 
È cal campaigns for educating parents on the subject of chil- 
en’s papers, films and broadcasts have been conducted in the 
Cantons by the Pro Familia League. 
; Unfortunately, while campaigns 0 
to teachers in defining the problem, 
in which they culminate are purely local measures. 
In France, the specialized organizations have attacked the 
Problem more directly. At its third national congress, the 


National Union for Safeguarding Children and Adolescents 
expressly stressed the importance of the problem of press and 
films intended for youth. While recognizing the need for chil- 
dren’s leisure, the congress recommended „that parents and 
educators should control the number of visits paid by their 
children to the cinema. This advice was accompanied by more 
Positive recommendations—that the number of children’s 
cinema clubs be increased, that an effort be made to develop 
children’s critical sense in relation to films and that they be 
educated out of “slipping away to a non-existent world, and 
avoidi reality”. 

Ota ernie requested that the law of 16 July 1949 be 
strictly enforced, and emphasized the gravity of the harmful 


f this kind are of interest 
the only practical results 


aS 7 
1 cf. pp. 136 (Legislation) 
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influence that the adult press could exercise on children (with 
news of scandals and immorality, for instance), P EE 
In the United States, it does not seem that the pre: AR 
whole has conducted any campaigns against “comics”. aun 
may well be two explanations for this; the adult pagers 
widespread use of strip cartoons, and would find i aaa 
to condemn something to which it regularly has aes 
itself; and the firms supplying these cartoons, both fone oar 
and for adults, have financial connexions with the adu EaD A 
One organization which has tried to conduct a camp CAET 
safeguard children is the National Legion of Decency, a Fe peat. 
Catholic organization to which it will be necessary n D 
in more detail. The Legion of Decency intervenes, a fae 
primarily when a film is considered harmful not only oat 
children but for adults as well. The exhibition of a film th 
thus lead to an effective campaign and to effective action be 
the public authorities, Unfortunately this activity is prae A 
prompted by sectarian motives; the education of childr B 
tastes is less often in view. Legion of Decency campaigns ia 
not appear to be so effective in the field of the press as 
that of the cinema. : eine 
In the United Kingdom, the most extensive research 3 Tes 
children’s press and radio has been undertaken by universiti : 
and education centres, although systematic campaigns have no 
been conducted to denounce the damaging influence which can 
be exerted by these media. The more recent problem e 
television has led some large’ English papers to carry oni 
inquiries—not campaigns—as regards television and its effec 
on children. X 
Sweden appears particularly concerned with the problems 
fonpected with children’s films, and various women’s organ- 
izations and educators’ associations have instigated very im 
Portant research, of which mention has already been made. 


Excellent as it is that te 
lutions f 


or the improvement of children’ 
achieved wh i 


more effective, and stimulate th e 
through the granting of subsidies. When campaigns to influenc® .- 
public opinion are conducted co; 


of vision, the problem of children’s newspapers, films, an 
radio will be nearer solution., 


1 In particular, the Daily Mail and the Sunday Express, 
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Activities of religious and political movements. 
Action by educators 


Press campaigns or travelling exhibitions on the special prob- 
lems of child protection are effective means of reaching the 
public, Unfortunately they are generally only temporary 
expedients, which are not always accompanied by permanent 
measures to protect children against bad influences of the 
press or the film. 

For this reason political movements, as well as denominational 
movements and groups, embark on long-term schemes as part 
of their general activities. 

Denominational bodies exercise strict and effective control 
either directly, as in the case of the Catholic Church, or 
through the youth movements under their influence. 

Some parents already subject to ideological or denominational 
discipline wish their children to be educated in the same way. 
For this reason the moral rating lists published by the Catholic 
Offices are of very great importance in the fields of both press 


and cinema. 


MORAL RATING 


In countries that are preponderantly Catholic (France, Italy, 
Belgium), the Church’s criticisms of films influence not only 
the attitude of practising Catholics, (On the other hand, some 
Catholics do not always follow the Church’s advice but often, 
through indifference, take their children to see performances 
not meant for them.) In countries where Catholics form 
merely an active minority, the moral rating lists of the Catholic 
Church are referred to by people who are not practising 
Catholics but who consider that the judgment of the Church 
has a moral value not to be disregarded (United States, Germany). 

Here again, the degree or nature of criticism varies according 
to the attitude of the Church to certain problems. In some 
cases, the Church’s criticism has been less harsh than the yerdicts 
of public bodies or lay associations concerned with children’s 
films, These diverging points of view can easily be explained 
by the particular outlook of the various organizations interested 


in such films. 5 
Thi ‘ion in Italy is significant. Apart from the official 
Seo Te toile g ttached to a secular body 


censorship, the Catholic Film Centre, a : 
(Catholic Wetion), controlled by the Church, regularly publishes, 


for the use of schools, parishes, and Catholic organizations and 
Papers, a guide with informative notes distinguishing five 


categories of films: 


1. Films suitable for all audiences. } ; i 
2. Films suitable for all audiences, but with reservations in 
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the case of films having rather “strong” scenes but no 
particularly immoral content. 
3. Films for adults. 
4. Films for adults with reservations, 
5. Banned films. ; 
A sixth category will soon be introduced, because the Catholic 
Film Centre has observed that too many of the banned films 
are seen by practising Catholics. The new category I of 
“inadvisable” films will permit more accurate classification 
and a more rational selection among commercial films shown 
in Italy. 

The following examples show the Catholic Film Centre’s 
trend of criticism. God-bye Mr. Chips may be seen by everyone; 
38th Parallel is included in category 2; the German film The 
Murderers are Among Us is for adults only; the Italian film 
Bicycle Thieves is for adults only, with reservations; the 
American film Lady Eve is classed as “inadvisable”, 

In Germany the same system is in force, Representatives of 
the clergy also take part in the deliberations of the Voluntary 
Censorship Committee. In Diisseldorf a, weekly bulletin (Film 
Dienst) gives the moral rating of all films appearing in Germany. 
This paper, circulated through Western Germany, seems to be 
particularly severe in judging French and American productions. 

In the United States, the activity of the National Legion of 
Decency enables the Catholic Church to Maintain a permanent 
check on films, Moral ratings are published in the Catholic 
press twice a week. The Legion is undoubtedly more active 
than any committee for Supervising films, Not only does it 


Possible reactions from the Legion 


well-organized campaigns boycott films which undermine 
certain religious or moral principles. The Control Committee 


Table VIII. ACTIVITY OF THE LEGION oF 


DECEN ONTROL 
COMMITTEE (Novembor 1948 to November 1949) ee 
* 


Category Significance of the classification Number] 


films 
Class A, Section I No objection to their Presentation to 


all audiences 193 
Class A, Section II No moral objection to their presen- 
tation to adults 165 


Class B Moral reservations regarding some 
Parts of the film 96 
Class C Condemned 


13 


1 Cf. p. 144 (Censorship), 
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The tolerance shown by the Catholic Church towards most films 
is noteworthy, as is also the Church’s view that only the 
moral content of films should be subject to its discrimination. 
The Legion’s control is effective only because it is combined 
with the Catholic clergy’s concern for education. The fact 
that the moral ratings given to films presented during the week 
are posted up in parish or town, the priests’ emphasis on the 
dangers to youth inherent in the cinema, and the unanimity 
of the Control Committee’s decisions, make this method—which 
is purely a negative one—relatively effective. The moral 
ratings receive much additional publicity in Catholic reviews 
and newspapers. However, we may well remain sceptical as 
to the value of this system until considerations of quality are, 
in the verdicts of the Catholic control committees, added to 
moral considerations. For some little time past the clergy have, 
indeed, realized that it is not possible to confine their action, 
as regards the film, to moral rating alone.’ 
The same principle is applied to radio and press, though less 
rigorously, In Italy for instance, lists giving the Church’s 
estimate of the moral value of every publication for children 
are posted on church “doors. It is noteworthy that criticisms 
of political papers hostile to the Church are harsher than those 
of some commercial papers which appear to be little concerned 
with educational values. Pk: 
Broadcasts are not subject to such severe criticism. The 
specialist Catholic reviews are content to give general advice 
to parents on the danger of children listening too often to 
programmes not intended for them, Certain isolated broad- 
casts are attacked for their moral content or their “spicy 


innuendoes, 

The Protestant and Jewish Ch 
with problems of child protection; 
a definite line in regard to young people, ; 
measures; nor do they undertake campaigns 1n the same 


7 $ ; | 
S: ati ay. However, in Germany, Switzerland an 
a lee ‘ ard children, and the organ- 


i ile ci y ted by 
ization of juvenile cinema clubs, have been promp 
pastors Sad? congregations of the Protestant Church. Though 
the Protestants tend to act less independen y Camon 
pastors nevertheless do bring pressure to ied apo DAE 
Government to adopt appropriate measures In the Uni i D 
the Protestant Churches have, a seti UDa SPE ani nE 
casting and film committees in the Federa! 5 : s 
i i here is a Protestant com: 
of Chri America. In New York thers F 1 
antes E which views films before their public showing, but 


these two cases are the exception. 


Churches also concern themselves 
but they do not take such 
or such uniform ~ 


1 Cf. p. 74 (Films). 
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ACTION BY YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


Youth movements are not indifferent to the problems of press © 
and films for children. The political parties of Christian- a 
Democrat persuasion, and Communist-attached movements, — 
organize campaigns in some countries, notably in Western 
Europe, for the physical and moral welfare of children. 

In France the Communist-inspired Vaillants movement and the 


and lower middle-class circles, led by young teachers, monitors 
and their assistants). In both cases, games, outings, sport and 
the Sunday and Thursday gatherings attract an enormous 
number of children- who enjoy the atmosphere of the youth 
movements or club, With both young Catholics and Vaillants, 
a large slice of entertainment enables a small slice of ideology 
or religion to be “inserted”, Educational aims, in both 
instances, enable the child to be weaned from remaining isolated 
within his own social circle, à R 
The same features are found in arrangements for the distri- 
bution of the two papers, in their editing and in their subject- 
matter. Most of the sales are made within the movement 


which must be educated in a given direction. It should be 
emphasized that extreme left-wing and Catholic organizations 
alike have succeéded in imposing Telatively healthy reading 
matter on children, with educational Considerations undamaged 
by its entertainment value. Some concessions to young people’s 
taste do, however, mar Papers that are closely connected with 
denominational or political bodies 


ACTION BY EDUCATORS 


The same remark could be applied to Paper. 
strictly controlled by teachers. It may beg, °1S that are too 


i an excellent i for 
a paper to be of practical value for lessons in the aa E 
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and interesting to learn a foreign language by exchanging 
newspapers internationally—as some children do in Western 
Europe—but only so long as teachers do not try to force their 
pupils to read a specific paper. This is a delicate question 
but there is no doubt that, if Catholic or non-denominational 
teachers advise their pupils to read a certain children’s paper, 
political will mingle -with educational considerations. Edu- 
cators’ action must therefore, unfortunately, remain negative 
(advising children against reading some harmful types of 
juvenile publication). 

In England, educators’ activities in regard to child protection 
are particularly marked. Many educational institutions (such 
as that at Nottingham) and universities (Birmingham, Leicester, 
London, etc.) have carried out surveys which form a valuable 
working basis for improving and reshaping matter intended 
for young people. 

It would be difficult to over-emphasize the work that has 
been done in the English universities. The psychology depart- 
ments of the main universities have encouraged research by 
young students into the,influence of radio, film and press upon 
children. Two doctorate theses have provided accurate infor- 
mation, by means of piecemeal but detailed examples, on the 
real influence exercised by the various media. This English 
research has done more than hold theoretical deliberations or 
produce hasty generalizations: it has corrected the errors of 
judgment made by most teachers in regard to the influence of 
press and cinema on young people. 

In the United States, the Federal Committee on Radio 
Education and the Association for Radio Education are examples 
of educators’ concern to keep a watchful eye on broadcasts 
intended for both children and adults. 

On the other hand, supervision in regard to the press seems 
less effective, because educators are faced with a complex 

“Comic strips” are in fact read by adults; teachers 
ore achieve better results by instilling healthy 
ts into young people than by trying to control the 
f strip cartoons. 

1 to find PO eee on decent matter in the 
i; + such practices wou! o grave damage to the 
American ae Š n it seems unwise toute fiat in the 
Heed Shi today, restrictions could be placed on the use of 
man myth or on stories exalting violence or murder. 
the sup ealation of “comics” among American youth, and their 
The ee are so great that teachers have already noted 
populari vA children’s language and behaviour. Confusion 
changes * ults’ and children’s “comics” also helps to put into 
between a hands subject-matter not suitable for their age. 
Children gre are indications that theachers do not intend to 

Yet t jnactive. They have, for instance, set up special 
remain committees for children’s papers. The Magazine 
selection 


problem. 
will theref 
reading habi 
production © 

It is unusua 
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Committee of the Madison public schools has published a list 
of 80 titles under different headings—entertaining, informative, 
Super-thrilling and undesirable. ‘The rating is based on the 
Production codes which will be referred to later. The Cin- 
cinnati committee has drawn up moral ratings for a number 
of publications; its latest list, dated July 1951, contains 417 titles 
classified as follows: entirely suitable for children, 142; not 
entirely suitable, 121; to be avoided, 114; to be banned, 40. 
Among publications condemned by the Cincinnati and Madison 
committees are the following: Jungle Comics, Famous Crimes, 
Sensation Comics, Outlaws, Boy Detective, Crime Suspense 
Stories, Crime Fighting Detective, Crime and Justice, All Famous 
Crime, All True Crime, Dead End Crime Stories, Journey into 
Fear, Love Problems, Adventures into Terror, Witches’ Tales, 
Captain Science, From the titles of these publications, it 
seems that the principle on which these American papers are 
condemned is similar to that which inspires the Publications 


Less important committees than those just mentioned exes 
cise a watch over Papers designed for children by giving 
advice on reading matter. Other groups have aimed at using 
“comics” for educational purposes—to combat racial prejudice 
or to give children some simple civic, religious or social 
education. Of the efforts made in this direction, Fight for ` 
Freedom and (during the last war) With Victory should 
be mentioned. 

The example of the United States shows the effects of action 
by a large number of groups and bodies of the watch committee 


Priests, politicians and educators have not been insensible to 
the problems connected with press, film and radio for children, 
and have applied certain remedies in their own spheres. It is 
the parents, however, who can b 
children, by exerting direct and st 
avoiding recourse to Over-strict control op 
which the children would not respect, 
Direct influence by the parents is reinf i š 
tries, by the more closely organized action sat nee outa 
family associations constantly bring to bear a mee es 
that are liable to reach young people, productio. 
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‘Parents and family associations for the pro- 
tection of children 


The part played by parents, which should be vital in the 
cae of press, films and broadcasts for children, is unfor- 
ae ately limited to sporadic intervention through organizations 
f conferences dealing with the social aspects of safeguarding 
aaa life. Direct action by parents with regard to their 
aa 1 ee is doubtless the most important, although it is difficult 
snow to what extent children follow the advice of a 
generation that does not always share their tastes and interests, 
In most countries, family associations take part in campaigns 
and in private schemes to control production and maintain 
respect for certain educational principles. In Great Britain, 
the National Council of Women and the Mothers’ Union con- 
Stantly take a share in activities for the protection of children. 
4 In France, Italy, Great Britain and Sweden, family associa- 
tions continually intervene by supporting the action of the 
Public authorities or by encouraging private endeavours. 
Owever, action by family organizations (fathers and mothers 
of a family), relations and teachers, etc. can only play an 
Overriding part in a country where government control is weak. 
__ In the United States, the large number of family organizations, 
and the pressure they exert, achieve practical results. Much 
research is carried out; children’s reactions are Farat oy 
questioning them and producing statistics that are almost too 
detailed, Sch are originated not by the Government but 
b Sara ominational or political associa- 
y the numerous private, den h A > viti 
tions which take a close interest in children’s activities. In 
its emphasi research, this method resembles that pursued 
ais ret aa n yhile in the multiplicity of private bodies 
at Britain, W. tection, it approximates to the German 
concerned with child protec Jready mentioned, like the Legion 
System. Apart from bodies a , 


ciations deal with film, radio and press 
of Decency, other asso concerning the cinema, the following 


Problems. In ma committees to view films and pronounce 
associations have < American Association of University Women, 
their opinion: gion Auxiliary, the General Federation of 
the American the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Women’s Clubs, es aughters of the American Revolution, etc. 
the National soc 'e of decentralization is found in the bodies 
The same EE adults’ and children’s broadcasts, Super- 
to a in fact depends upon the director of the 
tee of roa Juntary control” principle, to which we shall 
station (tbe upon listeners’ reactions. 
revert), a2 effective form of control, if not the only effective 
The most ercised DY listeners. We have, for example, the 
tion for Better Listening and the North 
In the case of Wisconsin, the moyement 


concerned dcasts 


one, is tha ‘Associa 


Wiscons!® jsteners- 
Carolina HS 
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is led by educational, denominational and civic groups. Since 4 
its foundation the Association has aimed at producing critical 
notes on radio programmes; these notes are prepared by | 
adults and High School pupils. Schemes of this kind seem 
desirable, since they encourage the mass of listeners to emerge i 
from their customary apathy, and enable radio experts to be 
given guidance as to the way in which their programmes 
should be composed. In addition to these listeners’ committees, 
there are watch committees which express their opinion not 
only on educational programmes, but on programmes containing 
pure entertainment. Action by educators in regard to pro- 
grammes intended for children also provides a guarantee that 
such broadcasts are conducted in accordance with proper 
moral standards. > y 

It therefore seems normal for parents in the United States 
to supervise these broadcasts. The Women’s National Radio 
Committee is one of the bodies on which American mothers 
sit, and which brings constant pressure to bear on private 
stations. This method of listening control through specialist 
bodies is only possible in countries. where the problem is 
complex, but the procedure Probably enables the dangers to 
which children are exposed by the drug: of “canned music” 
or “canned pictures” to be countered, provided that listeners 
can be persuaded to submit their Own criticisms of the broad- 
casts they hear most frequently, 


Voluntary control by professional bodies 


In countries of the American way of life, 
procedure that enables the possibly harmful 
radio and film to be cut down, 
Production end, on a number of su 
for youth. The motive here is both 

Obscenity and murder may be P 
public, but the great mass of re 


there is another 
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Code on the premise that “the film should be one which will 
contribute to raising the moral standard of the spectator, without 
prejudice to the maintenance of order”. 

The Japanese production code thus aims at safeguarding 
certain principles—respect for the nation and for society (and, 
more specifically, respect for democratic principles); respect 
for law; the safeguarding of religion; respect for educational 
principles; and the safeguarding of good morals. Similarly, 
all cruel, indecent and pornographic allusions are banned from 
Japanese films. 

It is difficult to assess the practical results of these bans, 
which materially limit the number of subjects available for 
Japanese films; but, although this film code may afford partial 
protection for children, it does not prevent the exhibition of 
unhealthy foreign films, nor the production of Japanese films 
showing scenes which, though not falling under any of the 
bans, are just as harmful. It is also probable that, while the 
“love film? is not always a danger for children, films about 
. “easy life” or those pandering to the “star” system, escape 

the formal ban. 

The same system of controlling production exists in the 
United States, in a slightly more complex form. In this 
connexion it is interesting to observe that various production 
Codes exist for films, broadcasts and television, but that the 
press virtually escapes all attempts at control. 

Since 1930, film producers—and later, film distributors—have 
accepted the principle of a production code. The Motion 
Picture Association of America (MPAA) has drawn up a set of 
Tules which in practice constitute the American censorship 

Code, Although this code is not legally enforceable, it is rare 

for a film to be shown that does not bear the Association’s 

approval. z 
As in Japan, the code is based on educational considerations 

and claims to go beyond mere standards of pornography or 

obscenity. Its main principles are, in brief, that: 

1. No film shall be made which risks lowering the moral 
standards of the spectators. The sympathies of the public 
must therefore never lean towards crime, injustice, evil 
or sin. 

2. The type of life presented on the screen must never diverge 
from accepted standards, save where the dramatic or humor- 
ous interest of the film demands it. 

3. Natural and human laws must never be ridiculed, and there 
must be no attempt to attract the public’s sympathy towards 
those who break such laws. i 

These three principles have been developed in great detail and 

Occupy a dozen paragraphs. 

7 The MPAA ie aie nend with the question of film 


1 See text of code in Appendix III. 
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advertising and has drawn up a special code on this subject. — 
The text appears in Appendix III. 2 

A new scheme has lately been developed in the United — 
States to distinguish between normal production for the general 
public and production for adults only. “Special type” pro- — 
grammes would enable adults to see films which might have a 
harmful effect on children, and would permit a stricter control 
over audiences. This method would also avoid the appeal which 
some films have for children merely on the ground of being 
classed as undesirable for them. 

But so long as special performances for adults are not 
arranged, the problem of films suitable for children and of 
their visits to the cinema cannot be regarded as solved. 

The control exercised by the various broadcasting stations 
over their programmes is more decentralized than control of 
the film can be. There is a double aim here—to protect the 
child against harmful influences in children’s radio programmes, 
and to improve the Jatter’s quality. The Columbia Broad- 


I up very strict regulations. CBS forbids any 
Peron of the social Sense desirable in children, and sO 
orbids praise of gangsters, criminals or cruelty while vanity 


and flirtatiousness are also banned x inclusion 
in its programmes of - NBC forbids the in 


& American radio networks, are con- 
by the smaller broadcasting stations. The 
the special regulations in the “Standards 
ican Broadcasters”, promulgated by the 
f Radio and Television Broadcasters., The 


uld be based upon sound 
pect for parents, law and 
fair play and honourable 
vey the commonly accepted 


social concepts and should reflect res 
order, clean living, high morals, 
behaviour. Programmes should con 


ality and character. There should By fig opment oh perma 
dren to purchase the product in order to Keen i urging A 
on the air, or which for any purpose Eitor e Dee 
enter strange places or to converse with strangers S panes 
these clauses are based on educationa Bers. Some of 
the passages concerning advertising); others, on th S (especially 
might, on the pretext of safeguarding good eh one hand, 
prejudicing freedom of expression, als, result in 
In addition to these clauses dealing wit s 
grammes, mention should be made of the pane ah Dee 


Standards of Practice that concern educational broadcasts d 
an 
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crime or mystery programmes. In the case of the latter category, 
the Standards of Practice emphasize the need for broadcasts 
of this type to avoid any harmful effects on the family as a 
whole. Criminals must always be punished, suicide must not be 
represented as a satisfactory ending, and representatives of the 
law must not appear in an unfavourable light. Also, anything 
that might disturb the child—abduction, firearms, torture, ete.— 
must be eliminated. 

Under this code, then, child protection is not confined to 
programmes intended for young people; adult broadcasts, which 
are often heard by children, should also be free from any 
dubious element. 

With regard to television, the same principles have inspired 
its code, which is respected by members of the body mentioned 
above As in the Standards of Practice, one section of the 
Code’s recommendations deals with programmes for children. 
“Crime, violence and sex”, the code reads, “are a part of the 
world children will be called upon to meet, and a certain 
amount of proper presentation of such is helpful in orienting 
the child to his social surroundings. However, violence and 
illicit sex shall not be presented in an attractive manner, nor 
to an extent such as will lead a child to believe that they play a 
greater part in life than they do.” The code also stipulates 
that it is not sufficient for programmes intended for children 
to be satisfactory; they must also be transmitted at hours when 
children can be free. The code recommends the presentation 
of subjects which will assist in the cultural development of the 
young televiewer, and the encouragement of programmes that 
foster “the commonly accepted moral, social and ethical ideals 
characteristic of American life”, that promote respect for 
Parents and for the constituted authorities of the American 
community. References to child kidnapping should be elimi- 
nated, as should all material liable to create a morbid condition 
in the young; and particular care should be exercised in dealing 
with crime or mystery episodes involving children or minors. 
Apart from these paragraphs relating to child protection; the 
ban on obscenity, murder scenes, nudity and sex education 
are as explicit as in the case of films. The advice contained 
in the television code with regard to religious, political and 
advertising problems is designed to protect the adult televiewer 
no less than the child. 

In Mexico there is a system of voluntary radio control which 
has certain features in common with the American codes. A 
Comision de Ética para la Radiodifusion, attached to the 
National Chamber of the Radio Industry, has been created to 
combat the mediocrity of certain broadcasts, Representatives 
of radio organizations, members of the National Advertising 
Association and the Authors’ Society, and Mexican composers sit 


1 The National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 
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vae 


his committee, which has adopted a number of regulation: 


“a 
to be followed by the directors of broadcasts for both children 
and adults. ; J 


The word “pre-censorship” has been applied to these em 
codes, but it hardly describes the real considerations un aie 
them. None of the regulations formulated in Japan or cease 
United States is compulsory. The codes have weight by watch 
of the pressure exerted by educators, parents, an arantee 
committees. They are respected and afford a certain gu 


pak = oe in these 
to producers, because of a vigilant public opinion i x 
countries. 


International congresses on the press, film 
and radio for children 


General interest in t 


y Ims 
he problems of th2 press, radio and film 
for children has 


3 ] in 
been displayed at the international a ion 
the shape of conferences, meetings and seminars dev disap- 
child protection, Though results have sometimes been e not | 
pointing, and resolutions and recommendations have ities 4 
always been followed by practical action, these initial ac grips f 
should be regarded as signs of an attempt to come to n in 
with the problems posed by the media of expressio 
connexion with youth, ntre 

In October 1950, the Italian National Social Welfare Ce: 2 
held its first conference in Milan, under the chairmanship 5 ` 
Mrs. Montessori, and dealt with the problem of the chil sent 
press. There seemed to be considerably more teachers present — 
than publishers connected with the children’s Dies se ther 

Although the first congress in Milan was of symbolic ra ile | 
than practical value, the European Study Seminar on sae a 
Literature, held in Brussels from 30 June to 2 July 1951) 
endeavoured to arrange for the delegates of countries belonging 


to the European Youth Bureau to adopt a common policy 12 — 
regard to children’ 


s literature problems. France, Switzerland, 
Luxembourg, the Saar and Belgium were represented @ 
this seminar. 


Delegates advocated th 
carefully formulated to 


Literature in teacher training centres. Points established and , 
discussed -were the child’s need for fairy-tales as well as for 
eying some measure of humour and joy; 


rty shown by authors of children’ 


the intellectual pove: S stories; 
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~and the mediocrity of the illustrations in children’s papers 


and books, But it proved impossible to take any practical 
decisions on these matters. ~ 

The second congress in Milan, though on a much larger 
scale, did not unfortunately produce more definite results. 
This was the International Congress on the Press, Radio and 
Cinema for Children, organized by the National Social Welfare 
Centre under the auspices of Unesco, and attended by repre- 
sentatives of 28 countries. Too often the work of the committees 


“was of an unduly technical or pedagogic nature; but the 


presence of publishers of children’s papers (mainly French 
and Italian), of legal experts and of radio and film professionals 
introduced into the plenary discussions, and into the various 
motions passed by the specialist sections, a practical note 
likely to lead to effective action.’ Some of the motions called 
upon governments to take action; but the experts decided, at 
the end of the Congress, to form small standing committees 
to exchange information without recourse to negotiations 
between governments, 

None of these three, international gatherings consisted of 
official government representatives. The statements made or 
decisions taken by the different delegates therefore committed 
no one but themselves. This method has the advantage of 
permitting contacts between experts on the problems of the 
juvenile press, cinema and radio, but it appreciably lessens 
the effectiveness of any resolutions adopted at the end -of 
such congresses. 3 

Some of the motions of the Second Milan Congress, parti- 
cularly those relating to the press, legal aspects and the cinema, 
provide working bases for all concerned with the improvement 
of the juvenile press, cinema and radio. 

International conferences bringing together official repre- 
sentatives of different countries might lead to practical results 
if the discussions were attended by representatives of the film 
companies, publishers and radio directors affected by their 
outcome. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to assess the effectiveness of control by private 
bodies. Some anxiety must be felt, however, since the numerous 
activities of child experts, watch committees, etc. have produced 
no appreciable improvement in reading-matter, films or broad- 
casts for children. In most countries a start is made by 
attacking children’s papers, and only later is consideration 


E 
1 Lees ae the motions adopted at the Second Milan Congress appears 
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T 12 


A roblem 
given to the possibility of creating a healthy press. The pro. i 
of the cinema is different, bec í € existent 
countries, production of children’s films is still non-e3 


i i ractical 
ew professionals or experts have considered the Pp 
means or financial conse 


sage ge here 
The present Situation is not encouraging, but initiatives 


A A , ess. 
and there are indicating the road that the children’s press, 
cinema and radio should take, 
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ause, in the great majority of 


Statistics 


A. CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS IN EACH COUNTRY 


"Estimate. 


B. 


+.. No information available. 


F Total nomber 

Country (indicated Tota Number of children and adolescents (in thousands) ween 
year of census) —fifisands) Under 44 59 dos 4349 SAS EI 

ií year years years years years (in thousands) i! 

Belgium (1947) 8;512 142 500 530 582 651 2,405 
France (1946) 39,830 626 2,240 2,731 3,080 3,195 11,872 
Germany (Western) 
(1946) 43,997 3,167 4,223 3,480 3,414 14,284 
Italy (1936) 42,445 948 3,410 4,358 4,412 3,089- 16,217 
Japan (1948) 80,217 2,424 7,304 9,267 8,788 8,483 36,666 - 
Mexico (1940) 19,654 536 2,329 2,829 2,403 1,996 10,093 
Sweden (1945) 6,674 130 457 444 410 447 1,888 
Switzerland (1941) 64,226 64 242 314 324 340 -1,284 

Turkey (1935) 16,157 483 2,246 2,339 1,595 1,045 7,708 
United Kingdom (1945) 49,150 804 2,876 3,360 3,303 3,514 13,857 

_ United States of Ame- 

rica (1940) 131,669 2,020 8,521 10,685 11,746 12,334 45,306 
Uruguay (1949)° E A a T zm ae 


(Source: United Nations Demographic Yearbook.) 


STATISTICS ON PRESS, FILM AND RADIO 


ee ee SE A ee ee eS a 


Country 


Belgium 

France 

Germany (Western) 
Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

_ Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 

United Kingdom 
United States of America 
Uruguay 


Cirenlation of daily 


`... No information available. 


Average nomber of 


Number of radio 


newspapers (per cinema entrances per receivers (per 
thousand Tababitants) yèarand per inhabitant thousand inhabitants) 
- 330 14 . 180 
282 9 164 
231 9.1 164 
97 9 63 
219 7.7 92 
48 5 31 
416 75 307 
349 8 221 
15 18: 15. 
598 29 242 
356 23 594 
172 eee 129 
(Source: Unesco Surveys.) 
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ACP P. E N Dsl X E 


Legislation 


A. FRENCH LAW: PRESS 


; UNG 
LAW No. 49,596 oF 16 JULY 1949 on PUBLICATIONS FOR YO 
PEOPLE 


i e 
The National Assembly and Council- of the Republic have 
debated, 


The National Assembly has adopted, 


The President of the Republic promulgates the following 
law: isions 
Article 1. The following shall be subject to the provinssi 
of the present law: all periodical or other publications w inly 
nature, presentation or objective indicates that they are mal 
intended for children or adolescents. trol 
Official publications and school publications under the con t 
of the Minister of National Education shall, however, be exempi 
` Article 2. Bublications covered by Article 1 shall contand 
no illustrations stories, reports items or notes implying adm 
ration for gangsterism, untruthfulness, robbery, indolence, 


cowardice, hatred, debauchery or any actions constituting 
crimes ‘or offences ‘of a kind likely to demoralize children 
or adolescents, 


be responsible for proposing any 
Publications for children and ado- 


aw, and of an 
press likely to harm children or ad 
Article 4. Any concern publishing 


„menbers of the 
; sciatic” ut the case of a 
limited company or a registered association: the Manager or 
managers, in the case of any other form of company, 
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Every member of the governing body shall: 

. Be of French nationality. 

. Enjoy full civil rights. f 

. Not have been subject to any disciplinary action resulting 
in a prohibition on his holding a position in the. teaching 
profession or in a public or private educational institution 
or reformatory, with the exception of disciplinary action 
taken under the Occupation against members of the Resist- 
ance as such. 

4. Not have forfeited his paternal rights, in whole or in part. 

5. Not have been convicted for collaboration, for an offence 
against morality, for any crime or for desertion of family, 

for infringements covered by Articles 312 and 345 to 357 

inclusive of the Penal Code, or for theft, breach of trust, 

fraud or other offence punishable under the laws on the 
penalties for fraud; for the purloining of funds by public 

Officials, for the extortion of funds or securities, or for 

receiving the object obtained by such violation of the law, 

or for libel where the conviction for libel has resulted in 

imprisonment. s 
- Not have been a member of the management or governing 

board of a periodical or publication covered by Article 1 

and suspended for a period of more than two months. 

7. Not have been previously convicted of any of the offences 
referred to in the present law. 

Article 5. Before publishing any periodical covered by 
Article 1 or, in the case of existing publications, within six 
months from the date of promulgation of the present law, the 
director or publisher shall notify to the Keeper of the Seals, 
the Minister of Justice, not only the title of the publication, 
but also the surnames, first names and addresses of the director 
and members of the governing body and, where necessary, of 
the members of the board of administration or the managers, 
as well as the name and address of the company or association. 

Any changes affecting the information thus supplied shall 
be notified within one month. 

Article 6. The director or publisher of any publication 
covered by Article 1 shall, without charge, deposit with the 
Ministry of Justice for the use of the Contrel Commission, five 
copies of each issue or volume of the publication as soon as 
it appears, without prejudice to the provisions governing 
legal deposit. 

_. . The provisions of the present Article shall apply from the 
date of publication of the present law. 

Article 7. Without prejudice to the application of the 
provisions of Articles 119 to 129 of the decree of 29 July 1939, 
covering publications infringing good morals, or to the pro- 
visions of the law of 29 July 1881 on freedom of the press, 
or to any other penal provisions applicable in this field, any 
infringement of the provisions of Article 2 shall be punishable 


one 
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with imprisonment of from one month to a year and a fine 
of from 50,000 to 500,000 fr. ` in OREN 
Convictions shall be published in the Official Bulletin os Me 
Ministry of National Education, in the Bibliography of Fr ae 
and in three newspapers specifically designated in the re 
tion. The court shall also order the seizure and destructi 


of the offending publications, All costs shall be borne by thes x 
„convicted party or parties. 


of from two months to 
-In the event of th 


e offence being repeated, the parties 
responsible shall be li 


: m 
able to a term of imprisonment o 
two months to two years and to a fine of from 100,0 is 
1,000,000 fr. Where, moreover, a periodical publication 1 


£ nt 
involved, its temporary suspension shall, and its permanent 
T prohibition may, be ordered. 


The director and 
infringed an order of 
to the punishments s 

Recognized public 
agreement with the Ke 
and the Minister of th 
morals, 


n of the provisions of Article 4 shall be 
liable to imprisonment of fro; 


m two months to a year and to 
a fine from 100,000 to 500,000 fr. Ps- 
he director or publisher of any publication 
visions of Articles 5 and 6 shall be punishable. 
with a fine of from 50,000 to 200,000 fr. ad 
Article 10. The author of a false declaration deposited in 
compliance with Article 5 of the present law shall be punishable 
with imprisonment of from 15 days to three months and a, fine 
of from 100,000 te 500,000 fr, i 
Article 11. In the event of infringements referred to under | 
Article 2 of the present law, the mere fact of publication shall 
render directors or publishers liable, as Principal offenders, 
to the penalties mentioned in Article 72 
F In their absence, proceedings shall be t 
author, and, in his absence, against the Printers and distributors, — 
as principal offenders. . ag á 
Where proceedings are not taken against the author as 
principal offender, they shall be taken against him as accom- 
plice. 


In addition to the cases provided for under Article 60 of i 


aken against the 
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_ the Penal Code, proceedings may also be taken against authors 
and printers as co-principals, liable to the same penalties; and 
against distributors, as accomplices. 

-Article 12. Im the event of the infringements referred to 
under Article 4, directors or publishers of publications, what- 
_ever their profession or title, shall incur the penalties provided 
for under Article 8. 

Article 13. The import, for sale or free distribution in France, 


+ of publications for young people which do not comply with 


the provisions of Article 2 above shall be absolutely prohibited. 
The export of such publications, if published in France, shall 
also be absolutely prohibited. 

Apart from any penalties which may be inflicted in accord- 
ance with customs regulations, importers, exporters or forward- 
ing agents who knowingly take part in the offences referred 
fo under Article 2 shall incur the penalties mentioned in 
Article 7, 

No foreign publications for young people shall be imported 
into France for sale or free distribution without the prior 
permission of the Mipistry of Information, granted on the 
_ recommendation of the Commission for the supervision and 
control of publications intended for children and adolescents. 

Article 14, It is forbidden, on penalty of the sanctions 
Mentioned in Article 7, paragraph 1, of the present law, to 
offer, give or sell to minors under 18 years of age any 
- publication liable to have a dangerous effect on young people 
Owing to its licentious or pornographic character or the amount 
of space it deyotes to crime. 

It is also forbidden, on penalty of the same sanctions, to 
exhibit such publications in a public thoroughfare, inside or 
Outside shops or news stands, or to advertise them in such 
- places. 

_ __ The foregoing prohibitions result from decrees issued by the 

Minister of the Interior. 
The Commission for the supervision and control of publi- 
cations intended for children and adolescents is entitled to 
designate any publications which seem to it to justify such 
prohibition. 
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- B. ITALIAN BILL: PRESS 


(Bill adopted by the Chamber of Deputies at its sitting of 
6 March 1952) 


PROVISIONS ON THE PRESS, FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE MORALS 
OF CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 
Article 1. There shall be attached to each court of law a 
Control Committee to supervise the press for children and 
adolescents. Printed matter and publications shall be con- 
sidered as intended for children and adolescents when their 
contents, subject matter and illustrations justify the assumption 
that they are designed for young people. 
The Committee shall be appointed by a decree of the 
Presiding Judge and shall consist of: YA 
(a) The Public Prosecutor or a magistrate of his department, 
appointed by him, who shall preside. 

(b) The mayor of the commune in which the court sits, or a 

> municipal councillor appointed by him. 

(c) Two intermediate schoolteachers, appointed by their head- 
master. z - 

(d) Two primary schoolteachers, appointed by their head- 3 
master. 

(e) A representative of the National Organization for the 
Protection of Mothers and Children. 

(£) A representative of the National Association for the Pro- 
tection of Children’s Morals, 

(g) A doctor, appointed by the Medical Society. 

(h) A priest, appointed by the canon of the diocese in which 
the court sits. 


(i) A journalist, appointed by the National Federation of the 
Italian Press. 


(j) A publisher’s representative, appoi ional 
Association of Publishers. ppo en eg ALONE 

A mother and a father of a family shall i 

the Committee by its Chairman. 7 also: he ‘appointed tg 

Article 2. A Central Commission to s 
children and adolescents shall be atta 
Appeal in Rome. 

The Commission shall be appointed by a deer g 
siding Judge of the Rome Court of ABDA and shall com atael 
(a) The Attorney-General of the Court of Appeal in Rome or a 

substitute, who shall preside. 
b) The Presiding Judge of the Court for Minors, or a substitute. 
œ) Two university professors, expert in child Psycholog and 
educational methods, appointed by the Minister of Ed akoi 
on the suggestion of the Higher Council, 
(d) A father and a mother of a family, 
Minister of the Interior. 


upervise the press for 
ched to the Court of 


appointed by the 
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(e) An official of the Information Service of the Cabinet Office. 

(f) A representative of the National Association for the Pro- 
tection of Children’s Morals. y 

(g) A priest appointed by the Diocesan Bishop of Rome. ~ 

(h) A member of the managing board of the National Fede- 
‘ration of the Italian Press, appointed by the President of 
the Federation. 

(i) A writer of children’s books, appointed by the Italian 
Society of Authors. 

(j) An artist representing the illustrators’ guild, appointed by 
the National Federation of the Italian Press. 

(k) A publisher’s representative, appointed by the National 
Association of Publishers. 

The steps taken by the Commission in accordance with the 

rules laid down in the following Articles shall be final; and 

shall be entered in a register open to the public in the 

Secretariat of the Attorney-General of the Republic in the Court 

of Appeal in Rome. 

Article 3. The publishers of»printed matter or publications 
(periodicals, albums, special numbers, occasional publications) 
intended for children or adolescents, with the exception of 
books, shall, before distribution, submit three copies in proof 

_to the Control Committee attached to the court in the district 
in which they issue their publications. 

In the absence of the publisher, the printer shall be respon- 
sible for transmitting the proofs, 

The Control Committee shall grant or refuse authorization 

. to print, within 24 hours following submission in the case of 
the periodical press, or within three days in the case of the 
on-periodical press, stating the reasons for any refusal. The 

Committee’s decisions shall be entered in a register open to 

the public in the secretariat of the public prosecutor’s depart- 

ment. In the event of a delay by the Committee, the party 
concerned may enter a complaint, on which judgment shall be 
given by a Provincial Commission within five days, 

This Commission shall consist. of: 

(a) The Presiding Judge or other magistrate of a court, 
appointed by him, who shall preside. 

(b) A judge of the court and a representative of the Public 
Prosecutor, both appointed at the beginning of the legal 
year, by the Presiding Judge and the Public Prosecutor 
respectively. a 

(c) Two citizens belonging to the jury of the Assize Court 
operating in the provincial capital, These citizens shall 
be appointed, at the beginning of the legal year, by the 
Presiding Judge of the Court of Appeal, from among those 
who are experts in educational and moral problems; in 
order to cover cases in which they are absent or unable 
to attend, two substitutes shall also be appointed, on the 
same principles, 
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On the expiry of the five days mentioned in the second para- 
graph, without any decision having been reached by the 
Provincial Commission, authorization shall be considered to 
have been granted. 

The decisions of the Commission shall be final. 

Article 4. Any person importing from abroad printed matte 
or publications for children or adolescents shall, befor 
putting them into circulation, submit three copies to the — 
Central Control Commission attached to the Court of Appeal 
in Rome. - 

The Commission shall authorize or prohibit the dissemination 
of the printed matter or publications referred to above, within 
three days from the date of submission. Bee 

Where authorization is refused by the Central Commission, 
the prohibition shall take the form of a decree issued by the 
Prime Minister in agreement with the Minister of the Interior. 

Article 5. The Central Control Commission attached to the 
Rome Court of Appeal shall also: j 
1. Co-ordinate the activities of.the Control Committees set „up. 

under Article 1 of the present law,,and express its opinion! 

on any technical or other inquiry addressed to it. VSS 
2. Give the Government, on request, its opinion on any matter 
covered by the present law, and make proposals to the 

Government for general steps to be taken in relation to the 

press for children and adolescents. ; A 
3. Compile lists of Italian and foreign publications whose 

circulation is prohibited in order to safeguard the morals 

of children and adolescents. 
4. Compile lists of Italian and foreign publications whose sale 
and distribution to young people under 18 years of age is 
prohibited, if such publications are deemed liable to cause 


sexual excitement in children and adolescents or corrupt — 
their morals. 7- 


C. EXTRACTS FROM THE CHILDREN’ 
(URUGUAY) Sone 


PROTECTION OF MINDS AND MORALS 


Objective 

We believe that children should not attend evening performances 

or performances normally intended for adults, ae | 
Children under 5 should not go to the cinema; from 5 to 10 

years of age, they may attend performances Specially given for 

them and, carefully chosen for their educational ‘and moral 

purpose.... 


, 


The exhibition of obscene pictures in our cities is tolerated i 
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_ to too great a degree. Newspaper-stands and shop windows 
continually exhibit them and they can thus be seen by all 
children who pass. 

~ Our action is confined to children, but we believe that 
reproductions of such scenes should on no account be publicly 
exhibited or sold to children of under 18... . 

Publications do not, in general, at present, show the necessary 
= respect for morals and propriety, Our children have easy 
access to publications featuring delinquency and immoral acts, 
which are often “schools of vice”, especially dangerous to 
children who are weak or precocious. We submit to the 
_ Council for Child Welfare the difficult and delicate task of 
studying these questions. and finding a solution. .. . 

Article 73. The Education Division will deal with everything 
concerning the protection of children’s minds and morals, in 
accordance with the following articles: p 

Article 99. Children between 5 and 16 years of age shall 

attend film performances only in the day-time; and only films 
on science, art, industry or nature, or recreational films 
previously approved by the Council for Child Welfare, shall 
be shown at such performances. The programmes shall state ~ 
that these are “Performances for Minors”, even where adults 
are admitted. 
Article 101. -The public exhibition, sale or distribution to 
children under 18 of books or pictures, whether printed or 
_ otherwise, containing texts or illustrations contrary to good 
morals and propriety shall be prohibited. 

_Article.102, The Council for Child Welfare shall study ways 
of ensuring that papers and magazines liable to fall into chil- 
dren’s hands shall respect good morals and propriety and 
_ refrain from publishing unsuitable texts or pictures. £ 
Article 103. The Council for Child Welfare shall cause 
those responsible to eliminate from police reports and detective 
stories in papers or magazines, all references to crime, vice or 
-~ immorality that may constitute a harmful example to children 
or young people. In particular, the publication of photographs: 
of crimes and suicides should be avoided. 


(Código del niño, 1937.) 
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Production codes 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ADVERTISING CODE FOR MOTION PICTURES 


1, 


o oN A 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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- No false or misleading statements shall be used directly; 


- No text or illustration shall ridicule or tend to ridicule any 


. The history, institutions and nationals of all countries shall 


- Profanity and vulgarity shall be avoided. 1 
. Pictorial and copy treatment of officers of the law. shal 


. Specific details of crime 


AAP!) P ECN Dr Se a 


FILM 


We subscribe to a code of ethics based upon truth, honesty 
and integrity. All motion picture adversing shall: 
(a) conform to fact; 

(b) scrupulously avoid all misrepresentation. X 
Good taste shall be the guiding rule of motion picture 
advertising, 


Illustrations and text in advertising shall faithfully represent 
the pictures themselves. : 


or be implied by type arrangements or by. distorted 
quotations. 


race, religion or religious faith; no illustration of a 


character in clerical garb shall be shown in any but a 
respectful manner. 


be represented with fairness. 


not be of such a nature as to undermine their authority. F 
, inciting imitation, shall not be 
used. ; 
Motion picture advertisers shall be guided by the provision 
of the Production Code.that the use of liquor in American 
life shall be restricted to the necessities of characterization 
and plot. 
Nudity with meretricious purpose and salacious postures 
shall not be used; and clothed figures shall not be repre- 
sented in such manner as-to be offensive or contrary to © 
good taste or morals. i 
Court actions relating to censoring of pictures, or other 
censorship disputes, are not to be capitalized in advertising 
or publicity. 


Titles of source materials or occupations or names of 
characters on which motion ) 


: 2 n pictures may be based, should 
not be exploited in advertising or upon the screen if such 
titles or names are in conflict with the provisions of the 
Production Code affecting titles. 


14, No text or illustration shall be used which capitalizes, 


directly or by implication, upon misconduct of a person 
connected with a motion picture thus advertised. 


(Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., Washington.) 


RADIO 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 
Children’s Programmes 


Children’s programmes should be based upon sound social 
concepts and should reflect respect for parents, law and order, 
clean living, high morals, fair play and honourable behaviour, 

They should convey the commonly accepted moral social 


and ethical ideals characteristic of American life. 


They should contribute to the healthy development of 
personality and character, 

There should be no appeals urging children to purchase the - 
product in order to keep the programme on the air, or which 
for any purpose encourage children to enter strange places or 
to converse with strangers. à 


(National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters.) 


TELEVISION 


THE TELEVISION CODE 
Responsibility Toward Children 


1. The education of children involves giving them a sense of 
the world at large. Crime, violence and sex are a part of 
the world they will be called upon to meet, and a certain 
amount of proper presentation of such is helpful in orienting 
the child to his social surroundings. However, violence and 
illicit sex shall not be presented in an attrective manner, nor 
to an extent such as will lead a child to believe that they 
play a greater part in life than they do.’ They should not 

, be presented without indications of the resultant retribution 
and punishment. 

2. It is not enough that only those programmes which are 
intended for viewing by children shall be suitable to the 
young and immature. Television is responsible for ensuring 
that programmes of all sorts which occur during the times 
of day when children may normally be expected to have 
the opportunity of viewing television shall exercise care in 
the following regards: 
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) In affording Buportunities “for cultural growth as well 
“as for wholesome entertainment. 
(b) In developing programmes to foster and promote the 
` commonly accepted moral, social and ethical ideals — 
; ‘characteristic of American life. ý 
(c) In reflecting respect for parents, for honourable beha: 
viour, and for the constituted authorities of the Ameri 
can community. J 
(d) In eliminating reference to kidnapping of children o. 
threats of kidnapping. $ 
(e) In avoiding material which is excessively violent 0 
would create morbid suspense, or other undesirable 
reactions in children. 
(f) In exercising particular restraint and care in crime or — 
mystery episodes involving children or minors. — k 


O. 


JAPAN $ 
FILM 


Firm Cope oF Eruics laid down by the Nippon Eiga Rengokan E 

- (Japan Film Federation) z 
_ We recognize that, as an entertainment and an art, the film 

exerts great influence upon the spiritual and moral ite of the 
nation. i 

We hereby establish the Film Code of Ethics, with a view to 


preventing the production of films that might damage moral 
standards. 3 


The Code of Ethics will be applied i 
advertisements of films, See Me ao Ete A 


I. The Nation and Society 


1, er Constitntion of Japan will be strictly observed at al oi i 


2. Any ideas contrary to democrac: 
y will be forbidden an 
ideas supporting democrac ill 
feudal ideas and the apaa n 


forbidden. customs based upon them shall be — 
3. Th EF. 

e and national feelings of all countries shall be 
4, War, 


force of arms and violence shall be forbidden. 
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U. Law 


a 1. Law and justice will be strictly respected and great care 
p? ` will be taken in depicting crime. Representation capable 
of exciting sympathetic feelings toward acts against law and 
order, or encouraging imitation of such acts will not be 
allowed. 
Special care will be taken with the following: 

(a) Murder scenes will not be given in a manner that might 
cause incentive to crime, nor will they be shown in 
detail. 

E (b) The use of fire-arms, swords and other weapons will be 

limited to dramatic necessity, and care will be taken 

i not to encourage the use of violence. 

P (c) Smuggling methods will not be shown in detail. 

(d) Details of illegal dealings in narcotics or other similar 
drugs and the ways of using them will not be shown. 

2. Legal proceedings will be properly represented. 

3. Themes of vengeance will not be depicted. 


r 


Il. Religion 


. The freedom of religion will always be respected. 
. Pastors, priests, shinto priests and the like will not deli- 
berately be shown as fools or villains on the screen. 
_ 3. Religious ceremonies will be treated with great care. 
4 _4. When religions are dealt with on the screen, they will not 
k be represented sarcastically, mockingly or with contempt. 


we. 
ne 


IV. Education 


1. The democratic educational system and teachers will not 
uf be ridiculed or insulted. 
? 2. In all matters concerning description and representation, — 
a z great care will be taken over possible influence on children. 


V. Manners 


1. Indecent words, acts, clothes, suggestions. songs, jokes and 

p the like, even if understood by a minority, will not be shown. 

i 2. Nakedness, dressing and undressing, exposure of certain parts 

of the human body, dancing and bedrooms, will be treated 
with care, in order not to excite the baser instincts. 

. Sexual perversion and abnormal sexuality will not be shown. 

. Sexual hygiene and venereal disease will not be touched on 

al when necessary from a humanistic or scientific point 

of view. 


Aw 
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13 


_ 2. Torture, 


- Lynching. 


: Mowing items and scenes will be treated with 
_ So as not to rouse cruel or unpleasant feelings. 
1. Death sentences. 


4, Maltreatment of women, children and animals. 
5. Traffic in women and children. 
6. Surgical operations (including abortion). 
7. Disabled, sick and wounded persons, 
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APUS PATENS DETER Lave 


Recommendations adopted at international 
meetings on the press, film and radio for 
children 


EUROPEAN STUDY SEMINAR ON JUVENILE 
LITERATURE * n 


On the conclusion of the work of the study seminar on juvenile 
literature, the following resolutions were prepared by the 
organizers and heads of sections and read by the Rapporteur- 
General: 

“WHEREAS there is identity of view among a great variety 
of authorities—in the fields of law, the family, education and 
the dissemination of ideas—concerned with the problem of 
juvenile literature, in at least seven Member Countries of the 
Council of Europe; and 

“WHEREAS juvenile literature should not provide a means 
for the State to influence young people, but, in view of the 
importance of this problem for children’s behaviour, complete 
latitude cannot be allowed in this field; 

“The Delegates of the European Study Seminar on Juvenile 
Literature 

“Request the BEJE to submit to the forthcoming session of 
the Council of Europe a draft resolution requesting the govern- 
ments of Member Countries to facilitate the free circulation 
of educational and recreational periodicals and illustrated 
works for young people; requiring the said governments to 
abolish any quota system affecting such publications; drawing 
the attention of governments, in view of the present crisis in 
paper supplies, to the need for. giving some priority to 
publications for young people, on account of their importance; 
expressing the hope that sanctions will be imposed on 
publications liable to demoralize young people and children; 
requesting that governments shall support the action of organ- 
izations whose object it is to promote healthy, educational 
literature; requesting governments to ensure that training 
curricula for educators, and especially for the teaching pro- 
fession, include the problem of reading and its various 
psychological, moral, social and educational aspects and reper- 
cussions; 

“Request the Secretary-General of the Council of Europe to 


1 Journées Européennes d’Information sur la Littérature de Jeunesse (Brus- 
sels, July 1951). 
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Conyene in Strasbourg a meeting of cultural experts from 
_ Member countries to discuss these various problems; a 
“Request the BEJE to consider creating, in its International 
Institute at Toulon, a Chair for lectures on juvenile literature, 
= to associate as many persons as possible in this action; A 
“Draw the attention of the great inter-governmental organi- 
zations, both public and private—and in particular Unesco, 
the International Bureau of Education, the International Union 


of Family Organizations, the International Federation of — 


_ Library Associations the International Union for Child Welfare, 
the World Assembly of Youth, the International Union of Social- 
ist Youth, the International Office of Catholic Youth, and the 
European Department of the World Council of Churches—to the 
importance of the work done at the present seminar and the 

_ steps that will be taken to follow it up, and instruct the BEJE to 


maintain contact for the purpose with the organizations in — 
question.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE PRESS, RADIO 
AND CINEMA FOR CHILDREN“ 


MOTION 


0 PUT FORWARD BY THE SCIENTIFIC COMMISSION, JURIDICAL | 
SECTION 


Decision of the Congress regarding Publications for Children 


The Congress, 
` Considerin, 


, conditions peculiar to ever country, some 
fundamental Principles which can form a Peale for general ; 
recommendations; ., 

Considering that it is the duty 
aditions, to 
h without denying the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the freedom of opinion and expression, but that a 
legislative juridical anq i e co-ordination on the 
international level is desir se of the basic unity of 
the problem; % 


Wishing to draw attenfion to the applicat; 
now in force in France, 'PPlication of the law : 


able, becau 


` 1 Milan, March 1952. 
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Recommends 
i. That an International Commission be appointed to promote 
studies into the press and its relation to youth, to undertake 
all the requisite study, to draw scientific and juridical 
conclusions, and to encourage by all possible means the’ 
improvement of publications for the young. 

2. That Governments conclude international conventions, by 
which they would undertake: 

(a) To draw up a particular system of laws, concerning 
publications, periodical or otherwise, which by, their 
contents or their form are directed to children or 
adolescents; 

(b) To forbid in these publications anything that might exert 
a harmful influence on the education of the young and 
on the development of children and adolescents; 

(c) To set up commissions where the competent authorities 
would be represented—authors, publishers and the 
organizations interested in the education and protection 
of children; 

(d) To forbid all participation, in any form, in publications ` 
for the young, of any persons with a penal sentence in 
their record, in view of their evident unsuitability; 

(e) To advocate through publishers for the young, the 
setting up of responsible committees of persons especially 
qualified in psycho-pedagogy; 

(£) To safeguard children and adolescents against porno- 
graphic and licentious literature; re 

(g) To ensure in the territory of each country, and within 
the limits compatible with its legislation, the application 
and execution of the measures, both general and parti- 
cular, taken in other countries, regarding the publications 
referred to in para. (a) or the persons mentioned in 
para. (d); to exchange all useful documents and infor- 
mation, in particular to make reciprocally available 
: reports on the work of the committees referred to in 
para, (c); to facilitate the work of the International 
Commission mentioned in para. (1); and to follow up 
its conclusions in approprite form; . 

(h) To take all useful measures of co-operation and co-or- 
dination in the fields of legislation and good offices, to 

i ensure the international efficacy of the provisions for 

the protection of young people in matters of the press. 


MOTION PROPOSED BY THE RADIO SECTION OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
COMMISSION 


Within the framework of the tasks entrusted to the International 
Congress held in Milan on the Cinema, Press and the Radio 
for children, the Radio Section of the Scientific Commission, 
considering: 
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_ Recommends, as far as the relations between radio broad- 


1. That the only fundamental problem requiring the attention ~ 


of radio experts, educationists and psychologists is that a 
broadcasting in its two forms (radio and television), eosa 
sidered both in its structure and in its pedagogical repe 
cussions and considered further as a means of Cony ey ay . 
expression of thought and feelings to children in school an 
. Out of school. ’ this 
2. That, in spite of the constant efforts of radio experts, s 
- medium is almost exclusively the object of empirical koog 
ledge, which proves inadequate as a useful contribùtion 
the education of children, fort 
3. That it is essential and urgent to make the necessary € d- 
to achieve deeper knowledge of the language of radio broa! i 
casting with respect to its repercussions on the minds and - 
feelings of the young. es d 
That the co-operation of radio experts, educationists ou 
psychologists is necessary for the knowledge of this languag 
and its educational effectiveness, 


casts and children are concerned, that: d 

I. Broadcasting study centres be created or encour bna i 
within the framework of, or helped by, existing radi z 
institutions. a. 

il. Courses of radio broadcasting in general; and of radio as 
a means of expression in particular, be instituted in. 
universities and teachers’ colleges. e 

III. On the initiative of School authorities and radio institutes 
working in close collaboration, systematic research be 
carried out into the reactions of children to broadcasts. 

Moves that, to achieve the aims recommended above as quickly 

and effectively as possible: a commission of experts, grouping 


together radio Specialists, educationists d psychologists, 
should meet without s sei S 


À delay to plan the creation of an Inter- 
national Centre of Studies, Documentation and Information 0D 
Radio Broadcasts for the education or wholesome entertain- 
ment of children through broadcasting (radio and television): 


Secretaries: ident: 
i President: 
V. CoPPELLINI, E. Pozzr R. CLAUSSE 
MOTION PROPOSED BY THE CINEMA Pic 
SEC a (TIFI! 
COMMISSION , SOON <0: ea NE CEN 
The Cinema Commission, taking ; i 
€ into ac ious 
reports presented at the Congress, oe eae 


principal criteria now appli 


> cable in 
entertainment films of childr 


=e the choice of so-called 


1 Exclusive of “didactic” films, 
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FS 


Wishes to specify the ~ | 


It notes a vagueness and lack of precision on this point, 
mainly owing to the fact that the word “child” is understood 
in too broad and badly defined a sense. It suggests that it 
is necessary to single out specific age groups. The Commission 
further suggests that the term “cinema for children” be, when 
necessary, extended to that of “cinema for adolescents”. The 
Commission is in favour of the production of films specifically 
intended for children under 12 years of age, it being understood 
‘that the sub- -groups between 4 and 12 years will be duly taken 
into account.’ It is thought that the following criteria should 
“guide production: 

. A preliminary psychological criterion: the film should be 

" intelligible to children. Films are not, as some believe, 

understandable to even the youngest; it depends on the stage 

of the child’s intellectual development, on his mental age. 

The structure of the film, and the means of expression used, 

must take into account the intellectual possibilities of the 

youthful audience. 

2. Psychological criteria, particularly in the rhythm of the 

film, its length, dialogue and commentary, colour; the use 

of “suspense” effects, etc. 

3. Moral and social criteria: it must be admitted that on this 

point there is insufficient accurate information on how the 

` action of the film affects the child’s mind. 
-One must provide for regulations conceived in a judicial spirit, 
not in a spirit of systematic restriction. It would be better if 
` the principles now followed by the national controlling commis- 
sions, which are mainly pragmatic, were to be progressively 
completed, or, better, replaced by data acquired as a result of 
the work and research on the effect of films on children. 

The Cinema Commission therefore recommends the following: 

That research, inquiries and studies be encouraged and, if 
necessary, initiated on “The cinema and the child” and “The 
cinema and the adolescent”; 

That the results of these studies and inquiries be collected 
and co-ordinated with a view to international diffusion; 

That in each country a scientific body be appointed to 
classify the information received; 

That the forming of an International Commission be con- 
sidered for the purpose of co-ordinatingsthe work of the 
national bodies; 

That a system be studied and defined’ to give financial help 
to these bodies; 

That the bodies appointed in each country get in touet with 


1 It is understood that the limits proposed by the Commission are merely 
proposals and therefore cannot give rise, as such, to administrative 
provisions which would be strictly based on them. 

* It has been possible to establish that, for example, in the case of films 
for adults, the effect of the censorship applied in certain countries at the 
request of associations for the defence of morality does not altogether 
attain its aim and often provokes immorality in a more dangerous form. 
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national control commissions of films in other countri 
o learn their decisions, to make comparisons and to study the 
‘easons for any decision; i 
That a system be found for the State to participate, either ~ 
_ in the specialized production of films for children on mA 
securing a reduction in fiscal burdens; pee 
That contacts between all interested bodies be established 
as regards film libraries, film clubs, production and distribution 
~ _ of films for children, etc. i 

4 That children be prepared at school and by the schoo Topi 
cinema attendance. i À 
That parents be informed of the problems arising from their 
children’s attendance at cinemas, and that they be made aware 
: of their educational responsibilities. r E- 


Ne = N 
f REQUESTS ADDRESSED TO THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FILM 
PRODUCERS BY THE CINEMA COMMISSION OF THE CONGRESS 


The Cinema Commission of the Congress, having considered, 
after the discussions which took place during its meetings, the y 
important mission of film producers in the field of films ie 
children and adolescents, wishes especially to bring to the 
~ knowledge of film producers the results of its work and its 
recommendations. ; 
The Commission thinks it its duty to stress the point that 
‘production of films specially adapted to children under 12 be 
taken into consideration by producers, y 
It expresses the opinion that the criteria set out in its final 
resolution should guide this production. 
__it informs producers that recommendations have been issued 


out delay. 


Secretary: (press 
resident: 
B. R. Zazzo H, GRATIOT-ALPHANDERY: _ 


= 

. : a 
MOTION PROPOSED BY THE PERIODICAL PRESS AND PUBLISHING 
SECTION OF THE SCIENTIFIC COMMISSION 


1. The Section proposes the creation of an International 

- Commission to study publications for children. - The aims of 

this International Commission, and of the National Com- 

missions which will form it, will be: 

(a) The study of means for improving and controlling 

à. publications for children, including the use of a seal to 
“be used on the publications printed by publishers who 
freely accept the rules laid down by the International 
Commission and the National Sections. 

(b) The creation of a documentation centre. 

The International Commission will be subdivided into 

_ National Sections, the number of whose members will be 

decided for each country. Each National Section will be 

represented in the International Commission by not more 

‘than three members. Each country represented will have 

the right to one vote. The members of the National Sections 

- will be elected by the following organizations: 

(a) Publishers. - 

(b) Authors, 

(c) Educators. 

(d) Jurists. 

(e) Heads of families. 5 

. The International Commission will have entire charge of 

the work. However, for the greater efficiency of this 

International Commission, Unesco would be asked for 

secretarial and co-ordinating services, The Section, there- 

fore, asks the Congress to insist that each national Unesco 

Delegation support the aims of the Congress at the next. 

Unesco General Conference. 

The Section proposes the nomination of delegates to form 

a provisional committee of the International Commission 

_ charged with the task of creating and defining the exact 

7 Paice of the Commission. 


“Congress be requested to take part in the creation of this . 
International Commission. 


9 


Secretary: President: 
FEDERICO ARBORDO MELLA Econ WENGER 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHILD WELFARE” _ 


At the conclusion of the meetings, the following resolutions — 


were adopted: 


The Conference proposes that all should undertake to carry 
out the following measures: : 
Draw parents and educators into a campaign for. a 
prohibition of direct or indirect war propaganda among oe 
dren, and stigmatize as criminal all teaching of violence, © 
hatred between peoples, and of corruption; 3 
Ensure respect for all national cultures, so that children 


may enjoy all the benefits conferred by their country’s | 


heritage and by the culture of the whole of mankind; hi 
Carry on a campaign for boycotting and restricting bee 
` influence of harmful illustrated magazines, albums and boo 
and pernicious films, and demand the effective regulation © 
the publication, showing and sale of such books and films, 
while respecting freedom of the press and of opinion; 


Set up national and local committees consisting of all persons, - 


specialists or otherwise, concefned with children’s welfare; 


(a) For the purpose of combating literature, films and radio , 


and television programmes with a‘ dangerous influence; Fr 
(b) For the purpose of fighting the spirit of aggression 10 
teaching, and all forms of chauvinism or racialism, an! 
the exploitation of religious feelings for political Or 
militaristic ends; 


(c) For the purpose of stimulating concrete initiative w 
founding publishing firms and libraries for children in 


providing good literature, films and plays and good radio 
and television programmes, and of supporting any under- 
taking such as the provision of sports grounds or clubs Or 
centres for young people which can help children to spend 
their leisure in a healthy way; i 
Create and develop organizations to educate children and young 
people through out-of-school activities, enabling them to develop 
their personalities, their spirit of understanding and friendship 
between peoples, and promoting peaceful relationships between 
the young people of different countries; i 
Consequently, employ every means to ensure that govern- 
ments set aside a large budget for cultural instead of. military 
purposes; r 
Call upon and encourage writers, pla: i lm- 
makers, actors, composers and all artiste to Gore poe. fight 
against the moral degradation of youth, and produce works 
which will raise the moral and cultural leve] of children and 
young people in the service of the peace and happiness 
of mankind. 


1 Vienna, 12-16 April 1952. 
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The Entertainment Film 
for Juvenile Audiences 


by Henri STORCK 


Among the most urgent problems of 
the cinema is the production of 
entertainment films for juveniles. 
This book surveys the position’ in 
countries where the production of | 
such films is particularly developed, 
and includes a list of special films 
available for children. 


$1.25 7/6 375 fr. 


Child Welfare Films 


An international index of films and 
filmstrips on the health and welfare 
of children, prepared by Unesco and 
the World Health Organization. Short 
descriptions and comments are given 
for each of the 1,000-odd films listed. 


$1.00 5/- 250 fr. 


Al Obtainable through bookshops or direct 
from the Unesco National Distributors 
(see list). 
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